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A^ain  in  1928 
the  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

is  supreme  in  Chieago 


m 


TN  Chicago  the  verdict  of  advertisers 
in  1928  stands  the  same  as  it  has 
for  years:  the  most  productive  adver¬ 
tising  medium  in  Chicago  is  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

All  display  advertising  appearing  in 
Chicago  papers  is  divided  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Record  Co.,  into  thirty  main  classi¬ 
fications.  The  Tribune  led  in  twenty  — 
67%  of  all  classifications,  with  five  times 
as  many  “firsts”  as  any  other  paper.  And 
it  led  in  total  local  display,  in  total 
national  display,  and  in  total  classified. 

34.6%  of  all  advertising  that  ran  in 


Chicago  newspapers  in  1928  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  This  was  46% 
more  than  the  second  paper  carried  and 
1 10%  more  than  the  third. 

Altogether,  advertisers  in  1928  gave 
the  Tribune  5,719,395  MORE  display 
lines  than  the  second  paper  —  9,832,476 
MORE  display  lines  than  the  third 
paper  —  nearly  three  and  a  quarter  mil¬ 
lion  lines  MORE  thaij  the  next  three 
papers  combined. 

As  advertisers  have  testified  in  the  past, 
so  they  testify  today:  the  Tribune  is 
supreme  in  Chicago. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

.■isk  for  a  copy  of  ‘‘ADrERTISING  LINAGE  IN 
CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS  IN  1928,”  giving  a 
complete  analysis  of  local  and  national  advertising 
by  classifications. 
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INK  DISTRIBUTION 

Scott  “Straight-Unit”  and  “Multi-Unit”  Presses  have  the  most  efficient  ink  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  Newspaper  Press  on  the  market. 

There  are  two  oppositely  vibrating  steel  drums  with  two  large  diameter  transfer 
rollers  having  three  times  the  usual  contact  and  ink  carrying  capacity.  As  the  form 
rollers  never  contact  with  the  drum  that  first  receives  the  ink  no  undistributed  ink 
can  ever  reach  the  form  rollers. 

There  are  9  vibrating  contacts,  including  two  on  the  form  rollers.  The  latter  serve 
the  important  purpose  of  immediately  respreading  the  unused  ink  that  remains  in 
spots  on  the  form  rollers  after  inking  the  plate. 

The  ink  is  fed  by  an  accurately  operating  high-speed  ductor  from  a  continuous 
fountain  controlled  by  directly  accessible  screws.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order,  no  danger  of  grit  or  paper  dust  damaging  cylinders,  and  no  variation  in  color 
at  any  speed.  No  other  press  has  such  perfect  inking. 

The  form  rollers  are  rigidly  held  in  short  shanks  and  both  form  and  transfer  rollers 
are  equipped  with  instant  throw-off.  Rollerstocks  are  extra-strong  and  stiff.  TTie 
vibration  drive  is  by  a  powerful  eccentric  and  so  durable  that  none  have  required 
replacing. 


'MULTI-UNIT”  or  "STRAIGHT-UNIT”  PRESSES 

CYUNDER  SPEED — 400  R.P.M. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cabla  Addmc  WALTSCOTT  NEW  YORK 


1457  Broadway,  Naw  York  City 


Monadnock  Bldg.,  Ckicago,  lU. 
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Editob  k  PvsusBSB  AMD  JotTSBALitT,  (^obcr  30th,  1909;  ADTsaTisiMO,  February  7th,  1925;  foirm  &  Publisbsb,  May  11th,  1916;  Kerised  entry,  Eoitob  k  Pubusbeb,  Tbs  Foustb  1  iTAts. 
December  3rd,  1927,  at  the  Post  Ofice  at  New  York.  N.  V.,  under  the  act  of  March  3rd,  1879 — issued  every  Saturday  by  Tbs  Eoitos  k  PuausBSS  Compaht.  James  Wrisht  Brown,  Pr  id«^ 
Application  for  second  class  entry  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  now  pendinf.  Ofhce  of  Publication,  Lyon  Block.  Albany,  N.  Y.  General  and  Editorial  officet.  Suite  1700,  Times  Building,  New  Yoffc 
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A  Significant  Endorsement 


GROWTH  of  FiyANCIAL  ADVERTISING 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


1925  1926 


added  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  importanee 
and  worth  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s 
cireiilation  eomes  from 
Financial  advertisers. 


1,518,690 

^  LIMtS 


During  the  year 

1928,  Financial  advertisers  purchased 
more  than  two  million  lines  of  advertising 
in  the  Herald  Tribune,  —  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  over  any  previous  year. 

January,  1929,  broke  all  previous 
monthly  records  with  a  gain  of  more 
than  100,000  lines  of  Financial  adver¬ 
tising  compared  with  January  1928. 

Financial  advertising  is  directed  to  read¬ 
ers  of  intelligence  and  substantial  buying 
power.  The  Herald  Tribune’s  circulation 
of  more  than  300,000  on  weekdays  and 
more  than  400,000  on  Sundays  reaches, 
in  unusually  large  numbers,  this  type  of 
reader.  To  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper  its  circulation  is 
concentrated  in  the  wealthy  suburban 


1.820,935 
1  t'VfS 


- - districts  of  New  York, 

- - where  live  32%  of  all 

^ _ those  executives  whose 

■Lints  names  are  listed  in  thc' 

Diivctory  of  Dir<*<*tors. 

*7  T  Financial  advertis¬ 

ers  recognize  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  circulation 
that  quality  which  led  to  its  being  described 
by  one  of  thc  nation’s  hmding  space  buyers 
after  a  complete  and  careful  analysis  as 
a  ”City  Without  Slums.” 

The  same  characteristics  which  give 
the  Herald  Tribune  a  recognized  value  to 
Financial  advertisers  make  it  a  valuable 
medium  for  advertisers  of  any  worth-while 
merchandise. 

1928 was  the  New  Y ork  Herahl  Tribune’s 
biggest  advertising  year -.•-January,  1929, 
was  the  biggest  January  in  history'. 

This  growing,  successful  newspaper 
will  help  to  make  1929  a  successful  year 
for  its  advertisers. 


Jieralb 


NEW 


YORK 


STribune 


NEW  YORK 

MAIN  OFFICE 
225  Wm:  40iIi  Slrwi 


S\N  FRANCISCO 

\  ERREE  a  CONKUN 
681  Market  Street 


CHIC  \GO 

WnonVARD  A  KEI.I.Y 
360  N.  MicbiKan  Ave. 


DETROIT 

WOOnWAKD  A  KEIJ.Y 
Fine  Arts  Baildiog 


BOSTON 

CARHtM.I.  JI'DSON  HU  AN 
031  Park  Square  HIH|c. 


PHII.AOFI.PIIIA 

kEI.I.V-^MIIII  I  tOlPANY 
Atlatilir  Hnilding 
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cihuond  Odiictliicu 


IN  IIKTIUMT  SG\VS1»AI>ERS  iniUNri  /(m 

rsEii  THE  ‘]Ste^d/ 


of  the  total  number  of  national  advertisers  who 
utilized  Detroit  newspapers  during  1928,  60.2%  of 
them  used  the  columns  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

This  is  good  evidence  with  a  majority  opinion  that  the 
national  advertiser  finds  The  Free  Press  wholly  indis¬ 
pensable  in  doing  a  complete  job  of  both  coverage  and 
salesmanship  in  the  Detroit  market. 

Furthermore,  out  of  the  total  number  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  picked  one  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium, 
44%  utilized  The  Free  Press  exclusively. 

Reaching  three  out  of  every  four  homes  in  the  English- 
speaking,  higher-ranking  districts  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
and  ever>^  other  home  in  the  entire  Detroit  market.  The 
Free  Press  provides  not  only  coverage  ‘ivithout  waste,  but 
a  rate  wholly  consistent  with  that  coverage. 


Verree  & 

Conklin,  Inc. 


)  I  National 

Representatives 


YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ON 
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of  Americans  Fifth  Market 
Covered  Exclusively  by  One 
Evening  and  Sunday  Newspaper 


That — according  to  ABC  figures — is  the  bined  circulations  of  both  evening  and  Sunday 

evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  situation  newspapers  do  not  offer  100%  coverage. 


X.  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  situation 
in  Pittsburgh — a  whale  of  a  market — and 
an  easy  one  to  reach. 

When  you  think  of  Pittsburgh  think  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  made  up  of  two  markets — where  the  com¬ 


bined  circulations  of  both  evening  and  Sunday 
newspapers  do  not  offer  1 00  %.  coverage. 

The  Sun-Telegraph  (evening  and  Sunday) 
covers  45%  of  Pittsburgh’s  trading  population 
alone.  And  covers  it  exclusively. 

Tue  Sun-Telegraph  is  vitally  essential  for  satis¬ 
factory  coverage  of  the  Pittsburgh  market. 


Where  Buying 
Power  Is  High  r 

In  Piiitbnrgb't  “Golden”  suburbs  and  ■ 

wcahby  residential  distrieis,  where  buying  1 

power  is  high,  the  Sun>Teiegrapb  leads  its  1 

evening  and  Sunday  competitor  by  a  wide  ' 

margin. 

THE  KEYSTONE  MARKET  OF 


January  Circulation: 
Daily,  188,775 


**  Sun 'T  elvania  ” 
1  —a  New  Market 

m  The  exclusive  Sun-Telegraph  market  in  the 

m  Pittsburgh  Trading  Area,  where  S40.000 

m  youthful  people  choose  the  Sun-Telegraph 

I  as  the  only  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 

f  they  want  to  read. 

THE  KEYSTONE  STATE 


January  Circulation  ^ 
Sunday,  366,984 


PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NEW  YORK 


National  Advertising  Representatives,  PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  DETROIT  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANOSCO 


ONE  OF  THE  TWENTY  EIGHT  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  READ  BY  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  MILUON  PEOPLE 


O  SET  OF  FIGURES  EVER.  COMFILED 

ean  prove  this... 


In  1895, The  Bulletin's  publisher  set  out  to  make 
a  fine  newspaper.  Seeking  .  . .  not  a  quick  growth 
.  . .  but  a  permanent  one.  A  growth  that  would 
be  rooted  deep  in  the  confidence,  —  in  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  Philadelphia  Home. 

A  few  thousand  circulation  then;  more  than  half 
a  million  now, —  without  a  premium,  prize  or 
circulation  contest! 

The  history  of  those  thirty-three  years  of  growth 
proves  how  well  The  Bulletin  sensed  the  type 
of  newspaper  that  Philadelphia  wanted. 

548,573  copies  daily  ...  a  market  of  600,000 
homes;  Only  a  few  newspapers  in  America 
exceed  it. 

Scarcely  a  home  in  Philadelphia  and  suburbs  is 
without  its  daily  copy  of  The  Bulletin.  At  one 
cost,  and  a  low  cost,  America’s  Third  Market 
can  be  thoroughly  covered  with  one  newspaper. 


AI'DITORS'  reports  indicate  total  circulation 
.  and  its  distribution.  Chans  and  graphs 
demonstrate  coverage  and  concentration.  Line 
and  milline  rates  give  figures  on  cost. 

But  no  set  of  figures  ever  compiled  can  prove 
the  chaiacter  of  a  muspaper  .  .  .  the  responsivtness 
of  its  readers. 

What  does  it  mean  to  the  advertiser  that  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  twice  the  circulation  of 
any  other  local  evening  paper  ? 

Or  that  it  nearly  equals  the  combined  circulation 
of  all  Philadelphia  morning  papers?  Or  that 
The  Bulletin’s  rate  is  one  of  the  lowest  in 
America  ? 

Is  it  the  kind  of  circulation  that  the  adveniser 
wants  ? 

It  depends  upon  the  charaaer  of  the  newspa¬ 
per;  and  charaaer  is  revealed  largely  by  its  history. 


In  tbt  Shtppmn  DiUrui 
Alone  Chettnut  Street,  from  Sixth  to 
1  wentT'Second  Street.  »re  located  exclu- 
>ive  shops  which  cater  to  the  wealth  ol 
Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs.  Of  the  187 
retailers  in  this  section  who  advertised 
durinic  1928,  16S  used  The  Bulletin. 
Eishty-seven  per  cent!  Retailers  place 
more  individual  advertisements  in  The 
Bulletin  than  in  all  Philadelphia,  daily 
and  Sunday,  newspapers  ctmtimJ. 


Drtroii  OSeet  S2I  lafayrtte  Boulevard 
San  Ffwueiaro  Odlcei  G81  Maahel  Sirael 


PHILADELPHIA 


Now  York  OArri  247  Park  Avauaa 
CkieiUtu  OSre:  .S3S  N.  Mirhlnan  Avenue 
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Melville  E.  Stone,  Guiding  Genius  of  A.  P 
Rests  With  Nation’s  Immortals 


Xcw  York  Staiits-ZeilHiiii,  ri-prcsentiiiR 
the  Xew  York  City  I’nblishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Roy  \V.  Howard,  chairman  t>l 
tile  b<iard,  Scripps- Howard  newsiwpcrs ; 
W.  W.  t-law'kins,  Reneral  inanaRer, 
Scripps- Howard  ncwspap<‘rs;  Frank 
Mason,  president.  International  News 
Service ;  James  CraiR,  Xnv  York  Sun ; 

S.  Mason,  eilitor,  Xnc  York 
Hx'cninfj  f’osi;  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  and  Louis  Wiley,  hiisiness 
invitation  of  York  Tinu'.f,  K.  H.  Hut- 

F'reeman  of  •*“<1  Lincoln  Palmer,  Ren- 

invitincT  the  niaiiaRer,  American  XewspjtiK-r 

•  Z’  Publishers’  Association;  Kichartl  IpMiker, 

u;  ‘  ■  Sprint) field  (Mass.)  Hepnhiican,  and  W. 

,r  f-nnU  -'•  ^YtUerhury  (Conn.)  Anierieoii. 

ft)rmer  a  director  and  the  latter  first 
in  accordance  vice-president  of  the  Assinriated  Press, 
ivitation  was  j  p  p  j j^esay,  Reneral  manaRer 

of  the  Canadian  Press ;  T,  S.  Dixon,  of 
inned  in  the  Reuter’s.  Limited,  of  London;  Rolx'rt 
\'t.,  but  Mr.  Remy,  of  the  Havas  .\Rency  of  Paris; 

personal  con-  Kenneth  Durant,  of  the  Tass  ARenev  of 

5  prominence  Soviet  Russia;  Dr.  .Moraski  Nowench, 

is  importance  (,f  the  Polish  TeleRraph  .\Rency ;  Kmil 
Klaessip.  of  the  Wolff  Itureau  of  I’erlin, 
■ess,  directors  and  W.  W.  Davies,  of  /.j  Xaeion,  Huenos 
id  representa-  Aires. 

orRanizations  The  Uitos  ('luh.  of  which  Mr.  Stone 


I'HK  ashes  of  Melville  F..  Stone, 
1  guiding  genius  of  the  Associated 
Press,  founder  of  the  Chicago  Doily 
Snes  and  journalist  and  diplomat  of 
lorld-wide  fame,  who  died  at  his  home 
0  New  York  F'eb.  15,  in  his  81st  year, 
(ill  rest  in  the  National  Cathedral  at 
Washington,  a  mortuary  reserved  only 


iot  those  occupying  places  of  highest  Julian  S. 
distinction  in  American  life. 

This  honor  to  the  great  journalist  was 
conferred  through 
Bishop  James  E> 

_ * _  e 


tnts  of  foreign  news 
wended  the  funeral  services  at  the  Park 
Arenue  Baptist  Cruch  Monday,  Feb.  18. 


Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  pastor  of 
it  church  and  a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Stone,  spoke  feelingly  of  his  life  and 
tdiievements. 

The  A.  P.  silenced  its  wires  in  all 
luts  of  the  world  for  one  minute  at  the 
^  of  the  service  as  a  mark  of  respect 
ior  the  late  chief.  All  employes  were 
twinested  to  stand  in  silence  for  this 
kriod.  This  was  the  first  time  A.  P. 
•ires  have  ever  maintained  a  world-wide 
dtnee. 

Men  from  the  executive  and  working 
wiks  of  the  organization  were  active 
idl-hearers.  They  were : 

Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  general 
wtuger;  J.  R.  Youatt,  treasurer;  M. 
f-  Moran,  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
'tone;  Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Stone’s  former  secretary;  Joseph  J. 
Jones,  assistant  to  the  treasurer;  Fre«l- 
tfick  Roy  Martin,  former  general  man- 


.Mthough  he  ha«l  retired  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  managership  of  the  Associates! 
Press,  Mr.  Stone  had  been  in  active  con¬ 
tact  with  the  organization  as  advisor  in 
matters  of  direction  and  management  up 
to  the  past  year,  when  his  constitution 
began  to  weaken.  Last  December  he  en¬ 
tered  a  hospital  for  treatment  and  had 
been  out  of  his  house  hut  little  since  re¬ 
turning  shortly  before  Christmas. 

Born  in  Hudson,  111.,  Mr.  Stone  was 
the  son  of  an  itinerant  .Methodist 
preacher,  whose  pulpit  was  a  covered 
wagon.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  he 
learned  to  set  type  and  the  stain  of 
printer’s  ink  marked  him  indelibly  for 
life.  In  1860  his  father  gave  up  his 
waiuiering  career  and  settled  in  Chicago, 
where  young  Stone  obtained  a  job  as 
carrier  boy  for  the  Chicago  TnUmie. 

Mr.  Stone  sorm  advanced  to  higher 
positions  on  the  news  staffs  of  various 
Chicago  papers.  In  1869  he  married 
Martha  McFarland  of  Chicago. 

He  served  as  reporter  and  special 


Portrait  by  Emil  Fucht 


Melville  E.  Stone 


i>l  su|)riMiu-  iniimrtaiice.  but.  of  course 
tluTc  was  no  IcKal  Kuarantcc  that  it  could 
not  Ih'  used  by  others  than  Mr.  Stone. 
To  offset  this  (launer  Mr.  Stone  used  an 
unusual  and  ingenious  procedure.  The 
law  of  literary  copyriRbt  required  an  ap¬ 
plicant  to  tile  the  printed  title  of  his 
“IsMik''.  with  the  Librarian  of  ConKress, 
an  article  iK-inx  construesl  as  a  “iHiok", 
with  a  tee  of  one  dollar.  15y  arrange¬ 
ment  with  .-\insworth  SiK)fford.  I'ongres- 
sional  L  brarian  and  a  friend  of  Mr. 
•Stone,  the  publisher  wired  the  title  of  an 
article  to  William  K.  Curtis,  chief  of  hi 
Washinuton  bureau,  who  “printed"  itim 
a  tyjK-writer.  and.  enclosing  it  in  an  en- 
velojK-  \^  th  a  dollar  hill,  slippi'd  it  uiuler 
the  door  of  Mr.  Sjsofford’s  residence  at 
night.  Mr.  Spofford  agreed  that  this 
would  he  in  compliance  with  the  law. 


The  family  of  Melville  E.  Stone  photographed  at  the  funeral  ser\i<-e'*  Monday. 
Left  to  right,  FdizalH-lh  Stone,  his  daughter.  Mrs.  MeKille  Stone,  anil 
Prof.  Oniiond  Slone,  brother. 

St.  Louis  lii'f’iihlic.  and  N'ictor  I-',  sired  it-  report.  This  was  fatal  to  a  co 
,vson  of  the  Chicauo  Daily  Seios.  operative  oi  gani/atioit  intended  to  Ik- -elf- 
.  Stone  accepted  the  jMisitioii  with  the  governing.  .Xccordingly,  the  organization 
lerstanding  that  he  was  also  to  con-  out  .  • 

le  as  president  of  the  (.IoIk-  National  ‘ ‘ 

,  '  as  general  manager  and  Mr.  Lawson  de- 

s  .1  .1-  ij  fi-  .1  dined  re-election  as  president.  On  Sept. 

)n  the  third  day  of  lus  connection  with  ,  ,  resolution  was  adopted  in- 


all  friends  of  Melville  E. 


Many  notables  of  the  literary  and  newspaper  worlds,  . . . .  — . 

Stone,  rounselor  and  retired  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  attended 
the  funeral  services  Monilay  at  the  Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Newr  \ork. 
The  photograph  shows  the  casket  being  borne  from  the  church. 


JOURNAUSTIC  WORLD’S  TRIBUTE  TO  STONE 


praise  for  Achievements  of  Associated  Press  Counselor  and  Expressions  of  Deep  Sorrow  at  His  Passing 

Received  by  Family  and  Press  Service 


^HEN’  news  of  the  death  of  Melville 
”  E.  Stone  became  known  a  flood  of 
-ibotes  and  eulogies  immediately  poured 
t  upon  his  widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Mc- 
firland  Stone,  and  into  the  New  York 
Sees  of  the  Associated  Press.  They 
{imf  from  directors  and  officers  of  the 
A.  P.,  executives  of  other  press  asso- 
rations.  newspaper  executives,  public 
Aials  and  foreign  celebrities. 

Most  of  the  tributes  carried  an  in- 
•.Mte  touch  instilled  by  personal  ac- 
jaintance  of  the  senders  with  M.  E.  S. 
"Vy  praised  Mr.  Stone’s  qualities  as  a 
umalist,  as  an  employer,  as  a  diplomat 
isd  as  a  friend,  .\mong  those  received 
ifre  the  following; 

Frank  B.  Noyk.s,  publisher  of  the 


world.  A  big  man  with  friends  in  all 
lands. 

Stu.art  H.  Pkkry,  publisher,  Adriam 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram,  and  an  A.  P. 
director — The  death  of  Melville  Stone 
has  removed  from  the  stage  of  modem 
journalism  its  most  distinguished  figure. 
The  .Associates!  Press  is  the  great  visible 
monument  to  his  genius  and  labor,  for  to 
his  vision  the  design  of  that  great  or¬ 
ganization  in  large  measure  was  due,  and 
its  practical  development  was  in  like 
measure  due  to  his  tireless  lalwr  and 
ma'terly  skill  during  the  long  period  of 
his  active  management. 

The  heuefits  of  his  great  services,  how¬ 
ever,  extend  to  the  entire  field  of  j*>ur- 
nalism  and  to  the  public,  through  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  accurate  and  im- 
hiu.sed  new.sgatliering  and  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  news  distribution 
and  tx'cause  of  the  high  ideals  that  he 
steadfastly  maintained.  His  influence  has 
lieen  felt  indirectly  by  all  publishers  and 
by  all  newsgathering  agencies,  ami  the 
IxMufits  from  the  full,  indeptnident  and 
accurate  dissemination  of  telegraphic 
news  have  accrued  not  only  to  America, 
hut  all  nations. 

To  those  who  knew  him  a  deep  per¬ 
sonal  .sorrow  is  a<lded  to  the  sense  of 
public  loss,  for  his  personality  charm^ 
and  inspired  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

Bkmvmin  H.  .Anthony,  Nexv  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard  <'V  Mercury,  Executive 
t  oinmittee  of  the  .Associateil  Press — 
Melville  E.  Stone  has  been  the  outstand¬ 
ing  figure  of  journalism  throughout  the 
world.  His  accomi>lishmcnts  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  were  brilliant  and  fearless.  Rou¬ 
tine  work  in  his  otfice,  or  gaining  a  free 
and  uncensored  report  from  a  King  or  a 
Czar  were  for  him  a  jiart  of  his  daily 
task.  His  steadfast  settle  of  right  was 
so  marked  that  every  one  knew  he  was 
giving  the  truth  and  inspiring  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  .AsscK'iated  Press  to  keep  up 
to  his  high  standar»l.  To  meet  him  was 
.an  honor  aiul  to  he  assoc  .'ited  with  him 
was  an  insjiiration. 

Rii  II  \R[>  Hookkr  of  the  Sfiringfield 
Het'uhliean,  director  of  the  .Associat*^ 
|>r,.ss  — Melville  Iv  Stone’s  monument  is 
the  .\ssoriated  Press  It  st.ands  as  proof 
of  the  victory  which  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  won  .Vs  years  ago  for  the  great 
princii)le  of  cooperative  news  gathering 
free  from  orivate  contrfd  anil  subject  to 
the  censorshii)  of  truth  and  accuracy  as 
applied  by  1 memlH-rs.  including  every 
shade  of  jxilitical  and  economic  opinion. 

To  serve  with  him  in  after  years  was 
to  gain  a  sense  of  the  vision  an*l  the 
ide.alisin  which  had  m.ade  that  victory 
|)ossihle  and  which  had  built  ujion  it  as 
the  foundation  for  the  service  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  tiwlay. 

Roiikrt  Kw  inc..  publisher.  Nerv  Orleans 
Stales,  and  second  vice-jiresident  of  the 
\ssiKiated  Press  In  the  death  of  Mel- 
\ille  !•..  Stone.  America  loses  one  of  its 
onlstanding  journalists,  jle  rose  from 
the  Ixittom  of  the  profession  to  the  post 
of  publisher  of  one  iif  the  world  s  most 
widelv  known  .American  newspaiiers, 
the  Chitaao  Sews.  His  enduring  nuMUi- 
inent  is  the  .\ssociated  Press.  Without  a 
peer  as  a  newsgathering  agency,  and 
brought  to  its  present  standing  in  all 
quarters  of  the  worbl  hv  the  ability, 
energy  and  high  ideaK  of  Mr.  Stone. 

Hi  HI  RT  H  P.AKKR,  publisher.  Cleveland 
Tlain  Draler.  and  a  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  in  life  to  serve  one’s  fellowmen  as 
Melville  E.  Stone  has  done  during  his 
more  than  .sO  years  as  journalist  and  as 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Beloved  by  us  all  he  has  gone  to  his  final 
rest.  His  memory  will  long  lie  cher¬ 
ished  by  every  one  who  knew  him. 

Rorkrt  Mi  I.kan,  Philadelphia  Hulle- 
tin.  and  director  of  the  Assctciated 
Press — With  the  death  of  Melville  E. 
Stone  there  passes  one  of  the  great  fig- 


Usociateil  Press — .At  this  moment  I  can 
"Iv  say  that  I  think  I  have  lost  a  very 
nr  friend  and  one  of  the  two  or  three 
'illy  great  men  I  have  ever  known. 
.\doi.ph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  .Vnc 
vk  Times  and  a  director  of  the  Asso- 
In  Mr.  Stone’s  death 


alfd  Press- 
simalism  loses  a  courageous  leader  and 
]  wise  counselor  and  the  country  a  true 
iitriot.  WTien,  more  than  thirty  years 
«n,  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the  task  of 
jfi-eloping  a  news  service  owned  and 


Specially  dran-n  lor  Editor  &  1’urlisiif:i(  by  Harry  Hrcssler 


.Mr.  ."stone  it  press  assiKiations  in  other  countries,  the 
or  service  to  must  ultimately  liecome  world- 

iit  of  a  noble  wide  .and  prevail.  This  was  his  work,  the 
a  tine  princi-  accomplishment  of  his  later  years,  and 
nenace  to  the  was  so  well  done  that  it  is  his  suffi- 
ot  the  press.  nionument.  ^’et  a  reading  of  his 

er  fought  for  autobiography  shows  that  in  other  fiehP 
,  , .  he  was  a  poincer.  He  founded  the  first 

nd  Mr  Stone,  penny  newspainr  in  the  we-t.  He  origi- 
to  feel  that  nated  the  idea  of  having  newspa|R'rs  dis- 
isated  for  the  tributed  by  fast  mail  train.  Most  of  all 
o  the  end.  he  i,c  was  the  father  of  the  (xipular  priced 
he  .Associated  newsoaixT  of  the  non-partisan,  unseiisa- 
.  dreamed  of  tionaf  public  service  t>]H'  which  he 
•1?  L  brought  to  a  brilliant  success  in  the 

ivill  be  greatly  Chicago  Daily  News.  .After  he  had  done 
If  1  .  ®  man’s  work  as  a  great  eilitor  and  re- 

ICK.  pulilisher  tired  to  enjoy  a  well-earne<l  rest  he  had 
ireitor  ot  the  energy  and  resiliency  to  undertake 

*  V*,  the  wider  and  more  important  task  of 

re.iding.  it  is  building  up  our  greatest  press  association 

. in  a  competitive  struggle  which  would 

have  killed  the  fighting  spirit  of  a  weak¬ 
er  man.  Two  such  achievements  should 
as  dis-  make  his  fame  secure.  It  was  my  good 
>t  news  fortune  to  know  Mr.  Stone  well  during 
his  maturer  years.  It  was  a  great  priv- 
.J*-‘  ilege.  His  unassuming  friendliness,  his 
of  making  its  perpetual  interest  in  the  fortunes  and  de- 
once  su|iplied  velopment  of  younger  men.  the  recre  dive 
and  inspiring  human  touch  in  all  his  re¬ 
lations  with  others  were  lieautiful.  Truly 
this  day  a  great  and  very  lovable  man 
ly  has  fallen  in  Israel. 

Cl.  ARK  Howki.i..  publisher.  Atlanta 
Con.stitution.  and  a  director  of  the  .\sso- 
ciated  Press — The  death  of  Melville 
Elijah  .Stone,  father  and  founder  of  the 
newspaper  Associatinl  Press,  removes  the  most  out¬ 
standing  figure  of  .American  journalism. 
L'r  It  ater-  His  constructive  genius  conceiveil  the 
first  vice  great  iileal  that  he  directed  into  the  iii- 
ress — Mel-  corjioration  and  expansion  of  the  .Asso- 
■  is  secure  ciated  Press.  Its  integrity  of  conduct, 

ulations  of  its  neutrality  from  all  partisanships  and 

.  ^  _  :oo|)crative  propaganda,  its  proficiency  in  picturing 

Kathering.  When  he  retired  as  gen-  worlrl  events  from  day  to  day,  and  its 
manager  of  the  .Associated  Press  it  reliability  which  is  trusted  alike  by 

recognized  as  the  greatest  news-  thrones  and  truckmen  the  world  over  are 

Ting  and  news-distributing  enter-  the  fine  fruits  of  his  wise  and  progressive 
in  the  world,  the  classic  model  for  spirit. 


•Titifying  to  reflect  that  Melville 
'tone  made  his  chief  impression  on 
"1^  by  relentless  adherence  to  the  p 
yf  pure  news  rejxtrting 
lid  methiKl 


■Tile  of 

iiiraished  from  the 
■^itorializing. 

Mr.  Stone  saw  in  the  .American  iieopli 
a  intelligence  cajKible 
adjustments  when 
•Ttti  plain  facts. 

^JTiroughout  his  long  periixl  of  useful 
‘  ■  ■  "'ress.  he  clung 

so  tenacioU'l; 

.  regarded  as 
tradition  but 
nalism  in  a  very  great 
always  remain  an  in¬ 
observant 


with  the  .Associated  I 
I®  this  rule  of  impartiality 
^^not  only  is  the  A.  I 
'’™itely  habited  in  this 
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ures  of  the  perjod  of  trenitiidous  news¬ 
paper  development  in  this  country.  The 
foresight  and  vision  which  he  applied  to 
the  development  of  the  Asxjciated  Press 
were  accompanied  by  a  conviction  as  to 
its  purpose,  a  determination  to  carry 
that  purpose  out,  and  a  tenacious  adher¬ 
ence  to  its  ideals  and  principles  which 
has  become  one  of  the  great  forces  in 
the  growrth  of  this  ccjuntry  the  future 
may  form  a  more  complete  estimate  of 
his  contribution  but  we  who  have  worked 
with  him  have  been  conscious  not  only 
of  the  force  of  his  personality  but  of 
the  pleasant  and  genial  qualaitics  of 
friendship  that  have  endeared  him  to  all 
his  fellow  .workers.  His  readiness  to 
help,  his  sound  advice  to  younger  men, 
coupled  with  the  remarkable  success  of 
his  career,  have  Ik-cu  and  will  remain 
an  inspiration  to  the  younger  generation 
of  newspaper  men. 

Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press — Hun- 
dreads  of  active  newspaper  men  of  today 
sat  at  the  reportorial  feet  of  Mr.  Stone. 
He  was  the  inspiration  of  thousands  of 
reporters,  and  memory  of  his  way  of 
treating  news  will  lead  others  in  years 
to  come. 

Those  who  worked  directly  under  him 
loved  the  way  he  always  referred  to 
them  as  “his  boys.”  He  demanded  of 
them  truth  and  accuracy  and  that  they 
remember  above  everything  else  that 
they  were  “reporters.”  To  him  that 
meant  truth  and  accuracy,  and  proof 
that  he  remained  a  reporter  to  the  last 
week  of  his  life  is  in  my  keeping. 

J.  R.  Youatt,  treasurer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — One  of  my  valued  posses¬ 
sions  today  is  the  knowledge  that  for 
the  past  35  years  I  held  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  Melville  E.  Stone.  To 
have  known  him  as  I  have  in  these 
years,  his  energy,  his  fighting  spirit  and 
his  unswerving  allegiance  to  a  glorious 
ideal  has  always  been  to  me  an  incentive 
for  goofl  work.  The  sadness  of  his  pass¬ 
ing  is  tempered  by  the  value  of  his  ex¬ 
ample  which  will  la.st  for  all  time. 

M.  F.  Moran,  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Stone. — I  have  worked  with  Mr.  Stone 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
From  personal  contact  with  him  and  with 
those  who  have  Ijeen  associated  with  him 
during  this  period.  I  feel  there  is 
no  man  who  could  have  held  more  of 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  employes  than 
he.  To  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  directly  under  his  eyes  is  some¬ 
thing  one  can  never  forget.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  always  stand  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory. 

Abthi'r  S.  Thompson,  former  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mr.  Stone  and  A.  P.  office  mana¬ 
ger  and  executive  assistant,  now  manager 
of  the  printing  ink  department,  Colum¬ 
bian  Carlion  Company — I  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Stone  and 
to  the  Associated  Press  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  a  real  way  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  old  chief.  One  had  only 
to  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Stone  to 
realize  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
truly  great  man.  With  his  activities 
stretching  out  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
he  was  always  a  very  busy  man,  yet  he 
never  forgot  that  he  and  all  of  his  co¬ 
workers  were  human  lieings.  I  was  con- 
.stantly  impressed  with  the  thought  that, 
aside  from  his  being  a  genius  at  organ¬ 
ization  and  making  and  holding  friends, 
his  one  greatest  virtue  was  that  he  was 
intensely  human. 

What  he  accomplished  for  journalism 
and  better  newspapers  will  always  place 
him  as  the  peer  in  journalism.  Few 
people  realize  that  his  fight  to  establish 
a  property  right  in  news  was  not  won  in 
a  day.  Having  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
property  right  could  be  established,  he 
was  constantly  striving  <iver  a  period  of 
25  years  to  that  end  until  he  overcame 
all  obstacles  and  made  it  a  fact.  This  one 
thing  alone  was  worth  the  lifetime  of  any 
man.  .Ml  those  who  knew  him  loved 
him  and  will  miss  him. 

M.  A.  White,  (ieneral  FMitor,  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — Melville  E.  Steme  was  the 
gieatest  newspaper  man  I  have  ever 
known.  Others,  in  better  position  to 
estimate  such  values,  have  told  of  his 
eminence  and  versatility  in  other  fields. 
VI y  knowledge  of  him  over  many  years 
was  as  the  keen,  incisive,  kindly  auto¬ 
crat  who  notwitbstanding  his  manifold 


MES  A  GREAT  PACIHCATOR,  BUT  WITH  NO 
COMPROMISE  ON  PRINC1PLE--COOPER 


Kent  C<x»i)er,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  on  returning  to  New 
York  Thursday,  gave  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  following  tribute  to  Mr. 
Stone ; 

I  find  it  diffiicult  to  put  into  words 
the  extent  of  my  affection  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  Melville  E.  Stone.  His  kindly 
and  genial  jR-rsonality  endeared  him  to 
all  his  associates ;  his  genius  as  an  or¬ 
ganizer  and  his  firm  adherence  to  the 
fundamentals  in  which  he  believed  in- 
sjiired  the  staffs  with  an  intense  devo¬ 
tion  tf)  himself  and  his  ideals. 

During  his  active  career  he  made  it 
a  jioint  to  lx  acquainted  with  all  of 
those  with  whom  he  laliored,  and  even 
th<ise  who  were,  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  dejirived  of  the  advantage  of 
daily  asscxriation,  felt  that  in  MES  they 
had  a  friend  on  whom  they  could  rely. 
The  personal  prcdilems  of  the  humblest 
memlx*r  of  the  staff  were  sure  to  receive 
his  kindly  and  sympathetic  consideration. 
Although  he  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
his  rule  was  based  on  justice  and  equal¬ 
ity — the  doctrine  of  the  square  deal. 

In  his  life  he  was  one,  it  seems  to  me, 
who  to  slightly  paraphrase  Kipling  could 
"Walk  with  crowds  and  keep  his  virtue. 
Or  talk  with  Kings  nor  lose  the  common 
touch.’’ 

Whatever  he  may  have  accomplished 
as  a  newspajxr  publisher,  or  as  a  hanker, 
his  life  work  was  the  Associated  Press, 
and  upon  that,  in  my  judgment,  w'ill 
rest  the  estimate  of  his  value  to  human- 
ity. 

It  always  has  seemed  to  me  exception¬ 


ally  appropriate  that  ME.S  and  .\P 
should  have  their  birth  in  the  same  year, 
for  he  was  born  in  1848  and  it  was  in. 
that  year  that  the  first  group  of  news- 
paixTs.  banded  together  for  a  c<K>j»era- 
tive  effort  in  news  gathering,  adopted 
the  name  of  the  .Assixiated  Press. 

.As  one  who  has  followed  him  as  the 
active  manager  of  this  news  organiza¬ 
tion,  I  can  appreciate  fully  the  many 
problems  which  he  encountered  in  the 
battle  for  a  mutual  news  organization 
which  would  give  to  the  people  of  the 
world  information  on  which  they  might 
rely  in  the  formation  of  opinions. 

In  early  days  when  the  idea  of  com¬ 
plete  cooperation  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  was  new,  there  were  clashing  in¬ 
terests  to  be  composed,  and  for  this  task 
MES  was  peculiarly  fitted.  He  was  a 
great  pacificator,  and  yet  never  would 
com|)romise  with  principles. 

His  battle  to  establish  the  property 
right  in  news,  fought  through  the  years 
to  final  success,  placed  the  product  of 
journalism  on  a  plane  not  before  occu¬ 
pied,  and  reserved  to  the  writer  the 
credit  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled. 

No  finer  monument  to  his  memory 
could  be  erected  than  this  mutual  and 
cooperative  group  known  as  AP — in¬ 
spired  by  the  ideals  of  public  service 
which  permeated  its  founders  and  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  fostered  by  MES.  That 
this  monument  may  endure;  that  the 
broad  and  clearly  marked  pathw'ay  he 
made  for  us  shall  be  followed,  is  the 
firm  determination  of  all  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  carry  on  as  his  successors. 


duties  as  head  of  the  great  organization 
seemed  always  “on  tf)p”  of  the  big  news 
event  of  the  day. 

.Always  sparing  of  words  in  his  com¬ 
ments  on  the  day’s  news  his  criticisms 
or  instructions  were  unerring  as  to  its 
values.  During  the  World  War  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  night  .service  of  the 
.Assixiated  Press.  We  often  wondered 
when  he  slept.  .At  any  hour  the  crisp 
introduction  of  “what’s  new”  heralded 
MES  on  the  telephone.  But  nothing 
seemed  new  to  him.  Phases,  places,  men 
— all  seemed  familiar  as  he  added  a  sug¬ 
gestion  or  comment  to  each  development 
made  known  to  him.  This  great  back¬ 
ground  to  his  marvelous  news  sense  was 
the  combination  that,  to  my  mind,  made 
him  the  greatest  newspaper  man  of  his 
time. 

To  have  known  him  was  an  inspiration 
to  newspaper  workers ;  to  have  served 
under  him  a  badge  of  honor. 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  chief  of 
foreign  .service,  .Associated  Press— Mr. 
Stone’s  death  is  deeply  mourned  by  the 
men  who  serve  the  Associated  Press 
abroad.  He  was  the  first  man  with  suffi¬ 
cient  vision  to  create  a  sustained  foreign 
service  and  arrange  for  an  exchange  of 
news  with  the  great  foreign  news 
agencies.  For  35  years  his  name  has 
been  familiar  to  journalists  and  foreign 
offices  the  world  over.  “Melstone,”  his 
cable  address,  was  as  well  known  in 
Peking,  Tokio  and  Buenos  Aires  as  it  is 
in  the  I’nitcd  States.  .Associated  Press 
correspomlents  the  world  over  always 
thought  of  what  M.  E.  S.  would  do  with 
any  problem  which  confronted  them,  and 
they  will  continue  to  act  with  the  fair¬ 
ness  and  justice  which  he  always  prac¬ 
ticed.  His  precepts  will  continue  in  the 
foreign  service  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
service  of  the  Ass«xiated  Press. 

Bvron  Price,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau,  .Assixiated  Press — Many  of  us 
are  accustomed  to  take  for  granted  the 
vast  achievement  to  which  Mr.  Stone 
devoted  his  lifetime.  But  none  of  us 
who  have  Ixen  privileged  to  serve  uixler 
him  w  11  ever  learn  to  take  for  granted 
the  man  himself.  The  stern  rectituile  of 
his  character  and  the  bigness  of  heart 
and  mind  which  he  applied  to  even  the 
smallest  of  his  decisions  will  remain  a 
lasting  inspiration  to  everyone  w’th 
whom  he  came  into  contact. 

Frank  Ma.son.  president.  International 

News  .Service — The  memory  of  Melville 


E.  Stone’s  genius  as  a  newspaper  man. 
which  lighted  the  path  of  the  press  to 
new  ideals  of  service,  will  live  forever  in 
the  history  of  world  journalism.  He  Ix*- 
longs  in  the  .American  Hall  of  fi'ame — 
iKrt  only  as  a  great  journalist  but  as  a 
statesman  and  patriot. 

William  W.  Hawkins,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Scn’pps-Howard  Newspapers — 
Melville  E.  Stone  was  one  of  the  greatest 
journalists  of  our  times.  .Admired  for 
his  genius  by  friend  and  foe,  he  stood 
for  many  years  the  unchallenged  leader 
of  his  great  organization.  He  was  a 
great  diplomat  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
His  per.sonal  charm  won  the  devotion  of 
those  near  to  him.  To  have  known  him 
was  a  privilege  to  any  newspaper  man; 
to  have  seen  him  in  action  and  to  have 
felt  the  metal  of  his  opposition  was  an 
experience  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Those  who  fougI\t  him  hardest  in  the 
early  days  of  press  association  develop¬ 
ment  perhaps  admired  him  most  and  in 
later  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
some  of  them  learned  to  love  him  for 
his  rich  personality. 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  the 
United  Press — I  have  just  been  informed 
of  the  death  of  Melville  E.  Stone  and 
desire  to  extend  the  deep  regret  and 
svmpathv  of  the  United  Press  Associa¬ 
tions.  Older  and  closer  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  Stone  than  I  can  speak  of  his 
nianifold  qualities  and  mind  and  heart 
in  detail  and  intimacy.  I  cannot  ap¬ 
proach.  but  the  United  Press  has  the 
keenest  and  solidest  appreciation  of  the 
great  and  enduring  work  he  d-d  in  his 
lifetime  in  the  development  of  the  ideals 
and  ethical  standards  of  American  press 
associations,  which  have  made  them  the 
ablest,  stronge.st  and  most  comprehensive 
in  the  world.  His  unrelenting  insist¬ 
ence  u|)on  impartiality,  accuracy  and  ab- 
vilute  honesty  in  news  created  stand¬ 
ards  that  have  become  universal  in 
.American  journalism,  and  for  that  all 
.Americans  stand  tremendously  in  his 
debt.  He  was  a  great  newspaper 
man.  a  great  press  association  executive 
and  a  great  patriot. 

J.  F.  B.  I.ivESAY,  General  Manager  of 
the  Canadian  Press — Terribly  grieved  to 
hear  of  death  of  our  fine  old  friend. 
Melville  Stone,  to  whom  the  Canadian 
Press  owes  so  mixh. 

H.  \'.  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Sa- 
vaimoh  (Ga. )  Montmti  \cws — The  Sa¬ 
vannah  Morning  News  was  saddened  by 


news  of  the  death  of  the  grand  old  : 
of  the  .Assoc. ated  Press.  Melvilit 
Stone  pioneered  in  the  field  of 
tional  news-gathering  and  built  upon' 
foundation  of  confidence  and 
which  opened  the  door  of  news  5 jure, 
all  over  the  world  to  Assixiated  I’r  j 
representatives.  Old-timers  in  the  ru. 
paper  profession  perhaps  appreciate  • 
value  of  his  early  efforts  more  lii: 
newsiia|xr  men  of  this  generation,  S, 
even  they  have  felt  the  force  of  inj  j- 
lluence  and  jxrsonality  in  the  o- 
tion.  The  .Ass<xiate<l  Press,  which 
so  dear  to  him.  has  necessarily  txen  •• 
mendoiisly  e.xpanded  in  recent  years 
meet  the  ever-growing  requirements 
the  member  paixrs,  but  nothing  can 
lx  done  in  the  way  of  miKlern  devel  ■ 
ment  that  will  detract  from  tiie  glorv 
which  .MeKille  Iv.  .Stone  is  ent  tled. 
.Morning  \e\v>,  in  common  with  • 
memixr  paix-rs,  keenly  feels  the  loss  , 
a  personal  one. 

Gii.hext  1 1.  l.EACii.  publisher  of  • 
I.ccshurq  (Fla.)  \forninq  Coiiiiiii'rcia 
Received  word  of  the  death  of  .Melvil 
!•'.  Stone  with  sincere  regret.  I’ertn 
me  U)  add  my  condolences  to  tlvise  of 
national  newspaperdom  an<l  let  us  n 
forget  what  hr  accomplishetl  durini;  •' 
trying  years  of  the  orgaiTzation  and  : 
building  of  the  .Assixiated  Press. 

Frederick  I.  Tho.mpson,  publisher 
Mobile  Register  and  associated  new 
papers— -No  greater  achievement  '  i 
have  bc*en  attained  by  any  man  within  t' 
generation  than  that  attained  by  Melv 
E.  Stone.  He  huilded  the  foundation 
an  agency  of  informatiim,  unbiased,  un 
colored,  .so  that  free  people  of  every  race 
and  creed  could  be  informed  and,  thus 
informed,  reach  true  apiiraisal  and  opir. 
ion.  Upon  that  foundation  rests  m 
securely  than  any  other  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  recognition  of  the  right' 
of  mankind.  The  Associated  Press  w1! 
be  his  monument.  The  passing  of  M' 
Stone  should  be  mourned  bv  all  people, 
as  he  will  be  mourned  by  his  colh 
of  the  fraternity  of  newspapers,  and 
espec'ally  by  those  who  held  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship. 

John  VV.  Davis,  Democratic  nominee 
for  President  in  1924 — Melville  E.  Stone 
was  a  great  figure  in  American  life, 
man  possessed  of  a  broad  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs  and  sound  judgment.  In 
building  up  the  Associated  Press  he  did 
a  work  that  few  men  would  have  been 
capable  of.  I  deeply  regret  his  death 

James  F.  Ai.len,  Secretary  of  the 
Ixitos  Clulv — Mr.  Stone  was  for  many 
years  one  of  our  outstanding  and  ino<t 
dearly  beloved  members.  His  death 
brings  to  us  a  great  loss.  His  death 
a  loss  to  the  entire  nation,  which  held 
him  in  high  esteem  for  his  many  splendid 
accomplishments. 

John  Ste:wart  Bryan,  publisher 
the  Richmond  (Va. )  News  Leader  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Mrs.  Stone 

“The  death  of  Melville  E.  Stone  is 
personal  loss  to  me,  as  to  many.  I  first 
heard  him  speak  at  the  University 
Virginia,  in  the  nineties,  on  ‘Duties. 
Ideals  and  Power  of  the  Press.’  Those 
ideals  he  translated  into  action.  Though 
he  no  longer  lives,  the  great  field 
newspaper  publishing  is  eternally  greater 
for  his  influence.” 

The  following  tribute  was  sent 
Mrs.  Stone  by  Louis  Wilcv,_  busin» 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times 
am  deeply  grieved  at  the  passin*r  of  yt^ 
husband  and  offer  you  my  confidence  with 
the  hope  that  your  sorrow  may 
softened  by  the  knowledt'e  that  it 
shared  by  thousands  of  his  fellow  dti- 
zeii.s,  and  notably  by  his  associates 
the  ncwspaixr  world.  His  constructive 
genius  shown  in  the  management  of  the 
great  news  gathering  agency  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  coupled,  h^ 
untiring  energy  combined  with  unselfish 
devotion  to  his  objective,  his  fearles'nW 
and  independence,  combine  to  render  hiff 
an  outstanding  figure  in  the  history 
our  country.”  _ 

.Among  others  who  voiced  their  trijE 
utes  to  Mr.  Stone  were  Ixird  Riddelh 
of  London;  Newcomb  Carlton,  presiden' 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  teW' 
pany ;  John  McCormack,  the  tenor;  ( 
Rook,  a  former  director  of  the 
ated  Press;  Frank  D.  Thrtxip,  publisher 
of  the  l'>atetifort  (la.)  Democrat. 
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N.Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE  EXPANDING  PLANT  ( 


Tlie  move  uptown  to  40th  street  was 
made  to  obtain  a  more  centralized  loca¬ 
tion  tor  distribution  and  t(<  1k‘  near  the 
I’cnnsylvania  and  Grand  Central  termi¬ 
nals  ft)r  suburltan  delivery. 

The  seven-story  buildiitg  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  oiK  iied  in  April,  1922.  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  ojK-rate  on  the  gravity 
system.  Business  and  editt)rial  depart¬ 
ments  were,  and  still  are,  linrated  o«»  the 
upjK-r  fl(H)rs  of  the  huilding  and  copy 
flowed  snuKithly  down  through  the  com- 
l>osing  rcH>m  to  the  press  rintm  and  so  to 
the  delivery  department. 

■Mthough  the  plans  were  drawn  up  by 
Lockw(M«l  (ireeiie  &  Co.,  S.  P.  Weston, 
newsptiper  engineer,  developed  the 
ojK-rating  scheme  and  the  general  lay¬ 
out.  .At  the  opening  of  the  plant,  Mr. 
Weston  e.xplained  his  then  quite  new 
methods  of  newsitaper  production. 

“NewspaiHT  operations  must  accelerate 
as  they  move  toward  their  conclusion. 
'I'he  business  othce  has  the  full  24  hours 
of  the  day  for  its  work,  the  news  and 
e<litorial  deiiartments  have  12  hours  in 
which  to  gather  and  prepare  the  tnorn- 
iiig  news  and  to  comment  ujkui  it;  the 
comixising  r(Mim  must  i>ut  it  together  in 
eight  hours:  the  pressroom  has  six  hours 
in  which  to  turn  out  the  finished  product; 
and  the  circulation  department  h.is  to 
‘f:m  out’  and  distribute  the  papers  within, 
say,  a  radius  of  IttO  mdes,  within  four 
bour>." 

The  A  l  to  )  or k  I  rihuHf  came  to  the 
uptown  i>lant  in  l'»2.1  and  in  1924  a^ 
sortx-d  the  old  .Vcm  York  Herald,  made 
famous  by  the  Bennetts. 

Artbnr  Draper  is  asMK-iate  editor  of 
the  Heraltl  Tribtme ;  R.  Holcombe  is 
managing  editor;  Howard  Davis  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager;  ( iforge  J.  .Auer,  adyertis- 
itig  manager ;  Holn’rt  t  reswell,  circul^ 
tioii  manager;  l.ouis  Heatrm,  classified 
;idvertising  manager,  ainl  Stanley  Walker, 
city  editor. 


similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  the 
Fifth  .Avenue  section  of  New  York,  it 
is  stated.  Residences  have  given  way  to 
retail  stores,  dressmaking  establishments, 
banks,  art  dealers,  advertising  agents  and 
many  .American  firms. 

Three  years  ago  the  newspapers 
started  to  penetrate  this  area  with  the 
construction  of  a  ”-'w  plant  for  Fiqaro, 
which  was  followed  shortly  by  Le  Quo- 
tidicn. 

The  present  plant  of  the  Paris  Herald 
in  the  Rue  dii  I.ouvre.  where  it  has 
lieen  since  the  publication  of  its  first 
issue  in  18*X),  has  become  inadequate 
owing  to  the  nap<-r’s  rapid  growth  in 
recent  years 

When  the  building,  now  occupieil  by  the 
N’ew  ^'ork  Herald  Tribune,  was  con¬ 
structed.  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  daily  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  pap«r  had  out¬ 
grown  its  old  tpiarters  in  the  original 
Tribune  Building  on  Nassau  street,  a 
branch  of  the  once  famous  Park  Row. 


DETROIT  NEWS  PLANS 
TO  ENLARGE  PLANT 


n  to  Present  Structure  Km 
d  at  Employe*’  Dinner  to 
r. — Will  Double  Capacity 
of  All  Department* 


addition  to  the  plant  of 
!W.  which  will  double  the 
i  all  departments,  were 
lltam  K.  Scripps,  presi- 
given  to  officers  of  the 
•s  at  the  Book-L  adillac 
'Ihe  new  section,  Mr. 
ill  lie  four  stories  high 
i  occupied  by  the 
in  an  entire  city  block, 
the  building  is  expected  m 

--fsident  of 
the  rise  of  the  paper 
founded  years  ago  by  the 
father  of  the  new 


announced  l>y  "  '• 
dent,  at  a  dinner 
News  by  employe 
Hotel  recently. 

Scripps  said,  w 
.and  will  exteinl  the  area 
.News  to  take 
(Completion  of 
18  moiitbs. 

(ieorge  ( ■.  I’.ootb,  retiring  pre 
the  News.  s|)okc  <ju 

since  it  was  f . .  - 

late  James  E.  Scripps, 
president. 

C.ucsts  of  honor  at  the  dinner  m  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  B.Kith  and  Mr.  Scripps.  were: 
Mrs.  Harriett  J.  Scripps,  widow  of 
founder;  .Mrs.  C.eorge  G.  I^th;  Here- 
ward  S.  Scott,  director  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent ;  Kdgar  B.  Whitcomb,  director  avA 
Mrs.  Whitcomb;  Warren  S.  Bo<^. 
director  and  treasurer;  and  • 

Cecil  Billington.  secretary,  and  .Mra. 
Billington;  Herliert 
manager ;  and  D.  Roy  Merrill,  bu. 


HASKELL  RETURNS  HOME 

Henry  j.  Haskell,  etlitor  of  the  Kansas 
(  it y  Star,  has  returned  home  from  Roch¬ 
ester,  Minn.,  where  he  underwent  an 
ojieration  at  the  Mayo  clinic. 


How  skyseraper  addition  to  Herald  Tribune  plant  will  look  when  completed. 
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RADIO  PRESS  SERVICE  ORGANIZED  TO 
COLLECT  NEWS  FOR  STATIONS 

Immediately  Appeals  for  20  Short-Wave  Channels  for  Intra¬ 
continental  Communications — C.  A.  Sloan,  Formerly 
of  N.  Y.  World,  Is  President 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


A  PRESS  association  to  serve  radio 
stations  throufthout  the  country  with 
daily  spot  news  reports  was  established 
this  week  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
National  Radio  Press  Association,  Inc., 
a  Delaware  corporation  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York.  Immediately  follow¬ 
ing  its  incorporation  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  filed  an  appeal  with  the  Federal 
Radio  Gimmission  in  Washington  for 
the  transfer  of  all  short  wave  radio 
channels  allocated  to  press  communica¬ 
tions  to  bona  fide  organizations  engaged 
or  planning  to  engage  in  broadcasting  of 
news  over  the  radio,  and  applied  for  al¬ 
location  of  20  short  intracontincntal 
wave  channels  to  itself. 

The  main  office  of  the  National  Radio 
Press  Association  is  at  11  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York.  Charles  .'\.  Sloan, 
formerly  in  charge  of  radio  news  broad¬ 
casting  for  the  Neit>  York  IV arid,  is 
president  and  managing  director  of  the 
association,  and  Miss  H.  A.  Millar,  sec¬ 
retary  to  Hcr?>ert  Bayard  Swope,  former 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  is  secretary  of  the  new  coriK)ra- 
tion. 

Although  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Swope 
conferred  with  prrmioters  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  capacity  of  advisor  and  his 
aecretary  is  secretary  of  the  corporation, 
both  Miss  Millar  and  Mr.  Sloan  denied 
that  the  former  e<litor  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  National  Radio  Press 
Association. 

The  new  service  plans  to  supply  radio 
stations  with  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  over  teletypewriter  machines 
such  as  are  used  by  newspaper  press  as¬ 
sociations.  A  system  of  correspf)ndents 
will  lie  maintained  in  all  leading  cities, 
Mr.  Sloan  explained.  Key  offices  will  be 
located  in  New  York,  Chicago  and, 
eventually,  San  Francisco.  It  is  planned 
to  construct  the  teletypewriter  circuit  so 
that  any  station  on  the  system  can  cut 
in  and  send  news  over  the  wires. 

Only  one  radio  station  in  each  city 
will  be  supplied  with  the  association's 
•ervice,  Mr.  Sloan  said,  except  in  large 
centers  like  Chicago.  New  York  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  cities.  They  will  l>e  charged 
a  flat  weekly  rate  l>ase<l  on  their  wave 
lengths.  number  of  hours  of  service  de- 
rirH  and  other  contingent  factors. 

Mr.  Sloan  said  that  the  association  will 
have  special  correspondents  at  all  big 
events  of  news  interest  for  which  plans 
can  he  made  ahead,  stich  as  conventions 
and  sporting  events.  The  reports  will  l>e 
written  by  men  with  radio  experience,  he 
stated,  and  will  he  presented  in  a  style 
suitable  for  announcing  on  a  micrtiphone 
in  conversational  manner.  instea»l  of  tin- 
terse  style  of  newspajK-r  stories. 

This  manner  of  presenting  the  news 
will  be  a  factor  in  keejiing  the  National 
Radio  Press  .^ss<x-iation  out  of  competi- 
tkm  with  newspap<-rs.  Mr.  Sloan  declared. 

"We  are  not  competing  with  news¬ 
papers,”  he  told  F.i)iTf«  &  Pi  iii.isnKR 
this  week.  “We  di>  not  expect  t«i  re|»lace 
newspapers.  The  public  will  continue  to 
read  the  pajK-rs  for  news.  Many  people 
are  not  in  a  position  to  listen  in  on  the 
radio  at  a  given  time  to  hear  news  re- 
orts.  Consequently  they  dein-nd  on  the 
newspaper. 

"The  National  Radio  Press  .\ss<K'ia- 
tion  has  Ix-en  formed  merely  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  give  a  definite  centralized 
news  service  to  radio  stations  written  in 
a  style  suitable  fr>r  broadcasting.  News¬ 
papers  owning  radio  stations  have  signi¬ 
fied  their  wish  to  take  our  service, 
admitting  that  it  d<K-s  not  compete  with 
their  own  reports  which  are  broadcast 
just  as  they  are  printed." 

At  the  present  time  no  staff  has  been 
hired,  nor  has  transmitting  apparatus 
been  purchased,  due  to  the  fact  that  in¬ 
corporation  papers  were  fmly  filed  this 
week,  Mr.  Sloan  explained.  The  ma¬ 
chine*  which  will  be  purchased  will  be 
standard  teletypewriter  equipment  of  110 


volt  power  and  a  normal  speed  of  40 
words  a  minute. 

.A  special  supplementary  service  will 
be  carried  on  by  the  association,  it  is 
stated  in  a  b<K)klet  issued  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  will  consist  of  a  special  cover¬ 
age  of  any  particular  story  upon  request 
from  a  client.  The  client  will  have  to 
j)ay  only  wire  costs  and  necessary  ex- 
(R-nses  for  this  service. 

The  association  will  endeavor  to  pur- 
cliase  radio  l)rr>adcasting  and  televisirm 
rights  to  all  material  published  by  feature 
syndicates  or  publishing  houses,  Mr.  Sloan 
announcefl. 

.\  series  of  feature  talks  will  also  f)e 
prepared  by  the  association  and  distrib¬ 
uted  withf)ut  charge  to  client  stations  as 
a  means  of  aiding  the  station  in  obtain¬ 
ing  local  advertising.  The  talks  will  be 
on  commercial  subjects  and  will  cover 
automobiles,  hanks,  beauty  parlors,  cigar 
stores,  druggists,  dentists,  department 
stores,  light  and  power  companies,  furni¬ 
ture  dealers,  grocers,  hardware  stores, 
men’s  furnishings,  jewelry,  photogra¬ 
phers,  radio  supplies  aixl  shoe  stores. 
They  will  f)e  used  as  hook-up  with  local 
merchants. 

.Another  angle  to  the  association’s  serv¬ 
ice  will  Ite  as  a  central  agent  Iietween 
national  advertisers  and  its  clients.  It  is 
planned  to  develop  a  method  of  selling 
radio  advertising  on  a  group  scale  with 
a  wordage  basis  for  the  rate.  Copy  will 
be  handled  by  the  corporation  and  col¬ 
lections  will  also  l>e  taken  care  (ti.  The 
usual  agency  fee  of  IS  per  cent,  will  f)e 
charged. 

.Mr.  Sloan  explaine<l  that  the  reason  for 
these  activities  was  to  stimulate  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  smaller  stations,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  not  have  an  income  large 
enough  to  afford  the  association's  service. 

In  the  ap|H‘aI  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  for  allocation  of  the  radio 
wave  hands,  the  National  Radio  Press 
.AssfR-iation  asked  that  its  rerpiests  be  con- 
sidere<l  at  the  next  hearing  <hi  the  j»ress 
wave  lengths.  March  7. 

.-Application  was  also  made  in  the  ap- 
IR-al  for  construction  jR-rmits  for  short 
wave  transmitting  station*  to  1r-  locaterl 
in  or  near  3)  leading  cities  of  the  I'nitesl 
States,  w-ith  a  minimum  jKiwer  for  each 
station  nf  .s.(KK)  watts,  and  a  maximum  of 
watts. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Mar.  1-2— Indiana  Weekly  Press 
Assn.,  Indianapolis. 

Mar.  4-5 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Ib-esident  HoteL  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Mar.  5 — F I  o  r  i  d  a  Circulators* 
Assn.,  Deland,  Fla. 

Mar.  14-lfi— Iowa  Press  Assa,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mar.  15-16— Florida  Press  Assn., 
“Golden  Jubilee”  convention.  Lake 
Wales,  Fla. 

Mar.  15-16 — International  Assn, 
of  Electrotypers,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Mar.  15-16 — Central  Missouri 
Press  Assn,  meeting,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

Mar.  18-19 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  .Managers’  Assn.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Mr.  Sloan  has  had  a  long  experience 
in  the  radio  field  having  served  various 
newspapers  in  their  radio  departments. 
He  was  the  first  radio  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Trihunc  at  the  time  broadcasting 
was  started  on  a  national  scale.  He  was 
also  the  organizer  of  one  of  the  first 
radio  news  services,  the  Chiego  Tribupe- 
Westinglujuse  Electric  News  Service. 
Recently  he  was  c<Hinectcd  with  the  New 
York  \Vorld,  directing  radio  news  broad¬ 
casting. 

During  the  election  last  November  Mr. 
.Sloan  handled  the  broadcasting  of  elec¬ 
tion  returns  for  the  World  over  a  world¬ 
wide  circuit  of  stations,  including  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  ami  L’nited 
Broadcasters,  Inc. 


TAMPA  HONORS  McKAY 

Col.  D.  B.  McKay,  mayor  of  Tampa, 
and  veteran  publisher  of  the  Tampa  Daily 
Times,  recently  received  the  1928  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  awarded  each  year  by 
the  Tampa  Civitan  Club  to  the  citizen 
who  has  rendered  the  most  distinguished 
service  to  the  community  during  the  year. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  R.  J. 
C arroll,  president  of  the  Civitan  Club, 
w-lio  headed  a  group  including  presidents 
of  the  various  civic  clubs  of  the  city. 


STONG  JOINS  N.  Y.  WORLD 

Philip  I).  Stong,  formerly  with 
Panorama  and  prior  to  that  on  the  staff 
of  EniToR  &  Pi'BMSHF.R,  has  succeeded 
Paul  SiftfRi  in  charge  of  the  second 
news  section  i>f  the  .Y<tt'  York  Sunday 
IVorld.  ' 
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INFORMAL  CONFERENCE 
HELD  ON  RADIO 


Attorney*  and  Pre**  Asaocietioa  R*^ 
resentetive*  Convene  Privately  ia 
Washington  to  Hear  Sugfestioas 
for  Allotting  Wave  Band* 


An  informal  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspapers  and  press  associa¬ 
tions  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  over  the  allocation  of  the  40 
short  wave  radio  bands  to  the  press  by 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  met  in 
Washington,  Feb.  18  at  the  request  of 
Commissioner  Lafount  to  try  atid  com¬ 
pose  the  differences  between  the  Hearst 
interests  and  the  .American  News  Traf¬ 
fic  Corporation.  A  suggestion  was  made 
that  all  the  wave  bands  be  allocated  to 
the  press  associations  for  their  use  in 
the  interest  of  their  members  and 
clients.  This  suggestion  will  l)e  sub¬ 
mitted  to  members  of  the  .American 
News  Traffic  Corporation  for  their 
private  consideration,  before  the  formal 
hearing  before  the  commission,  March  7, 
it  was  stated  by  L.  M.  Loeb,  attorney 
representing  the  Xcw  York  Times. 

Tho.se  at  the  meeting  were:  Mr.  Loeb, 
Joseph  Pierson,  Chicago  Tribune,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  News  Traffic 
Corporation ;  Paul  Patterson,  attorney 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
Milton  Garges,  Associated  Press;  James 
McBreen,  (Consolidated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  John  Costello,  representing  the 
Hearst  interests;  and  Robert  J.  Bender, 
United  Press  Associations. 

Mr.  Loeb  made  public  this  week  a 
letter  sent  by  him  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  as  chairman  of  the  legal 
committee  of  the  American  Publishers’ 
Committee  on  Cable  and  Radio  Com¬ 
munications  and  Associated  Short  Wave 
.Applicants,  containing  a  caomplete  resume 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  allocating  of 
the  short  wave  bands  to  the  newspapers 
and  press  associations.  In  this  letter  he 
repeated  many  of  the  criticisms  bro'ught 
against  Charles  Francis  Neylan  by  Mr. 
Pierson  relating  to  the  Hearst  repre¬ 
sentative’s  refusal  to  agree  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  of  allocation. 


PAPER  STATISTICS  ISSUED 


Canadian  Export*,  Including  Pulp, 

Totaled  $16,136,198  in  January 

{By  tflfgraph  to  Edito*  &  PviLlsau) 

Montkk.m.,  Que.,  Feb.  21 — Largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  variation  in  the  amount 
of  newsprint,  Canadian  exports  of  pulp 
and  paper  in  January,  showed  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  but  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  December,  1928,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

.-As  compared  with  January  of  last 
year,  the  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  last 
month,  including  newsprint,  showed  an 
increase  of  $2..348,156.  Comparesl  with 
the  preceding  uKinth,  however,  the  total 
was  a  decrease  of  $1,878,429. 

F.xports  of  paper  were  valued  at  $12.- 
4^1,944,  and  exports  of  pulp  $.l,f>4.5,l54, 
making  a  total  of  $16,136,198. 

Exports  of  newsprint  amounted  to 
19.5.047  tons  last  month,  with  a  valuation 
of  $11.973,61.5,  or  an  average  of  over  S61 
a  ton. 

In  January  1928  the  exps)rts  were  15'.- 
46()  tons,  valued  at  $10,240,670,  or  an 
average  of  $65  a  ton. 

Exports  in  DeccmlR’r  amounted  tn 
213,162  tons,  valued  at  $1.3,408,647,  or  an 
average  of  nearly  $63  a  ton. 

I’ulp  w(hr1  exported  in  January 
amoiinterl  to  70..5.3(>  cords  valued  at  $649.- 
8.37,  compared  with  113,527  cords  valued 
at  $1,0.57,959  in  January  1928. 


SCHOOL  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

More  than  1,000  delegates  and  visitors 
are  expected  to  attend  the  National  Scho¬ 
lastic  Press  -Association  convention  f 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  28  to  30.  'Th* 
organization  is  composed  of  editors  and 
publishers  of  high  school  and  college 
newspapers  and  annuals. 
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L  H.  HARRIS  ELECTED  INLAND  PRESIDENT 


,p.  I  Publisher  of  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  Named  to  Succeed  J.  H.  Harrison — Methods  of  Curbing  Free 

Publicity  Discussed —  1 3-Month  Calendar  Approved 


(H.v  tfiritrafh  to  Editik  &  PriiusiiFi) 
Feb.  20 — E.  H.  Harris  of 


CHR  AfiO.  Feb  20— E.  H.  Harris  of 
the  Hichmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  was 
(lcrte<l  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  to  succeed  John  H. 
Harrison,  publisher  of  the  Damnlle 
(III.)  Commercial-Nnvs,  at  the  meeting 
^  the  Inland  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Fred  Schilplin  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Times,  was  elected  vice-president.  Other 


vice-presidents  chosen  were :  Canada — 
Maj.  H.  B.  Burgoyne,  St.  L'alhariiics 
(Out.)  Standard;  Colorado — T.  E. 
K'owles,  Colorado  Sf<rin</s  (ia-ccltc;  Kan¬ 
sas — John  Redmond,  Burliiiyton  Hcfuhli- 
nn;  Kentucky — E.  J,  Paxton,  Paducah 
Sun,  Illinois — John  C.  Fisher,  Cairo  Citi- 
un,  Iowa — J,  L,  Miller,  Cedar  Rapids 
Gacetle;  Indiana — Nelson  Poynter,  Ko¬ 
komo  Disfatch;  Michigan — John  N'orUm, 
Eseanaha  Press;  Minnesota — H.  E.  Ras- 
nussen,  Austin  Herald;  Missouri — I'.  W. 
Rucker,  Independence  lixaminer ;  Ne¬ 
braska— Ray  W,  Hamnvind,  l-remont 
Tribune;  North  Dakota — N.  B.  Black, 
Fari/o  poruni ;  Ohio — ('.  1'.  Ridenour, 
Piqua  Call;  South  Dakota — W.  R.  Ron¬ 
ald,  Mitchell  Republican;  Wisconsin  — 
Fred  Berner,  Antii/o  Journal. 

The  following  were  electerl  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  to  serve  three  years : 
Michigan — J.  E.  CamplH‘11,  Owos.to 
Argus-Prc.fs;  Iowa — Ia'c  Dnimis,  Mason 
City  (Hobe-Cazette ;  Ohio — Homer  Card, 
Hamilton  Journal. 

Mr.  Harris  has  served  as  chairman  of 
tlH'  Board  of  Directors  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  for  two  years  Indore  that  was 
chairman  of  the  (>ist  Finding  Committee. 
A  chairman  of  the  board  will  l)e  chosen 
at  an  organization  meeting  to  In-  held  the 
day  Indore  the  May  meeting.  .\t  that 
time  a  successor  will  also  In’  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy  left  by  Mr.  Harris'  resigna- 
tioii  to  take  the  jiost  of  President. 

Three  new  memln’rs  were  admitted  hv 
the  Inland.  They  are  W.  Henson  Pur- 
crll.  West  Prankfort  (Ill.)  .hnerican; 

M.  Toner,  .Inder.ton  (Ind.)  Herald. 
and  J.  W.  Walton  and  \\  .  .\.  I’ay,  Jack- 
soici/Zc  (111.)  Courier. 

.'several  spirited  discussions  marked  the 
Inland  meeting.  .Among  them  were  the 
•luestion  of  ethics  in  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising,  the  benefits  to  In  derived  from 
special  editions,  and  the  movement  for  re¬ 
forming  the  calendar. 

The  moral  obligations  accepted  by  the 
tnodern  newspaper  and  some  of  the  proh- 
Ictns  that  arise  in  fulfilling  them  were 
Pme  into  thoroughly  by  J.  S.  Cray  of  the 
Hnnroc  (.Mich.)  .Vi’te.v. 

“The  foundational  obligation  of  the 
ntodern  newspaper  arises  from  an  unwrit¬ 
ten  contract  with  its  readers,’’  he  de¬ 
clared.  "The  nature  of  this  contract  must 
Certainly  tL-t  rmine  very  largely  what  is 


right  or  wrong.  giM>d  or  had,  just  or  un¬ 
just.  in  the  news  and  editorial  |KiIicy  of 
the  iiajicr.  and  it  must  have  a  comjH-ll- 
ing  ap|)lication  to  the  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  jxilicy  as  well.  This  contract  may 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  field 
in  which  the  pajier  is  published,  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  the  paiier  in  its  field,  and  the 
publisher’s  ojk'h  declaration  of  jxilicy  to 
liis  readers. 

’’.A  primary  clause  in  the  reader  con¬ 
tract  which,  we  believe,  is  accepted  by 
almost  every  rejiutable  newspaiier  tixlay. 
is  that  its  reading  cohimns  shall  b«’  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purixise  of  intelligencing 
the  subscriber  fairly  and  fully  of  the  news 
of  the  day.  It  imjilies  that  the  news  col¬ 
umns  will  1h’  used  for  that  purixise  to 
the  very  limit  of  the  paiKT's  resources. 

"Strains  uikhi  the  imblisher’s  fibre 
arise  from  a  hundred  sources,  however, 
in  the  application  of  this  seemingly  simjile 
obligation.  They  are  strains  that  result 
from  the  fact  that  he  must  sch<M>l  and 
discipline  the  miiuls  and  sensibilities  of 
many  employes  to  keep  the  stream  of 
news  pure ;  that  he  must  fight  a  running 
battle  with  influences  and  forces  that  seek 
constantly  to  use  his  news  columns  for 
other  purjioses ;  that  he  must  exercise 
diligence  and  alertness  to  jirotect  his 
news  from  inaccuracy,  distortion  and 
Color;  and  that  he  must  execute  never- 
ceasing  judgment  and  discrimination 
uixin  its  selection  and  treatment.  .All 
this  in  order  to  acipitt  himself  properly 
of  his  function. 

"No  one  phase  of  newspaper  jiractice 
has  come  more  iiiuler  public  criticism 
during  recent  years  than  the  featuring 
of  crime  by  the  press.  Now  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  the  printing  of  crime 
news  diK'S  not  in  itself  violate  any  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ethics.  It  is  a  legitimate  iiart 
of  the  news  and  to  subordinate,  min¬ 
imize  or  ignore  crime  items  as  a  class 
would  1h’  actually  counter  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  newspa|K’r  should  iireseni 
facts  as  they  are  and  not  manhandle 
them. 

"Our  ethical  faults  and  defaults  in 
this  held,  in  my  opinion,  consist  not  in 
the  handling  of  crime  news  but  in  the 
over-empbasis  given  to  it.  The  b;id  taste 
dis|ilaye<l  -o  generally  in  the  explo  tation 
of  unwholesome  details  and  the  failure 
to  exclude  vicious  suggestion. 

"(  rime  is  the  easiest  class  of  news  to 
identify,  to  repr>rt,  to  write,  to  beailline. 
Any  rejxtrter  can  cover  a  munler.  a 
burglary,  an  assault.  .Any  cojw  writer 


can  put  the  story  together.  Anyone  can 
headline  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  takes 
a  skillful  editor  to  discern  a  headline 
story  ill  the  weather,  a  mosijuito  infesta¬ 
tion,  a  civic  project,  or  a  farm  move¬ 
ment.  Skillful  editors  and  reporters  are 
re<|uire<l  to  develop  the  more  abstract 
and  less  tangible  items  of  news  and  still 
more  skillful  copy  readers  must  give 
them  life  and  color. 

"Many,  many  papers  exceed  ethical 
iHMinds  in  the  featuring  of  salacious 
news  subjects  and  in  the  salacious  treat¬ 
ment  of  subjects  that  arc  perfectly 
harmless  in  and  of  themselves.  Here 
again  we  have  elementary  stuff-  -easy 
substance  to  handle  aixl  the  lure  of  an 
even  stronger  apm-al  to  morbid  interest. 
Here  again  comnetency,  giKnl  taste  and 
gixxl  judgment  on  the  part  of  writers 
and  editors  are  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  standards.  The  lines  be¬ 
tween  sex  material  that  is  in  good  taste 
and  bad,  and  lietwcen  that  which  is  harm¬ 
less  and  vicious  in  effect,  must  lie  drawn 
by  jK’rsons  who  arc  both  sincere  and  dis- 
criiniiiatiiig.  They  will  not  l>e  drawn  by 
those  who  are  careless,  light  minded  or 
crude. 

"Obligations  that  arise  from  the  reader 
contract  have  a  definite  iK’aring  U|xtn  the 
advertising  jxdicy.  Certainly  no  [laiH’r 
can  knowingly  publish  copy  that  mis¬ 
leads  or  misinforms  its  readers  and  the 
resixnisibility  rests  nix  in  the  pjiiK’r  of  in¬ 
vestigating  any  doubtful  case. 

"Inasmuch  as  .'idvertising  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  field  and  inasmuch  as  the  ail- 
vertiser  must  fn-ar  his  own  resixiiisibility 
for  the  ixilicy  pursued  in  his  copy,  there 
is  perhaps  an  oiH’n  cpiestion  as  to  how- 
far  the  publisher  should  go  in  censoring 
copy.  Take  an  advertising  campaign  in 
which  a  hygienic  argument  is  made  that 
is  otH’ii  to  dispute.  .Shall  such  copy  Ik- 
excluded  on  the  mere  U’licf  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
advertiser  is  untrue  or  faultv.  or  shall 
the  refutation  be  left  to  the  potential 
customer  or  the  competitor’  Every  such 
case  obviously  must  1k’  settled  on  its 
merits  according  to  individual  convic¬ 
tion.  The  publisher  certainly  assumes 
moral  resixnisibility  when  he  iierniits  .m 
advertiser  to  make  statements,  or  carry 
'iiggcstion-  that  are  iilainly  harmful  to 
the  general  public.  On  the  other  baiiil, 
be  can  verv  easily  involvi*  himself  in  no 
I’lid  of  trouble  if  he  seeks  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  iiixni  minor  iiuestioiis  involvol  in 
coiniK’titive  advertising." 


.'second  only  in  importance  to  the  reader 
contract,  Mr.  (iray  declared,  is  the 
moral  obligation  upon  the  paper  to  lie 
scrupulously  just  and  decent  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  news  that  affects  the  lives  ami 
welfare  of  individuals  and  institutions. 
In  the  handling  of  news  of  the  courts, 
he  said,  the  paper’s  policy  should  be  as 
unswerving  as  that  of  the  court  'itself. 


Col.  J.  K.  (irnom  of  the  Aurora  illl.f 
Heacon-ISpu's,  charter  niemher  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assoeiation,  and 
the  only  one  of  the  original  group  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago 
this  week. 


Publishers  photographed  at  the  InlamI  convention  in  Chicago  this  week  (left 
to  right):  Leo  Sheehan,  BaStle  Creek  (Mich.)  EntjuirerSetvui  (»eorge  W. 
I’urcell,  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Evening  U  orld;  L.  I.  Noyes,  Ironuottd  (Mich.)" 

Globe. 


.Any  criminal  court  news  is  unpleasant 
to  the  victims,  he  ixiintetl  out,  and  all 
manner  of  arguments  arc  brought  to 
tn-ar  upon  the  eilitor  to  snpo----  cases. 
The  suppression  of  any  case  of  court 
record  for  any  cause  -  unless  formally 
ordered  by  the  court  itself — he  declared 
to  be  fiiiKlamentally  wrong  in  pritu'iple, 
no  matter  bow  extenuating  the  case  may 
seem.  A  single  deviation  from  practice 
Compromises  the  pa|H-r,  he  said.  On  the 
■  >tbcr  band,  he  added,  it  is  often  as  un¬ 
fair  to  exploit  or  play  up  a  court  ca.se 
as  it  would  Ix’  wrong  to  suppress  it.  Be¬ 
yond  the  refusal  to  suppress  there  is  still 
ample  nMuii  for  the  play  of  fairness  ami 
coiisider.it ion  on  the  part  of  the  paper. 

"Metroixditan  papers  arc  committing 
such  egregious  sins  in  the  unwarranted 
and  unfair  exploitation  . of  court  ca.ses 
that  a  continuance  of  the  practice  seems 
to  lx:  Ixmnd  to  bring  upon  the  entire 
press,  sooner  or  later,  as  has  already- 
come  alxnit  in  England,  a  judicial  cen¬ 
sorship  of  court  news,”  he  said.  “Cases 
are  lieing  tried  wholesale  by  sensational 
papers  entirely  outside  the  court  and  out- 
siile  all  ethical  bounds.  Liberties  arc 
Ix-ing  taken  with  the  principals  that  ex- 
ceerl  all  propriety. 

“Outsifle  the  class  of  court  cases  every 
newspaiier  is  railed  upon  dailv  to  sit  in 
Judgment  uixm  news  that  affects  indi¬ 
viduals  and  institutions.  Iiidgment  must 
lx-  pursueil  without  fear,  and  without 
discriminatifin  Ix-tween  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  if  it  is  to  sipiare  with  the  paper’s 
resrxinsibilitv.  Essential  facts  must  be 
told  regardless  of  their  effect,  but  fair¬ 
ness  and  consideration  for  the  individual 
mav  also  be  exercised,  and  must  lx»  ex- 
errisefl  to  fulfill  the  other  oblig.ation  of 
the  ethical  newspaper— that  of  justice  to 
all 

“The  tloiitiii"  bv  the  metropolitan 
papers  of  the  interests  of  individuals  in 
many  rases  seems  to  me  a  violation  of 
newspaper  ethics  which  cannot  lx*  con¬ 
doned.  It  is  weakness  on  the  one  hand, 
to  shrink  from  publishing  facts  atx>ig  an 
individual,  no  matter  how'  wealthy,  prom, 
inent  or  powerful  he  mav  be.  if  those 
facts  are  of  legitim.ate  ix’blic  iu»erest. 
It  is  boorlcbness  on  the  other  hand,  for 
(Continued  on  patje  64) 
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inces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


The  lean  years  passed  slowly  b« 
surely.  Mr.  Kiest  is  by  nature  con¬ 
servative.  There  was  no  splurging.  No 
equipment  was  bought  on  credit.  Wheo 
machinery  was  ordered,  the  money  wai 
on  hand  for  its  purchase.  And  while 
Mr.  Kiest  worked  unremittingly  on  hi$ 
newspaper,  he  worked  just  as  hard  on 
civic  projects.  He  has  never  been  able 
to  divorce  the  business  of  his  newspaper 
from  the  business  of  his  city. 

He  directed  and  helped  finance  the  con¬ 
struction  of  permanent  buildnigs  for  the 
state  fair.  Kor  many  years  he  has  been 
a  director  in  the  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.  He  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  municipal  politics  and  has  the 
knack  of  vigorously  opposing  measures 
and  men  without  incurring  emnity. 

His  newspaper  continued  growing.  It 
was  moved  to  larger  quarters.  And 
now  it  is  necessary  to  move  again  too, 
as  has  l)cen  said,  one  of  the  finest  newi- 
K  paper  plants  in  the  Southwest.  In  this 

C  venture,  Mr.  Kiest  is  typical.  He  did 

I  not  build  the  new  structure  until  he  had 
enough  capital  in  hand  without  borrow¬ 
ing.  It  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  being  built  not  in  expectation 
of  what  a  future  may  bring  but  in 
answer  to  a  pressing  demand  of  tlx 
present. 

The  new  structure  will  be  three  stories 
in  height,  designed  to  carry  additional 
. '  stories  when  business  expansion  necessi¬ 
tates.  Its  floor  space  will  be  7i'.000 
square  feet.  Simplicity  marks  its  lines, 
j  V  despite  the  confessed  hope  of  its  archi- 
tect  for  something  more  ornate, 
t  “There  are  no  unnecessary  frills  about 

P.  '  the  Times-Herald,  nor  to  those  who  edit 
or  publish  it,"  Mr.  Kiest  told  the  archi¬ 
tect,  “VVe  want  a  building  that  is  effi¬ 
cient,  yet  simple  and  unpretentious— one 
that  constitutes  a  modern,  comfortable, 
newspaper  workshop.” 

The  press-room  will  be  on  the  first 
floor  with  underfeed  from  the  basement. 
On  the  fir.st  floor  will  be  the  business 
offices.  The  editorial  and  advertising 
departments,  the  Associated  Press,  the 
circulation  department  and  the  office  of 
Mr.  Kiest  will  be  on  the  second  floor. 
The  city  room  will  be  large,  light  and 
airy.  The  linotype,  composing,  monotype 
and  stereotype  rooms  will  be  on  the 
third  floor. 

A  feature  will  be  the  automatic  con¬ 
veyors  which  will  receive  the  newspapen 
direct  from  the  presses,  hoist  them  to 
the  mailing  r(x>m  on  the  mezzanine  floor, 
where  they  will  be  dropped  into  spiral 
chutes  leading  to  the  loading  platform  on 
the  first  floor.  In  the  basement  an 
elaborate  trackage  system  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  to  care  for  the  moving  and  stor¬ 
ing  of  the  huge  rolls  of  paper.  Vibration 
will  l)e  eliminated  from  the  building  by 
a  special  insulating  system. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Kiest’s  professional 
and  civic  work,  he  is  a  patron  of  the 
arts.  He  has  contributed  heavily  to  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  the  Dallas 
.Art  Association  and  the  Dallas  Ssm- 
phony  Orchestra,  outstanding  musical 
group  of  the  Southwest.  He  provided 
the  money  for  an  art  gallery  at  Fair 
the  aspect TT  Park  and  has  contributed  a  memorial  to 
n  all  Darts  of  memory  of  his  deceased  wife. 


By  RICHARD  OWEN  BOYER 


THIRTY-THREE  years  ago  the  build¬ 
ing  housing  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 

Times-Herald  was  little  more  than  a 
shanty.  Today  a  building  is  being 
reared  which,  when  completed,  June  1, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
modern  newspaper  plants  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Thirty-three  years  ago  the  Times- 
Herald  was  tottering  financially,  a  liabil¬ 
ity  to  its  owners;  today  it  is  a  prosperous 
property. 

The  man  who  directed  the  transforma¬ 
tion  is  Edwin  J.  Kiest,  publisher.  The 
transformation  affecting  the  Times- 
Herald  was  not  peculiar  to  that  institu¬ 
tion.  Such  changes  have  been  character¬ 
istic  in  Texas  during  these  30-odd 
years  in  which  the  state  has  changed 
from  a  sparsely  settled,  pioneer  country, 
into  one  where  the  industry  of  cities 
vies  with  agricultural  products,  whose 
value  exceeds  those  of  any  other  state. 

There  is  no  boosterism  in  the  statement 
that  Mr,  Kiest  and  the  Times-Herald 
were  no  small  factor  in  bringing  about 
this  transition,  changing  the  economic 
life  of  the  largest  state  in  the  Union. 

Ask  any  Texan  what  lias  been  the 
biggest  single  factor  in  the  up-building 
of  his  state.  He  will  tell  you  the  Texas 
State  Pair.  He  will  also  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Kiest  had  done  more  for  this  insti¬ 
tution  than  any  single  man  and  was  its 
president  in  1908,  Wf),  1910,  1911,  1920 
and  1921. 

Due  to  Mr.  Kiest's  connection  with  the 
State  Fair — now  generally  regarded  as 
the  largest  and  most  successful  state 
fair  in  the  world — the  Times-Herald  was 
its  ardent  sponsor.  That  publication,  and 
the  Fair,  for  years  have  advocated 
diversified  farming,  dairying,  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  Eastern  capital  to  Texas,  and  the 
ilethroning  of  cotton  as  king  of  the 
state's  economic  life.  As  for  the  results 
— a  ptKir  cotton  crop  no  longer  throws 
the  state  into  financial  {lanic;  cotton  is 
no  longer  the  sole  “money  crop”;  the 
farmer  is  “living  at  home,”  growing  his 
own  garden  products,  raising  poultry, 
lK)gs.  and  often  having  a  dairy  herd. 

(Jotton  mills  have  l)een  established  at 
many  strategical  points,  several  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Kiest  was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1861. 

He  sold  papers  as  a  Ixiy  on  the  streets 
of  that  city.  He  came  to  Dallas  in  18*^1 
as  manager  of  the  Southwestern  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

That  department  was  in  jMx)r  .shape,  and 
Mr.  Kiest  having  successfully  fulfilled 
several  other  assignments  for  his  com¬ 
pany,  was  given  this  task.  While  selling 
his  cfxnpany’s  material,  printing  supplies 
and  syndicated  features,  he  traveled  over  Spei  tally  dm-. 
the  whole  of  Texas  not  only  making  the 
department  prf»fitablc  but  gaining  an  inti-  much  more 
mate  knowledge  f>f  the  state's  needs.  |,e  b<  night 
Like  most  men  whf>  have  succeeded,  and  became 
he  had  a  consuming  desire  “to  go  into  o,„ 
business  for  himself.”  He  wanted  to  t-;  ,  .  , 

own  a  newspaper.  He  wanted  to  be  a  , 
publisher,  but  he  had  little  money.  “  ^*Ver 
I^iking  around  for  a  iirojK-rty  he  could 
Ihiv  cheaply,  he  decided  on  the  Times-  * 

Herald.  This  was  in  189f>.  His  friends  “'.'**  ’ 

were  against  it.  They  pointed  out  that  "«  a 

he  had  a  ginnl  position.  They  told  him.  hdger  H 
that  which  he  already  knew,  namely ;  He  was  1 
that  the  Times-Herald  had  forced  sev-  room,  stni 
eral  men  to  “go  briike”;  that  it  had  e<|uipment  ; 
always  lost  money;  that  its  equipment.  “The  equ 
even  for  that  day  and  time,  was  exceed-  ... 

ingly  decrepit.  a7  f  dff 

However,  he  was  not  dissuaded.  AI-  J'eccntiv  * ' 
though  no  large  sum  was  asked  for  the 
failing  little  sheet,  young  Mr.  Kiest  did 
not  have  sufficient  money  to  buy  it  him-  I’''**'”'**' 
self,  ^it  this  did  not  deter  him.  He  "‘"[p  ' 

organized  a  small  stock  companv  that  J’ftil  we  ir 
took  the  property  over,  with  Mr.  kiest's  "'I 

work  and  the  money  he  put  into  it,  P*P*f- 
giving  him  as  much  of  the  stock  as  that  “Owing  to  the  mechanical  disadvan- 
possi‘ssed  by  anyone  else.  It  was  not  tages  of  the  press,  it  was  necessary  to 


EDWIN  J.  KIEST 
Fublisker,  Dsdlas  (Tex.) 
T  imet-Herald 


•  iiEK  by  Seymour  Matens. 


READERS  AS  MOVIE  CRITICS 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  re¬ 
cently  started  a  system  of  public  motion 
picture  criticism,  whereby  readers  are 
asked  to  fill  out  blanks  printed^  on  th* 
amusement  page,  giving  their  opinion  of 
each  movie.  Qualifying  adjectives  are 
represented  by  numbers  and  the  total  of 
10  items  divided  by  10  gives  the  P|C' 
ture's  average  percentage.  Chester  B. 
IJahn.  dramatic  critic  of  the  Herald.  »* 
sponsor  of  the  stiuit. 


A  Quality  Medium  Reaching  a  Quality  Market 


The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
part  of  the  Sunday  Edition,  has  an 
unparalleled  circulation  in  an  unpar¬ 
alleled  market.  Of  the  more  than 
750,000  copies  (net  paid  sale)  of  The 
New  York  Times  Sunday  edition,  61 1,- 
348  copies  are  purchased  in  New  York 
and  the  seven  nearest  States,  as  follows : 

Xe<w  York  406,908  Massachusetts  24,395 

Connecticut  37,405  Rhode  Island  7,593 

New  Jersey  82,579  Delaware  1,470 

Pennsylvania  45,822  Maryland  5,176 


Times  readers  are  intelligent,  substan-  \ 
tial  men  and  women.  No  other  pub-  \ 
lication  has  so  great  a  number  of  high  qual-  \ 
ity  readers  concentrated  in  this  rich  area.  \ 
No  other  publication  ofYers  advertisers  so 
selected  a  quality  audience  of  responsive 
readers  in  metropolitan  and  suburban  New 
York — in  the  eight  Eastern  Central  States 
listed  above — in  every  State  of  the  United 
States — in  2,262  of  the  country’s  3,066  counties 
— in  more  than  9,000  cities,  towns  and  commu¬ 
nities  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  100 
foreign  countries.  Advertisers  of  new  products 
have  had  extraordinary  response  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers  of  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  throughout  the  country  and  from 
retailers  and  merchants  as  well. 

All  advertising  censored 
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K.  C.  STAR  OFFICIALS  TERM  DICKEY^S 
U.  S.  SUIT  “FRIVOLOUS*^  IN  REPLY 

Trustees,  Employes’  Company  and  Attorney-General  Declare 
Present  Owners’  Bid  of  $11,000,000  Was  Highest — 

Say  No  Basis  for  Present  Action  Exists 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  h  Publisher 


WASHINI.TON’,  I).  (  l  t»).  20.— 

”  J  hf  iiniviTsity  trustif>  who  sold 
tlK-  Kansas  Cily  Star  amt  Tiiiirs  in  lOiO, 
the  coiiiitany  lortncd  hy  emiiloyes  which 
jiurchast-d  tlic  pajK-r,  ami  .Attorney  (ien- 
eral  N.  'I'.  Gentry  of  )>1isviuri,  have  filed 
in  the  Supreme  (  ourt  of  the  United 
Stat^•^  three  sfjtarate  brief s  opi)osinn  the 
Itotition  of  W'alttr  .S.  l)icke>.  owner  of 
the  Kansas  (  ily  Jain  nal-l'asi  ami  un>uc- 
ce>>fiil  bidder  for  the  Star  and  the  'rinie.>>. 

Dickey  ha*  a^ked  the  court  for  a  re¬ 
view  of  hi^  unsuccessfnl  ^uit  to  annul  the 
sale,  and  now  that  all  briefs  are  in.  a 
tlecisioii  <n  the  p.tition  is  exiKi.t'<l  in  a 
wek  or  two. 

The  trii>.tei-’  brief  asserted  that  the 
Kirkwo<al-.Vee^te»l  bid  of  $1 1.IKHI.OOO. 
which  was  accept'd,  was  the  highest 
ami  iK-st,  contradicting  the  assertions  of 
Dickey..  The  brief  also  assertecl  that 
Dickey's  suit  ha>  tied  up  for  more  than 
twcj-and-one-half  years  the  jiroceerls  of 
the  sale,  which,  nmler  the  will  of  the  late 
William  Kockhill  N'elson,  owner  of  the 
papers,  is  to  lie  devoted  to  establishment 
e»f  a  public  museum  of  art,  and  the  trus¬ 
tees  have  iK-en  unable  to  put  any  of  the 
money  to  public  use. 

ReplyiiiK  to  Dickey’s  assertion  that 
Kirkw<K»d  and  his  associates  were  for¬ 
merly  employes  of  Colone-l  N’elson  ami 
therefore  elicible  to  bid.  the  brief  says: 

"An  aueiit  of  fiduciary  having  no  duty 
connected  with  the  sale  of  the  projKTties 
but  merely  with  their  preservation  and 
operatkin,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis¬ 
souri  found  to  f)e  the  present  case,  is 
under  m>  imiiedimetit  to  liecoming  a  pur¬ 
chaser,  provided  his  princii>al  is  fully  ap- 
priscvl  of  the  fact  and  the  purchase  is 
■openly  made.  I-urthernifire,  only  the 
principal  ( the  emiiloyer  >  can  attack  and 
void  the  transaction.’’ 

Discussing  various  bids,  the  brief  said : 

‘‘.As  against  the  Kirkwmid  bid  of 
$11,(XI0.(K!<I,  the  Dickey  bid  was 
$8,(101  .(KK).  Mr.  Dickey  claims  that  it 
should,  in  effect,  lie  increased  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  he  offered  to  lease  cer¬ 
tain  other  real  estate  for  a  iK-ri<Kl  of  20 
years  at  a  jirice  of  $100,000  a  year,  with 
a  long  time  option  to  purchase  it  at  a 
total  consideration  of  $2,000,000.  'The 
trustees  were  endeavoring,  as  reipiirevl 
by  the  will,  to  m11  and  littuidate  the  prop¬ 
erties  and  not  to  lease  them;  as  ileclared 
by  the  .‘supreme  Cfuirt  of  Missouri,  they 
had  m>  authoritly  to  tie  ufi  this  real 
estate  under  an  option  for  20  years  with 
no  assurance  that  it  would  lie  purchaserl. 

•  *  *  "The  Keed  ((kiv.  Clyde  M 

Reed)  and  Lunsford  bid  was  $8.<KK)(KKI 
cash  at  the  time  and  an  additional 
$1,000,000  in  lO  years.  There  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  receiving  an  additional 
$2,000,000  jiayable  $200.(KK)  jier  year  for 
ten  years,  and  a  further  ^.OOff.OOO  at 
the  rate  of  $100,(KX)  per  year  thereafter, 
but  these  payments  were  to  be  solely  out 
of  possible  earnings  and  subject  to  jirior 
charges.  .Accordingly,  again  there  was 
no  liability  to  jiay  or  security  for  obtain¬ 
ing  more  than  the  $9,000,000  which  was 
payable  absolutely." 

The  brief  attacked  the  Dickey  docu¬ 
ment  for  failure  to  mention  a  com;>etitor 
of  the  Star  and  Times.  The  legal  iHiints 
made  against  Dickey’s  appeal  from  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court  decision  dis¬ 
missing  his  suit,  are  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows :  1.  There  is  no  federal  question 

involved;  2.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff 
(Dickey)  to  maintain  this  suit  is  purely 
a  question  of  state  procedure,  and.  3.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  also  disjiosed 
of  the  case  on  questions  of  fact  as  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  petition. 

The  trustees.  AV'illiam  Volker,  J.  C. 
Nichols  and  Herbert  V.  Jones,  were 
named  in  Dickey’s  suit  along  with  the 
successful  bidders  and  Attorney  (jCiiera! 
Gentry,  who  refused  to  bring  a  suit  on 
behalf  of  the  public  at  Dickey’s  request 
to  annul  the  sale.  Col.  Nelson's  will 


provideil  that  the  presidents  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  .Missouri,  Kansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  each  were  to  apiioint  a  trustee,  to 
sell  his  famous  newspaiiers. 

The  brief  of  the  successful  bidders 
covered  the  same  jsiints,  emphasizing 
that  "all  questions  as  to  character  ami 
sco|H-  of  the  charitable  trust  and  as  to 
the  pro|H'r  jiarties  to  sue  are  ((uestions  of 
local  law,’’  ami  that  the  state  .Supreme 
(ourt  deciiled  the  case  on  ‘  ii'in-federal 
grounds  sufficient  to  dis|iose  of  the  case 
and  imIeiK-ndent  of  the  projiosition  which 
plaintiff  claims  as  a  feileral  question." 
'1  he  alleged  feileral  (juestion-- alleged  de¬ 
nial  of  e<|ual  protection  of  the  laws — is 
“trivolous,"  it  was  stated,  ami  the  brief 
ailded  the  stiggestion  that  it  was  "so 
frivolous  as  to  justify  imposition  of 
IK-nalties”  under  the  court’s  rules. 

The  attorney  general's  brief  set  forth 
that  (ientry's  jiredecessor  in  office  ac¬ 
corded  Dickey  a  full  hearing  ami  found 
there  was  no  liasis  for  bringing  suit  on 
Uhalf  of  the  jiublic,  and  jiointed  out 
that  the  state  Supreme  Court  hebl 
Dickev’s  suit  was  with'Kit  eipiity. 

DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 


Cate  Wat  Bated  Upon  Erature  in 
Court  Document 

.\  liliel  suit  on  the  unusual  grouiHl 
that  the  Austin  Statesman  Ixcanie  liable 
for  damages  for  printing  a  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  a  justice  court  docket  charge, 
later  changerl  by  erasure  of  the  diHrket, 
was  dcfeateil  by  The  .American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Comiiany,  .Austin.  Tex.,  last 
week.  The  suit  was  filed  by  Jess  t'law- 
sfHi,  whose  name  was  entered  on  an 
assault  to  murder  charge,  but  later 
erased  and  that  of  Dave  Clawson 
substituted. 

The  suit  alleged  the  Statesman  lil)eled 
Clawson  by  reason  of  saying  the  charge 
was  pending  against  him  ami  he  was  in 
jail,  after  the  American,  morning  i)a|)er 
under  the  same  ownership.  li;id  said  that 
Dave  Clawson,  rather  than  Jess,  was 
charged.  .A  jury  found  for  the  news¬ 
paper  on  all  counts. 

NEWS  MEN  TESTIFY 

W  illiam  Parker,  general  manager  of 
Pacific  Coast  News  Service  and  Captain 
Arthur  I..  Marek,  in  charge  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  bureau  were  called  as  witnesses 
Ufore  the  California  legislative  inquiry 
into  the  acceptance  by  Judge  Carlos  S. 
Hardy  of  a  check  for  $2..‘>(K)  from  evan¬ 
gelist  Aime  Semple  McPherson’s  .Ange- 
lus  'Temple.  They  testifierl  to  conversa¬ 
tions  which  they  had  with  Mrs.  "Ma’’ 
Kennedy,  mother  of  Mrs.  McPherson. 


On  the  Air 

with 

Major  White 

A  threc-limes-a-week  | 
five  -  hundred  word 
radio  feature.  Dis¬ 
tributed  by 

Corrent  News  Features,  Inc. 

WatkiagtoB,  D.  C. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  SWAN  SONG 


Salem,  Ore.,  Business  Men  Didn’t 

"Come  Through"  With  Support 

The  Sa.'em  (Ore.)  .\eies, 

.'larted  hy  the  R.  IL  Martin  .Advertising 
»  oinpany  18  months  ago,  has  Ix-en  de¬ 
clared  officiallv  dead  bv  Mr.  Martin, 
who  has  taken  an  ageiicv  for  an  eastern 
I' <  d  pr«Kluct. 

.Alartin  .-^aid  in  making  the  annouiice- 
nuiit  :  “.A  Shopping  News  is  always  sup- 
pieiiK-ntary  to  newspaiKT  advertising. 
With  the  imitroveinents  in  the  Salem 
newspai»ers  and  with  their  large  cover¬ 
age  siqqMirt  lor  a  Sht)i)ping  News  is 
lacking.  There  are  business  men  who 
profess  to  Ir'  strong  for  such  a  medium. 
i>ut  these  men  do  not  come  through  with 
material  sui)port.’' 

MONROVIA  DAILIES  TO  MERGE 

Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  Buys  Daily  News 
From  C.  C.  Howard 

'I'he  Monroi-ia  (Cal.)  Itaily 
puhlished  for  the  last  five  vears,  by  C.  C. 
Howard,  has  iH-en  acquired  by  the 
.'southern  California  Newspapers  .Asso¬ 
ciated — the  Ira  (,’.  Coplev  string  and 
will  Ik-  merged  with  the  .\lanra:ia  I’ast, 
the  present  Copley  i>ajK'r, on  March  1. 

Mr.  Copley  now  owns  1,5  newspapers 
in  Southern  California.  M,  C.  Minire, 
newspaper  broker,  of  Beverly  Hills,  Cal., 
handled  the  deal. 


ELDER  PROMOTED 

M.  E.  Elder,  formerly  classified  a»lver- 
tising  manager  of  the  Tulsa  Daily  ITorld, 
has  been  proinotetl  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 


U.  S.  GROUP  ACQUIRES 
HAVANA  DAILIES 

Company  Headed  by  M.  Koenigsberf 
Purchases  Havana  Post  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram — Carl  Byoir  to 
Manage  Papers  for  Owners 

(.'ontrol  of  the  Havana  To.st  and  tlie 
I  la:  ana  h  veninii  Tcleiiram  was  taken 
over  l  eb.  10.  by  several  .American  busi- 
ness  men  headed  by  M.  KcK'iiigslR-rg, 
president  of  Kay  Features,  Inc..  .\rw 
A  ork.  l  ari  Byoir,  of  New  York,  rep- 
e-eiiied  the  group  in  the  negotiations  and 
will  remain  in  Havana  as  representative 
ot  the  owners.  No  immediate  staff 
clianges  will  1r'  made,  it  was  annouiiiH 
The  price  invi>lved  in  the  sale  was  ivk 
made  public. 

.Air.  KiRiiigsberg,  who  recently  estate 
lishe<l  Kay  I'eatures.  Inc.,  was  formerly 
general  manager  t»f  the  Hears! 
cates.  He  was  the  organizer  of  .New,- 
paiKT  Feature  Service  in  191.5  and 
King  I'eatures  in  1914.  When  these  con¬ 
cerns  merged  with  the  Hearst  group  of 
syndicates  in  1918,  he  continued  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  combined  orgaiii/a- 
tions. 

Mr.  Byoir  was  formerly  Associated 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  (iovern- 
ment  Committee  on  I’ublic  Information 
and  a  iR-rsonal  representative  of  former 
President  AA’ilson  during  the  World  War. 


PLANNING  MEMPHIS  WEEKLY 

A  new  paper,  to  1)C  known  as  tltt 
Memf’liif  Life,  a  weekly  tabloid,  is  sched¬ 
uled  ti>  ajtpear  in  .Memphis  .Alarch  1.  with 
Herlx*rt  Smolen  as  editor  and  publisiter. 


Follow  the  Trail  of 
*^Star  Boxes” 

— and  it  will  lead  you  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  every  highway  co\  ering 
the  25-mile  radius  which  comprises  the  Washington  Market.  You’ll  find  a 
Star  Box  in  front  of  virtually  every  home  along  the  way. 

Washington  is  the  central  point  of  distribution  for  this  territory  and 
The  Star  is  the  one  newspaper  which  is  read  regularly — Evening  and 
Sunday  —  by  practically  everyone. 

It’s  home  delivered  circulation  —  so  that  you  not  only  get  complete 
coxerage  of  the  entire  market;  but  reader  confidence  as  well. 


The  Statistical  Department  will 
gladly  furnish  any  specific  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  Washington 
Market  which  you  may  desire. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


New  York  Office: 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 
To%ver  Building 
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ALGOMA  PAPER  SWEEPSTAKES  WINNER 
IN  WISCONSIN  PRESS  CONTEST 

Other  Newspaper  Awards  Made  at  Madison  Convention — 
Evils  of  Free  Publicity  Told — Editors  Should 
Welcome  Chain  Stores,  Speaker  Declares 


IN'TKNSIVE  cultivation  of  the  local 
news  field  to  meet  the  competition  of 
daily  papers,  a  strict  system  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting  in  all  departments,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  service  to  warrant  patronage, 
were  advocated  by  speakers  at  the  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Association  held  in  Madi¬ 
son.  February  14-16. 

Editors  of  Wisconsin  will  welcome  the 
chain  store  to  their  midst  and  tighten  up 
on  all  free  publicity  if  the  vigorous  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  those  addressing  the 
convention  are  followed. 

Nearly  1(10  editors  of  state  weekly 
newspapers  were  present  and  there  were 
112  newspapers  on  display  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  competing  in  three  special 
classes  and  for  sweepstakes. 

The  Algoma  Hecord-llerald,  H.  H. 
Heidmann,  editor,  won  the  sweepstakes 
award  with  a  first  in  both  the  front¬ 
page  class  and  in  the  farm  news  division, 
and  an  honorary  mention  in  the  editorial 
class.  This  paper  uses  seven  12-em,  20- 
inch  columns  with  heads  set  in  light 
(Tieltcnham.  There  are  from  20  to  25 
country  correspondents  represented  each 
week. 

In  the  editorial  class,  the  awards  were 
Oconto  County  Reporter,  edited  by  D. 
L.  Buckles,  first;  litkhom  Independent, 
second ;  Stanley  Republican,  third. 

Second  in  the  farm  news  class  went 
to  the  Colby  Phonograph  with  the 
Dodgeville  Chronicle  third. 

In  the  front-page  class,  among  weeklies 
published  in  towns  of  less  than  1,000 
population,  the  IValworth  Times,  edited 
^  F.  J.  McCay,  was  first ;  Clinton 
Times,  second;  Hast  Troy  Sews,  third. 

Second  place  in  the  front-page  class 
papers  from  towns  between  1,(100  and 
2,500  went  to  the  Elkhorn  Independent, 
and  third  to  the  Spooner  Adi'ocate. 

In  the  front-page  division  for  papers 
from  towns  of  more  than  2,5(X),  the  West 
Allis  Star,  edited  Iw  M.  S.  Sells,  was 
first ;  Rice  Lake  Chronotype,  second ; 
Burlington  Standard,  third.  The  West 
Allis  Star  was  the  only  one  of  four  8- 
column  papers  to  place.  It  carried  a 
72-point  banner  head,  the  use  of  which 
was  excused  by  the  judges  on  tbe 
grounds  that  it  “was  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  newspapers  of  Milwaukee, 
so  far  as  appearance  was  concerned.” 

The  awards  were  made  by  eight 
judges:  M.  J.  Walsh,  editor.  Harvard 
(Ill.)  Herald;  R.  D.  Ciasey,  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Oregon;  W.  A.  Sum¬ 
ner,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture; 
Lowry  Nelson,  University  of  Utah;  R. 
O.  Nafzigcr,  formerly  an  editor  of  the 
Forgo  (N.  D.)  Forum;  J.  E.  McClin- 
tock,  Ohio  State  University,  and  Chil¬ 
ton  R.  Bash  and  Kenneth  El.  Olson,  both 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Because  the  association  had  enjoyed  a 


steady  growth  from  “not  enought  to  have 
a  convention  ten  years  ago”  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  meml>ership  of  1.^  newspaper  men, 
John  .\.  Kuypers,  De  Fere  Joumal- 
Denwerat  and  Louis  H.  Zimmerman, 
Burlington  Standard-Democrat,  were 
continued  as  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  respectively.  .August  F.  hind¬ 
ers,  Rice  I.ake,  was  voted  in  as  vice- 
president. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  en¬ 
dorsing  a  “Greater  Wisconsin”  edition 
about  May  1.  They  authorized  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  to  cooperate  with  Mil¬ 
waukee  men  in  getting  the  National  Ed¬ 
itorial  Association  to  hold  its  1930  con¬ 
vention  in  Wisconsin.  A  fund  not  to 
exceed  $200,  was  to  be  used  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  committee. 

A  plea  was  made  to  the  association 
by  a  meml)er  of  the  Wisconsin  treasury 
department  for  the  removal  of  fraudulent 
advertising  from  the  papers.  The 
speaker  .said  that  many  newspapers  of 
the  state  had  voluntarily  cleaned  up  but 
that  some  were  very  lax.  The  treasury 
agent  had  a  list  of  1,5(X)  of  the  “gyps, 
many  of  them  advertising  ‘home  work,’ 
‘sell  auto  accessories,’  and  such  things.” 
I.acking  contact  with  the  advertiser,  the 
loser  could  bring  suit  against  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  said. 

“The  most  attractive  things  on  your 
paper  are  cuts,  which  ought  not  to  cost 
more  than  $1  each,”  said  El.  E.  Taylor, 
whose  Traer  (la.)  Star-Clipper  in  1928 
rated  first  in  the  N.  E.  A.  contest.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  these  and  any  big 
news  from  country  correspondents  on  the 
front  page.  An  editor  must  make  an 
effort  to  make  the  advertising  pay  the 
buyer;  the  editor  must  promote  modern 
window  display  by  merchants;  he  can 
make  a  survey  of  his  territory,  learning 
the  habit  of  readers.  Mr.  Taylor  statwl 
that  many  Iowa  weeklies  were  netting  the 
owners  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  a  year. 

How  a  paper  may,  at  little  expense, 
develop  coverage  of  the  clubs  and  news 
of  other  organizations  of  special  interest 
to  women  readers  was  developed  by  Prof. 
Helen  M.  Patterson,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  According  to  this  plan 
the  editor  would  take  several  evenings  to 
teach  a  member  or  two  from  each  club 
to  judge  news  and  how  to  write  it. 

American  influence  in  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing  and  in  display  of  news  can  be  traced 
across  tbe  Pacific  to  India,  and  back 
across  the  Atlantic,  according  to  Dr.  W. 
G.  Bleyer,  director  of  the  University 
.school  of  journalism.  The  back  pages  of 
some  papers  are  printed  in  the  native 
language,  but  the  front  pages  are  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  are  also  the  sports  pages. 

In  defending  the  chain  .stores,  El.  H. 
Gardner,  of  the  J.  W.  Walter  Thompson 
company,  branded  the  small  retailer  who 
barely  keeps  solvent,  as  a  parasite.  Mr. 
Gardner  said  that  18  per  cent  of  the  in- 


AT  THE  FAMOUS  GOLDEN  GATE 


(SanJTimttftfffl  (MnamirW 

^  Has  one  of  the  best  Financial 

Sections  in  the  country  and  in 
*•  1928  carried  1,103,776  lines 

of  financial  advertising. 

"Van  Strum  hai  attained  the  difftcult  feat  of  attrartinp  a  vide  readina  interest 
among  the  general  public  and  at  the  tame  time  haring  ‘the  street’  follow  his 
daily  articles  closely.  The  broker  and  banker  find  his  column  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  ‘layman,’  with  no  wide  finanrial  training,  finds  it  Interesting 
and  understandable.  He  has  the  gift  of  clear  analytical  thinking  and  the  ability 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  simple  language.” 

CARL  C.  WAKEFIELD. 

Financiat  Editor, 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Financial  Press  Service  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


depemients  do  less  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  business.  The  profit  of  some  is  32 
cents  a  day,  he  declared. 

R.  M.  Smith,  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  also  si»ke 
for  the  chain  store,  which  was  described 
as  being  in  the  position  of  forcing  the 
independent  retailer  either  to  become  a 
real  merchant  or  quit. 

"You  can't  fill  a  paper  with  publicity 
and  still  have  room  for  reading  matter,” 
said  George  Greene  of  the  Waupun 
Leader.  “The  news  columns  are  sacred 
to  the  subscribers.  If  a  merchant  wants 
publicity  in  the  Leader  he  gets  it — if  he 
goes  to  jail. 

“We  accept  no  passes,  run  no  movie, 
circus  or  theatre  publicity,  and  expect  to 
pay  for  what  we  get.” 

In  an  address  on  “Figures  Don’t  Lie,” 
Vy.  H.  Bridgman,  of  the  Stanley  Repub¬ 
lican,  said  "The  merchant  who  operates 
at  a  loss  is  a  menace  to  the  community 
and  brings  on  disaster  to  others.  Know 
your  own  costs ;  don’t  depend  on  figures 
from  other  plants. 

“Show  your  club  members,  chambers 
of  commerce  how  you  arrive  at  costs ; 
they  won't  want  you  to  operate  at  a 
loss.” 

Erwin  E'link,  president  N.  E.  A.  urged 
a  solid  backing  for  all  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  newspaper  men. 

As  special  entertainment  for  the 


women,  a  bridge  luncheon  was  held  in 
the  University  Memorial  Union,  after 
which  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Kohler  held  a  tea 
and  luncheon  at  the  governor’s  mansion. 

The  Madison  committee  in  charge  of 
the  entertainment  for  the  ladies,  was 
composed  of  Miss  Monona  Hamilton, 
society  editor  for  the  Capital  Tinus- 
Mrs.  Don  Anderson  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Bleyer,  Mrs. 
,\ndrew  W.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Sum¬ 
ner  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  all  wives 
of  university  journalism  professors. 

Entertainment  for  the  editors  and  their 
families  was  given  through  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  and  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal. 

LIBEL  SUITS  DISMISSED 

Eleven  charges  of  criminal  libel, 
against  J.  H.  Wendler,  editor  of  the 
Flialcah  (Fla.)  Herald,  were  dismissed 
in  criminal  court,  Miami,  Feb.  15,  bv 
Judge  W.  F.  Brown.  When  the  cases 
were  called  for  trial  attorneys  for  the 
state  asked  for  time,  saying  sufficient 
evidence  had  not  been  collected.  The 
court  held  it  was  unfair  to  the  defendant 
to  allow  the  charges  to  hold  against  him 
longer.  They  have  been  pending  since 
Feb.  3,  1928.  They  were  brought  by  the 
mayor  and  city  council  of  Hialeah. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


A  Pleasure 
Seeking  Market 


Situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  Worcester  finds 
numberless  opportunities  for  motor  trips.  Within  a  day’s 
easy  driving  distance  are  the  famous  beaches  of  the  South 
Shore  and  the  Cape,  the  rugged  scenic  drives  of  the  North 
Shore,  the  wild  picturesque  beauty  of  the  Berkshires,  the 
historic  shrines  at  Concord,  Lexington  and  Plsrmouth,  the 
rest  and  relaxation  of  a  hundred  quiet  villages  with  their 
lakes  and  inns. 

Following  increased  industrial  activity,  increased  average 
wage  zmd  increased  savings  deposits,  is  this  interesting  side 
light  on  the  essential  prosperity  of  the  Worcester  market; 
checking  the  automobile  registrations  of  January  28,  1929, 
with  those  of  the  same  date  in  1928,  the  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles  notes 

An,  Increase  of  22.9%  in  Pleasure 
Cars  Operated  in  Worcester  County. 

The  workers  of  Worcester  like  to  drive,  and  have  money  to 
gratify  a  hobby.  And  these  thousands  of  Worcester  motor¬ 
ists  who  slip  in  and  out  of  the  thronging  Sunday  traffic  of 
the  Boston  Post  Road  to  climb  the  Berkshire  hills,  form  an 
intelligent,  responsive  audience  to  advertising  that  talks  of 
the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  this  prosperous  market  The  Telegram-Gazette  occupies 
a  dominating  position:  in  the  United  States  there  are  not 

a  dozen  newspapers  that  cover  their  fields  as  thoroughly 

a®  The  Telegram-Gazette  covers  this,  the  second  largest 
market  in  New  England. 

City  Circulation .  56,768 

Within  18  miles  of  center  of  city .  90,015 

Within  25  miles  of  center  of  city .  96,813 

Total  circulation  . .  100,288 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Blockp  Inc.p  National  RapratantatiTa 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Fraaciaco 
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women  preier  me  uioD 
because  it  has  a  good  sport  page 


Maybe  they  do.  The  Globe  hat  one 
of  the  best  sport  pages  in  the  country. 

But  it’s  more  likely  they  prefer  the 
Globe  as  a  predominantly  “home”  news¬ 
paper — in  news,  in  features  and  in 
advertising. 

The  Globe  specialises  in  local  news. 
It  has  a  larger  staff  and  carries  more 
city  and  suburban  news  than  any  other 
Boston  newspaper.  The  sport  page  de¬ 
votes  special  attention  to  local  and  sec¬ 
tional  sport  news.  School  newt  it 
complete. 

The  Globe’s  Household  Department, 
established  thirty-four  years  ago  as  the 
first  “women’s  page”  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism,  is  today  an  institution  in  Boston 
homes. 

Department  store  advertising  it  just  at 
important  as  news  to  most  women.  The 
Globe  carries  48%  more  of  it  than  any 
other  Boston  newspaper. 

And  in  three  of  the  five  major  classifi¬ 
cations  which  include  66%  of  all  display 
advertising  in  Boston,  the  Globe  hat  a 


substantial  lead.  These  three  classifica¬ 
tions  find  their  most  important  market 
in  the  home. 

Another  indication  of  the  Globe’s 
seven-day  home  strength  may  be  seen  in 
a  comparison  of  Sunday  and  week-day 
circulations. 

Of  the  three  Boston  newspapers  carry¬ 
ing  most  of  the  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Globe  is  the  only  one  that 
holds  its  group  of  readers  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Boston  practically  intact  over  Sun¬ 
day.  The  second  paper  loses  a  third  of 
its  circulation  on  Sunday;  the  other 
loses  two-thirds.  And  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion,  admittedly,  is  Aome  circulation. 

Homes  in  the  Boston  retail  trading 
area  are  well  worth  reaching.  Here  are 
3,000,000  people  with  an  average  family 
wealth  of  $9,000 — fourth  highest  in  the 
United  StatesI 

And  you  can’t  effectively  cover  this 
market  without  the  Globe. 

Write  for  our  helpful  free  booklet, 
“Boston — 4th  Market” 


Facts  about  Boston 
and  the  Globe 


Boston’s  shopping  srsa  ranks 
fourth  in  popuiation,  third  in 
par  capita  incoms  tax  rstums, 
of  tha  major  Amarlcan  markats. 
Avaraga  famlip  waalth  ia  $9000. 
Savings  daposits  avaraga  $2000 
par  famlljr. 

Within  12  milas  of  Boston’s 
Citjr  Hall  ia  tha  tarritory  callad 
Matropolitan  Boston,  dsnnad  by 
the  A.B.C.  as  tha  ’’City”  dis¬ 
trict.  It  Is  composed  of  Corpo¬ 
rate  Boston  and  39  bordsring 
and  nearby  suburbs. 

Hare  in  Matropolitan  Boston 
tha  Globe  is  definitely  tha  fiama 
newspaper,  for  It  is  tha  only 
Boston  newspaper  which  holds 
all  of  its  readers  In  this  rich 
district  sauan  days  a  laaek. 

Boston’s  grant  dapartmant 
stores  do  46%  of  ths  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Boston  newsnapars. 
With  seven  dailiaa  ana  four 
Sunday  papers  to  choose  from, 
they  spend  37%  of  their  entire 
Boston  newspaper  appropria¬ 
tion  in  tha  daily  ana  Sunday 
Globe  ofane. 


me  Boston  Globe 
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VICTORY  FOR  PUBLISHERS  FORESEEN  IN 
ALBANY  PRINTERS’  STRIKE 


Papers  Claim  Circulation  and  Advertising  Gains  While 
Dissension  is  Reported  in  Ranks  of  Strikers — Acid 
Attack  Made  on  Printer 


SIGN'S  of  a  breaking  point  in  the 
Albany  printers’  strike,  which  _  has 
endured  for  three  months,  were  evident 
this  week. 

V  ictory  for  the  Albany  publishers  is 
indicated  from  all  sides,  with  serious 
internal  dissension  reported  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Typographical  Union,  with 
steady  gains  in  circulation  and  renewed 
confidence  of  advertisers  after  a  strike 
Ixjycott,  and  with  cessation  of  strike 
news  in  the  Albany  Citisen,  the  daily 
published  by  the  striking  printers. 

A  semi-political  aspect  is  now  being 
given  to  the  printers’  strike  by  the  fact 
that  the  Citizen  is  represented  as  the 
official  Democratic  administration  news¬ 
paper,  while  the  Times-Union,  owned  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  Albany  Even¬ 
ing  News,  of  the  Frank  Gaumett  chain, 
have  launched  into  a  double-barrelled 
attack  on  the  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion,  with  a  mayoralty  campaign  in  the 
offing  next  fall. 

The  last  item  pertaining  to  the  strike 
was  published  in  the  Citizen  several  days 
ago,  reading : 

“Canvassers  for  subscriptions  to  the 
non-union  Times-Union,  Knickerbocker 
I’ress  and  Albany  Evening  News  in  their 
plea  for  subscriptions  for  their  strike¬ 
breaker  produced  newspapers  are  inform¬ 
ing  housewives  that  the  lockout  of 
Albany  printers  has  been  settled,  and 
as  they  term  it  ‘the  strike  is  over.’ 

“Such  is  not  the  case.  The  publishers 
of  Albany’s  non-union  newspapers  have 
made  no  move  to  negotiate  with  the  237 
Albany  men  they  forced  from  their 
plants  and  made  jobless  at  Christmas 
time.  These  men  are  still  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  due  to  the  action  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“The  Albany  Citizen  would  be  the  first 
to  herald  the  news  of  an  end  to  the 
present  lockout  of  printers.  And  until 
you  see  a  story  of  the  ending  of  the  lock¬ 
out  in  the  Albany  Citizen  you  will  know 
that  it  is  merely  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  the  non-union  newspapers  to  obtain 
subscriptions  under  false  pretenses. 

“The  lockout  has  not  ended  and  there 
has  been  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  come  to  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  present  difficulties.” 

Striking  printers  are  still  devoting 
their  time  to  publication  of  the  Citizen, 
while  they  are  being  paid  the  ordinary 
union  strike  benefit  wages,  |17  a  week 
for  single  men  and  ^5  for  married  men. 

A  number  of  printers  who  walked  out 
of  the  Albany  plants  last  November  have 
gone  to  other  cities  to  take  jobs.  Many 
others  are  reported  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  turning  in  their  union  cards  to  go  back 
on  the  Albany  newspapers  in  the  open 
shops. 

At  the  same  time.  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  organizers  are  steadily 
drawing  men  away  from  the  newspaper 
shops  with  the  lure  of  carfare  to  other 
cities  and  membership  in  the  union.  One 
man  who  was  discharged  as  foreman  of 
the  Times-Union  composing  room  has 
since  become  a  union  organizer  and  has 
succeeded  in  taking  about  12  men  so  far 
from  the  plant.  This  man  came  to  the 
Times-Union  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  and  organized  the  open  shop  there. 

The  report  of  jobs  open  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plants  is  said  to  have  tempted  many 
of  the  strikers  to  seek  their  old  jobs 
but  as  far  as  could  be  learned  this  week 
none  have  applied  for  employment  as  yet. 

New  violence  against  opm  shop  printers 
and  the  appearance  of  vicious  errors  in 
the  columns  of  the  non-union  newspapers 
have  marked  this  past  week  in  the  strike. 

.Arthur  D.  Hecox,  general  manager  in 
charge  of  publication  of  the  two  Gannett 
new^apers,  has  offered  $1,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the  capture  of 
the  man  who  sprayed  acid  in  the  face  of 
Albert  H.  Crippen,  a  printer  employed 
by  the  KnickertJodter  Press,  as  he  and  his 


wife  were  walking  along  State  street,  in 
.Mliany,  Saturday  night,  Feb.  16. 

Crippen  may  lose  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
and  his  cheek  and  neck  are  badly  burned 
by  the  acid  which  was  thrown  by  a  man 
who  followed  Crippen  and  his  wife  for  a 
short  time  and  then  jumped  into  a  wait¬ 
ing  automobile  and  disappeared. 

NVidespread  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Times-Union 
a  week  ago  with  the  appearance  of  a 
sentence  at  the  end  of  a  Durant  automo¬ 
bile  puff  item  which  read:  “The  1929 
model  Durant  is  no  damn  good;  don’t 
buy  one.” 

This  led  to  long  distance  telephone  calls 
and  several  conferences  between  Times- 
Union  officials  and  Durant  automobile 
representatives.  While  the  Durant  agents 
were  inclined  to  overlook  the  matter  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances, 
the  affair  placed  the  publishers  of  the 
Times-Union  in  a  compromising  situation. 

In  an  effort  to  appease  some  of  the 
strikers  who  are  uneasy  with  their  small 
lienefit  wage  and  to  scare  off  men  from 
out  of  town  who  might  seek  jobs  in  the 
open  shops,  rumors  arc  being  circulated 
by  men  close  to  William  A.  Weinlein, 
president  of  the  local  Typographical 
Union,  that  the  publishers  are  trying  to 
rcojien  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of 
differences. 

( )nc  report  passed  along  this  week  w  as 
to  the  effect  that  the  publishers  and  the 
Typo  Union  leaders  had  gotten  together 
and  virtually  effected  peace,  only  to  strike 
a  snag  on  the  question  of  priority  rights. 
This  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  conferences. 

Simultaneously,  a  notice  was  posted  in 
the  newspaper  composing  rooms  that 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  settlement 
of  the  strike  and  in  the  event  of  settle¬ 
ment  the  non-union  men  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  their  jobs. 

Circulation  managers  of  ail  three  open 
shop  newspapers  report  steady  gains  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  Times-Union 
for  the  last  two  weeks  has  been  expend¬ 
ing  an  average  of  $90  a  day  on  a  com¬ 
bination  circulation-classified  advertising 
promotion  stunt  in  which  the  names  of 
25  persons,  selected  at  random  from  the 
city  directory,  appear  each  day  among 
the  classified  ads.  The  lucky  ones  have 
their  gas  and  electric  bills  for  the  past 
month  paid  by  the  Times-Union. 

■■Mso  of  significance  in  the  strike  sit¬ 
uation  is  the  legal  action  instituted  by 
the  Albany  Evening  Union  company, 
publishers  of  the  Times-Union,  against 
the  Albany  Citizen  and  the  Albany 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  have  the 
Citizen  denied  the  designation  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  representative  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  purpose  of  public  printing. 

The  Citizen  and  the  Knickerbocker 
Tress  were  awarded  the  annual  public 
printing  contracts  by  the  supervisors  last 
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January.  Heretofore  the  Democratic 
designation  had  been  given  to  the  Times- 
Union  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  printing  comract  amounts  to 
about  $25.tKX)  a  year. 

In  defense  of  the  action,  attorneys  for 
the  Citizen  and  the  supervisors  contended 
in  court  that  the  Times-Union  did  not 
support  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
president  nor  the  state  ticket  in  any  way 
during  the  1928  campaign.  The  defense 
concluded  with  the  admission  “that  the 
(  itizen  came  into  existence  in  Decem- 
Ixr,  but  there  was  no  other  I>emocratic 
jwper.” 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Staley  brought 
the  proceeding  to  an  abrupt  end  by 
granting  a  writ  of  alternative  mandamus 
to  the  Times-Union  publishers,  making 
the  question  one  of  fact  rather  than  one 
of  law.  The  designation  will  be  decided 
within  a  few  weeks. 


COOLIDGE  OFFERED  JOB 
AS  EDITOR 


F.  C.  BonfiU,  PublUIiar  of  Deovtr 
Post,  Nomo*  $75,000  m  Year  u 
Salary  in  Talagram  to 
Praaideat 


PROMOTING  SOUTHERN  GROUP 


Organisation  of  Southorn  Advertiaiag 
Ataociation  to  bo  Speeded 

In  furtherance  of  its  project  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  Southern  Advertising  Association 
made  up  of  units  of  the  International 
.Advertising  Association  the  Tenth  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  I..A..A.  through  its  Ixiard 
meeting  ju.st  held  at  Waco,  tfM>k  steps 
to  get  the  Southern  group  going  by  the 
time  of  the  next  district  meeting  in 
Dallas. 

The  Tenth  District  board  at  Waco 
also  organized  an  Extension  Bureau  of 
which  D.  C.  Taulby,  Waco,  is  chairman. 
The  Bureau  will  seek  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  usefulness  of  existing  clubs  as 
well  as  encourage  new  ones. 

_  E.  S.  Fentress  of  the  Marsh-Fentress 
Newspapers  was  appointed  editor  of 
Texas  Advertising,  revived  as  the 
nvmthly  organ  of  the  Tenth  District. 
P.  U.  Michael,  of  Houston,  is  district 
president. 

James  P.  Simpson,  Dallas,  heads  the 
Southern  Association  organization  com¬ 
mittee. 


Frederick  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  and’ 
owner  of  the  Denver  Post,  telegraphed 
President  Coolidge  an  offer  of  $75,000 
a  year  to  become  editor  of  the  Post  after 
completion  of  his  presidential  term. 

The  offer  would  require  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge  to  make  his  home  in  Colorado. 

Will  Rogers  in  his  daily  syndicated 
article  Thursday  commented  as  follows: 

“It  seems  to  be  the  nation’s  pastime 
now  to  offer  Mr.  Coolidge  a  job.  I  see 
today  where  the  Denver  Post  offered 
him  $75,000.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Coolidge 
wired  back,  ‘Is  that  to  read  it?’  It  lo^ 
like  he  will  become  a  syndicate  writer. 
Then  all  he  will  know  is  just  what  he 
reads  in  the  papers.  He  will  then  be¬ 
come  a  ‘trained  seal.’  That’s  what  they 
call  a  special  writer  covering  an  event 
“Well,  us  old-time  newspaper  men 
will  give  him  a  great  welcome  among 
us,  Dempsey,  Babe  Ruth  and  myself.  I 
would  like  to  sit  in  the  press  stand  by 
Mr.  Coolidge’s  side,  covering  this  next 
farm- relief  session  of  Congress.  I  bet 
he  would  get  more  laughs  out  of  it  than 
anybody  there.” 


RAE  SUCCEEDS  ELLSWORTH 

Harris  Ellsworth,  field  manager  of  the 
Oregon  State  Editorial  Association,  has 
resigned  to  become  editor  of  the  Rose- 
burg  (Ore.)  News-Review,  recently 
purchased  by  the  Register  Publishing 
Company  of  Eugene.  Mr.  Ellsworth  will 
be  succeeded  as  field  manager  by  Arne 
G.  Rae,  editor  of  the  Tillamook  Herald. 


u.  p.  APPOINTS  McDonald 

C.  P.  McDonald  (Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  have  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  agents  of  the  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations,  New  York. 


A  Roll  of  Paper  at  No  Extra  Cost 

Vy  7  OOD  mats  cut  your  newsprint  cost 
because  they  shrink 

Vs  inch  to  the  page 

without  affecting  your  margins.  This  assured 
cross-page  shrinkage  permits  use  of  a  7 1  Yl"  roll 
instead  of  a  73"  roll.  The  \  Yi  inch  of  paper 
saved  becomes  a  roll  of  paper  for  every  48 
rolls  you  use. 
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lou’ll  sell  more  papers 
and  you’ll  inerease  your  linage 

with  a  Rotogravure 

SUPPLEMENT 


There  is  no  other  single  newspaper  feature  today,  proved  the  added  sales  value  of  rotogravure,  and  national 
available  to  American  publishers  at  an  economical  cost,  advertisers  are  using  it  more  than  ever  before, 
that  is  as  potent  as  a  rotogravure  section  for  increasing  Even  if  a  rotogravure  section  did  not  increase  vour 
circulation,  for  building  a  larger  business,  or  for  en-  circulation  its  presence  each  week  in  your  Sunday  edition 

hancing  prestige.  would  increase  the  value  and  the  volume  of  your  black 

Your  Sunday  rotogravure  section  benefits  not  only  and  white  space,  but  because  rotogravure  will  increase 

your  Sunday  edition,  but  it  helps  the  profits  and  prestige  your  circulation,  your  black  and  white  space  will  bring 

of  every  issue  you  publish.  you  larger  rates. 

To  have  a  well-managed  rotogravure  section,  superb  'Fhe  influence  of  your  rotogravure  supplement  will 
in  contents  and  in  printing,  means  extend  through  your  daily  editions 

leadership^  and  the  rewards  of  4  because  of  the  prestige  and  leader- 

leadership  are  many.  ship  it 

Circulation  is  increased,  of  You  may  have  felt  that  your 

course.  l>ecause  of  the  irresistible  .  present  circulation  precluded  con- 

appeal  for  the  public  of  the  per-  sideration  of  a  rotogravure  supple- 

fectly  reproduced  pictures  which  ment.  But  have  you  considered  how 

reflect  the  news  features  of  the  effective  and  beneficent  it  would  be 

moment.  for  the  prosperity  and  prestige  of 

Your  local  merchants  have  in  every  issue  of  your  paper? 

your  rotogravure  supplement  you  the  many  things  a 

matchless  medium  for  advertising  ■BHBBBBBBBBB^B^^^BHHI  rotogravure  supplement  can  do  for 
their  choice  merchandise  in  pic-  „^„,hecauseu  reproduces  so  fauhfuUy  any  ,urf^^  you.  You  should  not  be  without  thu-^ 

.  .  any  texture,  and  i-vnveys  all  the  quality  characteristics  r  ■  i  r 

tures.  Advertisers  have  long  since  o/ good  mererhatsdise  which  persuade  the  reader  to  buy,  greatest  of  all  newspaper  featurc>. 


Rotogravure  appeals  to  nserchanls  us  an  advertising 
medium  hecause  it  reproduces  so  faithfully  any  surface, 
any  texture,  and  i-vnveys  all  the  quality  characteristics 
of  good  menrhandise  which  persuade  the  reader  to  buy. 


Art  Gravure  Corporation 

PUBLISHING  QUALITY  ROTOGRAVURE  SECTIONS  FOR  LEADING  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

General  Offices:  406  West  31**  Street  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
Complete  Plant  and  Production  Facilities  at  NEW  YORK,  CLEVELAND  and  CHICAGO 
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I  hundred  year  old 

DAILY  SOLD 


Stuart  Little  Principal  Stockholder  in 
Cempanjr  Formed  to  Buy  Morriatown 
(N.  J')  Jeraeyman — No  Change 
in  Policy  or  Peraonnel  Planned 


Sale  of  the  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Jer- 
uymon,  founded  102  years  ago,  to  the 
lerseytnan  Corporation,  of  which  Stuart 
Little,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Ossming  (N.  Y.)  Citisen-Sentinel,  is 
principal  stockholder,  was  announced 
this  week.  Samuel  H.  Gillespie,  presi- 
(loit  of  the  Jerseyman,  Inc.,  former 
owners,  will  remain  as  president  of  the 

Ilcrseyman  Corporation.  Mr.  Little  will 
vice-president,  and  Alva  E.  Lamber- 
ton,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  old  company,  will  ^  treasurer. 

The  price  involved  in  the  transaction 
was  $48,000.  It  included  the  mechanical 
plant  and  good  will  of  the  Jerseyman. 
The  building  in  which  the  paper  is  pub- 
iished  was  not  included  in  the  deal. 

No  changes  in  the  personnel  or  policy 
of  the  paper  will  be  made,  Mr.  Little 
innounced.  Mr.  Little  is  succeeded  on 
the  Ossining  Citizen-Sentinel  by  Charles 
ft'.  Jennings,  formerly  sports  editor  of 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Little  is  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

I  and  served  for  several  years  in  the  army. 
During  three  years  which  he  spent  in 
Central  America  with  the  42nd  Infantry, 
he  conducted  a  weekly  paper,  the  Camp 
Gaillard  Incinerator,  which,  Mr.  Little 
Slid  was  supposed  to  "burn  ’em  up.” 

Following  his  army  career  Mr.  Little 
surted  regular  newspaper  work  on  the 
Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Queens  County  News 
in  1925.  He  shortly  changed  to  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  as  Nassau  County 
correspondent.  After  a  year  with  the 
Eagle  he  joined  the  Macy-Forbes-Hunter 
poup  of  papers  in  Westchester  County 
u  managing  editor  of  the  Ossining 
Citizen-Sentinel. 

Mr.  Jennings  is  a  graduate  of  Colgate 
University  and  entered  newspaper  work 
four  vears  ago  on  the  Syracuse  Journal. 
K  year  later  he  joined  the  Port  Chester 
(S.  Y.)  Item,  another  Macy-Forbes- 
Hunter  paper  and  after  a  short  time  was 
transferred  to  the  Ossining  paper  as 
•ports  editor. 

The  Jerseyman  is  102  years  old,  hav¬ 
ing  been  founded  Oct.  4,  1826. 


ISSUES  PROMOTION  BOOKLET 

.\n  attractive  16-page  booklet,  "The 
ft’ings  of  the  Three  Eagles,”  printed  on 
coated  stcxk,  has  been  issued  by  the 
It'ichila  Eagle,  giving  a  short  history  of 
the  Evening  Eagle,  Morning  Eagle  and 
Sunday  Eagle,  together  with  marketing 
■tformation.  Most  of  the  text  is  com- 
pjsed  of  short  articles  by  executives  of 
die  papers  accompanied  by  photos  of 
och  man.  Those  included  are  Victor 
Murdock,  editor-in-chief ;  Marcellus  M. 
Mnrdcxk,  publisher;  Sidney  D.  Long, 
iwiness  manager;  H.  W.  Allen,  adver- 
diing  director;  T.  N.  Gretzer,  manager 
■erchandising  service  department;  L.  E. 
Wilhite,  editor  of  The  Retailer,  the 
Eigle’s  merchandising  paper ;  C.  A.  Stal- 
Itrd,  local  advertising  manager;  H.  F. 
8»iley,  classified  advertising  manager. 
The  center  spread  contains  a  map  of  the 
Eogle’s  territory. 


SANGER  SAILS  FOR  LONDON 

]•  W.  Sanger,  president  of  S.  S. 
Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  international  pub- 

ilishers’  representatives.  New  York, 
‘*iled  recently  on  the  Leviathan  to 
attend  a  conference  of  the  direc- 
i  totJ  of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
I  London.  Mr.  Sanger  expects  to  return 
I  to  New  York  about  March  1. 


WILDER  TO  RETIRE 

Amos  P.  Wilder,  associate  editor  of 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Joumal-Cou- 
celebrated  his  67th  birthday  Feb. 
•5  with  the  announcement  that  he  would 
JJhre  from  the  newspaper  field  on 
■arch  1,  after  40  years  of  service.  His 
Wtrement  is  due  to  ill  health. 


JARNIGAN  JOINS  NEW  DAILY 


Named  Managing  Editor  of  Paper 
Planned  for  Det  Moinea 

W.  C.  Jamigan,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Storm  Lake  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Herald,  new  daily  which 
is  scheduled  to  l^in  publication  early 
next  month.  In  his  own  paper  this  week 
Mr.  Jarnigan  announced  that  he  had 
grant^  himself  leave  of  absence  and  that 
his  son,  Phil,  will  have  charge  of  the 
Pilot-Tribune. 

Mr.  Jarnigan  for  a  number  of  years 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Capital,  the  evening  paper  which  was 
merged  with  the  Evening  Tribune  The 
new  paper,  has  been  in  process  of  organ¬ 
ization  nearly  a  year. 


TO  ADVERTISE  OZARKS 

A  $150,000  advertising  campaign 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  years 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Missouri  (Jzark 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  A.  D.  Sheppard,  secretary 
of  the  chamber.  Contracts  have  been 
signed  between  officials  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  Ledbetter  &  Marshall, 
St.  Louis  advertising  agency.  Half  the 
appropriation  will  be  spent  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 


$150,000  ASKED  FOR 
CORNSTALK  RESEARCH 

CongraMman  Dickinson  of  Iowa  Pro- 

sants  Bill  to  Provide  for  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Newsprint  from 
Farm  By-Products 

.Another  effort  to  obtain  a  measure  of 
"farm  relief"  through  the  manufacture 
of  farm  by-products  into  newsprint 
paper  and  other  manufacturer!  products, 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Washington,  Feb.  15.  when  Con¬ 
gressman  L.  J.  Dickinson  of  Iowa  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  providing 
for  the  construction  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  an  experimental  sta¬ 
tion,  to  carry  on  research  work. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation 
of  $150,000  to  be  utilized  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  constructing  the 
experimental  station  and  equipping  it,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Iowa  State  College 
at  Ames,  Iowa. 

With  the  aid  of  the  department  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  make  experiments,  in¬ 
vestigations  and  tests  relative  to  the  util¬ 
ization  and  preservation  of  farm  by¬ 
products  in  paper  making  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  by-products  named  in  the  bill  to 


be  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  news¬ 
print  are  cornstalks,  broomcom  stalks, 
cotton  stalks,  cotton  lint  and  linters,  and 
wheat,  oat  and  tlax  straws. 

The  experimental  station  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  annual  appropriations  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  maintenance,  equipment,  ex- 
l>eriments  and  tests. 


ASKING  HIGHER  LEOkL  RATE 

'Die  Iowa  senate  at  Des  Moines  has 
refused  to  kill,  by  indefinite  postiione- 
ment.  two  bills  introduced  by  Otto 
F.  Lange,  Dubuque,  to  grant  state 
newspapers  increa^  compensation  for 
printing  official  publications  and  notices. 
One  bill  increases  the  legal  rate  for 
official  publication  from  33^  cents  an 
inch  to  50  cents  and  the  other  raised 
from  a  third  to  a  half  the  rate  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  laws  of  legal  requirement. 
The  present  rates  have  been  unchanged 
56  years. 

FARM  PAPER  SOLD 

Carl  W.  .Art  Advertising  Agenc)  and 
Edgar  T.  Short  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  liave 
purchase<l  the  Northwest  Dairyman  and 
Farmer  from  Wood  and  Reber  and  Guy 
MacL.  Richards.  Carl  W.  Art  will  be 
business  manager  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative ;  E.  A.  Punter,  adver¬ 
tising  manager;  Guy  Richards,  associate 
editor;  and  Edgar  T.  Short,  editor. 


LCXTAL  Display  Advertising  is  divided  between  two 
evening  newspapers,  one  morning  and  one  Sunday 
paper.  One-half  of  ”The  Pie”,  in  1928,  went  to 
The  News. 

This, — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  The  News*  local  base 
rates  are  as  high  as  the  combined  rates  of  the  second 
evening  paper  and  the  morning  paper,  and  higher  than 
the  rate  of  the  Sunday  paper, — proves  conclusively  that 
one-half  ”The  Pie”  had  to  be  merited, — and  was! 

The  News  .  .  .  ALONE  .  .  .  Does  The  Job! 


Inmanapoms  Mews 

InMdmapaHs  Radius 


DON  BRIDGE,  Adiertiting  Director 


New  York: 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  St. 


Chuago; 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  Bldg. 
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CENSORSHIP  OF  MEDICAL  BROADCASTING 
HAILED  BY  PHYSICIANS*  JOURNAL 

Approval  by  Medical  Authorities  Desired  Before  Patent 
Medicines  Are  Permitted  to  Use  Time 
on  the  Air 


CURTAILMENT  of  abuses  in  the 
radio  broadcasting  of  medical  adver¬ 
tising  is  likely  to  follow  the  adoption  of 
a  code  now  under  consideration  by  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  Broad¬ 
casters  and  the  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
according  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Journal,  pointing  out  that  radio 
differs  from  newsprint  in  that  the  head 
of  the  family  has  no  opportunity  for 
censorship  of  what  the  loud  speaker 
brings  into  his  family  circle  as  he  has 
with  printed  matter,  cites  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  Feb.  2,  which  demanded  that  radio  be 
placed  under  the  same  basis  as  news¬ 
papers,  so  far  as  the  regulation  of  adver¬ 
tising  announcements  is  concerned.  The 
Journal  continues: 

“The  harm  done  by  radio  adver¬ 
tising  is  more  serious  than  anything  pos¬ 
sible  through  newspaper  advertising.  The 
fact  that  radio  broadcasting  is  controlled 
by  a  federal  commission  lends  credence 
to  the  statements  that  come  over  the 
air.  The  persuasiveness  of  the  human 
voice  and  the  direct  j^rsonal  appeal  are 
likely  to  sway  the  mind  of  the  listener 
more  than  does  a  printed  statement.  The 
promoters  who  travel  the  bf>rderland  be¬ 
tween  honesty  and  quackery,  raking  in 
the  shekels  of  the  unwary,  have  found  in 
radio  broadcasting  a  glorious  accessory 
for  their  manipulations.  The  muttcrings 
of  mystics  from  India  and  of  fortune¬ 
tellers  from  France,  the  claims  for  hair- 
growers  from  Austria,  for  magic  horse- 
collars,  for  radium  drinking  waters,  for 
antiseptics,  cosmetics,  influenza  and  can¬ 
cer  cures,  the  sexual  appeals  of  rejuve- 
nationists,  the  mouthings  of  evangelistic 
and  faith  healers,  and  preposterous 
dietary  schemes  come  pouring  from  the 
loud  speakers  like  noisome  effluvia  from 
the  great  sewer  that  drains  away  the  by¬ 
products  of  human  physiohigy  in  a 
metropolis.  The  combined  action  of  the 
radio  broadcasting  industry  and  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  of  the  nation 
should  lead  promptly  to  control,  indeed, 
to  actual  sanitation,  of  this  situation.” 

The  code  suggested  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  broadcasting  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections: 

“1.  All  advertising  should  clearly  and 
plainly  be  presented  as  such. 

“2.  Any  and  all  statements  shall  be  ac¬ 
curate,  honest  and  not  capable  of  mis¬ 
leading  or  deceiving  listeners. 

“3.  No  statements  derogatory  to  other 
forms  of  advertising  shall  be  used. 

"4.  No  statements  which  refer  to  com¬ 
petitive  products  or  reflect  discredit  on 
other  merchandise  or  business  houses 
shall  be  used. 

“5.  Statements  of  a  superlative  nature 
which  are  insusceptible  of  pnjof,  are  un- 


Twm  Your  _ 

Anniversaries 

IntolLandmarks 

Commemorate  the 
founding  and  growth  of 
your  newspaper  with  a 

Special  Edition 

that  will  also  be  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  your 
city. 

Ask  for  plans  and  ideas. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


believable  or  invite  retaliatory  statements 
shall  not  be  used. 

“6.  Any  product  or  service,  the  sale  of 
which  is  contrary  to  interstate  laws,  shall 
iwt  be  allowed  to  use  time  over  the  air.” 

An  additional  resolution,  applying  di¬ 
rectly  to  medical  advertising,  reads: 

“1  his  radio  station  agrees  that  patent 
medicines  or  products  of  any  kind,  the 
use  of  which  without  the  advice  of  a 
competent  physician  may  prove  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  health  or  physical  condition 
of  a  user,  shall  Ije  permitted  time  on  the 
air  only  when  competent  medical  authori¬ 
ties  have  approved  them. 

“So  far  as  it  is  within  its  ability  so  to 
do,  this  station  will  see  that  all  material 
used  by  representatives  of  the  commercial 
institutions  who  have  engaged  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  station  shall  be  accurate, 
truthful  and  not  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  tenets  of  g<XKl  business  and  fair 
play.” 

CONVENTION  SLOGAN  ADOPTED 

The  slogan  for  the  Berlin  convention 
of  the  International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be,  “Advertising,  the  Key  to 
World  Prosperity,”  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  H.  H.  Charles,  general 
chairman  of  the  convention  committees. 


GAVE  “UNDY”  PICTURES 

The  day  following  the  announcement 
of  Col.  Lindljergh’s  engagement,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  gave  with  each  paper  a  full 
sheet  rotogravure  picture  of  Lindbergh 
and  Miss  Morrow  on  heavy  paper  suit¬ 
able  for  framing. 


Send 

for  a  report  of 

your  sales 

in  Hartford 

E  have  made  a  romplete  an- 
”  alysis  of  the  distribution — 
pnd  relative  sale  by  brands — of 
,.>.>4  grocery  products  in  all 
JMass  A  and  B  stores.  If  your 
product  is  among  them  we  will 
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accurate  report  showing  your 
distribution  by  stores,  wbetber 
the  demand  is  good,  fair  or 
poor,  and  tbe  sales  of  your 
brand  as  compared  with  com¬ 
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Hartford 

Times 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Member  of  tbe  100.000  Croup  of 
American  Cities,  Inc. 
one  of  the 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany,N.Y., Knickerbocker  Press  •  • 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Evening  News  •  • 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Eagle  •  • 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  ^ar-Cazette-Adver- 
liser  •  -  Elmira.  N.  Y.  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  •  •  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Journal- 
News  •  •  Newburgh-Beacon,'N.  Y., 
News  -  •  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Re¬ 
publican-Journal  •  •  Olean,  N.  Y., 
Herald  •  •  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Times- 
Union  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  •  •  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  •  •  Hartford,  Conn., 
Times  •  ■  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier- 
News 


CAMERAMAN  IS  CHAUFFEUR 
FOR  GRAND  DUKE 

r'  DWARD  T.  RAMSDELL,  news 
photographer  for  the  Boston 
Post,  again  acted  as  chauffeur  for 
his  Imperial  Highness  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  Michaelovich,  cousin 
and  brother-in-law  of  tbe  late 
t^zar  Nicholas  II,  during  the  latter's 
recent  visit  to  Boston.  Ramsdell 
first  met  the  Grand  Duke  while  he 
was  serving  as  chaufTeur  for  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Newport  in 
the  summer  of  1912. 

When  the  Grand  Duke  came  to 
Boston  a  few  days  ago,  Ramsdell 
was  assigned  by  his  city  editor  to 
cover  his  visit.  Ramsdell  offered 
his  services  as  chauffeur  and  guide. 
They  were  accepted  with  the  result 
that  the  Post  photographer  put  in 
one  of  the  happiest  days  of  his 
newspaper  career. 

HIL  F.  BEST  RESIGNS 

Hil  F.  Best  this  week  resigned  as 
manager  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Cithen  and  is  leaving  Arizona  for  a 
trip  through  the  Pacific  coast  before 
entering  the  publishers  representative 
business  again.  He  was  formerly  east¬ 
ern  manager  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co. 

SPONSORING  INDUSTRIAL  SHOW 

The  second  annual  “Made-in-Memphis- 
Mid-South”  Exposition,  in  charge  of 
Thomas  W.  Briggs  Company  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  .\femphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  will  be  held  at  the  Municipal 
auditorium  at  Memphis,  March  4  to  9. 


ROCKAWAY  PAPERS  ORGANIZE 

Osborne  Named  President  of  Nsw 
Long  Island  Group 

Representatives  of  the  newspapers  oi 
the  Rockaway  Peninsula  section  of  Long 
Island  organized  the  Peninsula  Press 
Club,  Feb.  18,  to  obtain  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  men  covering  the 
communities  extending  from  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y.,  to  Rockaway  Beach 
N.  Y. 

Edwin  A.  Osborne  of  the  Rockamj 
Xervs  was  elected  president;  H.  E.  Dun¬ 
can,  IVoodmcrc-Hewlett  Herald,  secre¬ 
tary  :  (ieorge  VVolpert,  Rockaway  Argu, 
treasurer  and  La  Verne  Wright,  Wood- 
mere-Hewlett  Herald,  chairman  of  the 
hoard  of  directors. 

Newspapers  represented  were  the 
Rockaway  News,  Rockaway  Journal, 
Rockaway  Branch  Journal,  Wcxxlmere- 
Hewlett  Herald,  Nassau  Daily  Star, 
Rockazvay  Beach  fVaz’e,  Rockaway 
Beach  Argus,  New  York  World,  Sne 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
Xe7c  York  Telegram,  Brooklyn  Dail\ 
T.agle.  Brooklyn  Daily  Times  and  the 
.Standard  News  Association. 

JOINS  N.  Y.  TELEGRAM 

lack  C.  Foster,  book  editor  and  staff 
writer  on  the  Denver  Nezvs  for  the  past 
two  years,  was  this  week,  transferred 
to  the  .\cw  York  Evening  Telegram  by 
the  general  management  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  William  M. 
Beardshear  succeecls  Mr.  Foster  on  the 
News.  Mr.  Foster  joined  the  News 
after  having  worked  for  the  Cleveland 
Press. 


New  England* s  Second  Largest  Market 

In  1928 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

carried  24,908,175  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising,  a  gain  of  722,560  lines  over  the 
previous  year.  This  is  more  than 

of  the  total  advertising  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  Providence  newspapers 
in  1928 


Average  net  paid  circulation  of  The 
Providence  Journal  and  The  Evening 
Bulletin  is 


120,575 


which  is  more  than  the  total  of  the 
eight  other  English  language  news¬ 
papers  in  Rhode  Island  combined. 

The  leadership  in  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  won  solely  by  the 
high  character  of  these  newspapers. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

RmprmtuntativuM 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Loe  Angelce  Saa  Francisco  Soattls 
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From  'k  The  Chicago  Evening  American  Market: 


6.97 


^  more  Chicago  hou  sewives 
read  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  in  their  homes 
today  than  did  so  in  1922. 


lliis  increase  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Chicago  paper,  and  is  equal  to  55.07^° 
of  the  increase  in  Chicago  families  for  the 
period.  The  Chicago  Evening  American 
is  read  by  42.69^  of  all  Chicago  woman- 
heads-of 'families. 


.^.The  Chicago  Evening  American  Market  is  the 
^  term  applied  to  the  tabulated  facts  gathered  in  a 
survey  made  in  Chicago  by  Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  of 
Indianapolis,  financed  by  this  newspaper  but  inde¬ 
pendently  conducted.  It  is  presented  to  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies,  at  their  offices,  in  graphic  motion 
picture  or  chart  fomi,  with  a  supplementary  book 
presentation  for  extended  study.  Appointments  for 
either  presentation  may  be  made  directly  with  this  news¬ 
paper,  or  through  any  of  its  offices  or  representatives. 


a  good  newspaper 

One  of  the  28  Hearst  newspapers  read  by  more  than 
twenty  million  people  —  Member  of  International 
News  Service,  Universal  Service  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 
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DAILY  WINS  VICTORY  IN 
UTILITY  RGHT 

Master’s  Report  Approves  Lower 

Electric  Rate  for  Worcester  Won 
by  Eveninf  Post — $800,000 
to  be  Refunded 

An  estimated  saving  of  more  tli  n 
$J,0(X),(XXI  has  l»eeii  effected  ti>r  electric 
light  consumers  in  Massachusetts  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Worcester  Lvcmng 
J’ost  and  its  publisher,  John  H.  Fahey, 
in  the  Post’s  campaign  for  lower  elec¬ 
tricity  rates. 

AiK/ther  signal  victory  in  the  drive 
came  last  week  when  a  master’s  report 
handed  down  at  Boston  set  forth  that  a 
lowering  of  the  Worcester  compaiiy’s 
rate,  as  ordered  by  tlie  state  utilities 
a>mmission,  should  l)ecome  effective. 
This  will  mean  the  return  of  alxHit 
$800,000  to  Worcester  customers  alone. 
The  Worcester  Wectric  Light  Company 
had  filed  an  appeal  some  time  ago  from 
the  commission’s  order  of  a  lowered 
rate,  and  now  has  a  fund  of  more  than 
$700,000  available  from  which  to  make 
the  refund. 

The  I’ost  liegan  its  work  of  investi¬ 
gating  into  gas  and  electric  company 
profits  in  1926,  at  a  time  when  a  merger 
of  the  Worcester  gas  and  electric  com¬ 
panies  was  pending.  The  combine  was 
blocked  despite  a  disinclination  of  city 
officials  to  give  any  attention  to  the  facts 
which  the  Post  unearthed,  and  which  re¬ 
vealed  plans  to  leave  consumers  paying 
tlie  freight. 

The  Post  retained  a  public  utilities  ex¬ 
pert  when  city  officials  declined  to.  and 
among  the  interesting  facts  brought  to 
light  in  the  electric  company’s  affairs 
were  that  it  had  earned  more  in  the  last 
six  years  than  anv  other  similar  big 
company  in  the  state,  and  that  its  rate 
of  return  on  investment  was  double  the 
average  of  all  companies  in  the  state. 


BARTON  SPEAKS  IN  SOUTH 

Addresses  Lunebeon  Given  by  F.  G. 
Huntress  of  Sen  Antonio 

“Advertising  need  never  grow  stale 
for  new  ways  of  appeal  are  found  as  we 
learn  more  about  human  nature,’’  Leslie 

M.  Barton  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  One  Hundred  Thousand 
firoup  of  American  Cities  said  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  San  Antonio  Advertising 
C.'lub  this  week. 

Mr.  Barton  spoke  at  a  dinner  tendered 
the  club  by  F.  G.  Huntress,  publisher 
of  the  5'ait  /iHtonio  Express  and  News. 

Others  present  included  Guy  S. 
Osborn,  Chicago  publishers  representa¬ 
tive.  and  Walter  H.  Savory,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  representing  the  president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 

Modem  advertising  from  the  publish¬ 
er’s  and  advertising  man’s  standpoint, 
declared  Barton,  is  interested  in  devising 
new  ways  and  means  in  making  its 
appeal  to  people  thus  to  insure  the  adver¬ 
tisers  continued  success. 


Publisher 

Or  General  Manager 

I 

I  Available  April  1st.  I^st  week's 
advertisement  said,  “.\vailablc 
March  1,”  but  I  have  been  asked 
to  stay  at  least  one  month  more. 
Principal  Imsiness  executive  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston, 
New  York  City.  Owner  of  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  newspapers.  Direct 
executive  control  of  finances,  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction,  accounting.  The  record 
is  eminently  sound.  Straight 
salary,  or  salary  and  bonus,  or 
salary  and  interest.  Your  inquiry 
will  be  held  in  absolute  confidence. 
Box  B-943,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  GROUP  MEETS 


Newspaper  Advertising  Managers 
Discuss  Coming  Campaigns 

I'orthcoming  spring  and  summer 
campaigns  of  national  advertisers  were 
subjects  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Midwest  Newspaper  .Advertising 
•Managers’  Association  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  Feb.  10  and  11.  Advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  dailies  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Arkansas 
were  present,  lielegates  were  the  guests 
of  A.  L.  Shuman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  l-'ort  Worth  Star-Telegram  at  a 
luncheon  the  first  day. 

H.  E.  Dreier,  former  business  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Times  and  organizer  of 
the  assfx:iation  and  its  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  resigned  as  an  active  member  at 
the  meeting.  He  was  immediately  elected 
an  honorary  member.  Mr.  Dreier  has 
resigned  from  the  Times  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  Sterling  Radio  Company 
of  Kansas  City.  He  entered  newsicaix-r 
work  on  the  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal 
in  1904,  going  from  there  to  the  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  l^ter  he  joined  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  from  which  he  changed  to 
the  St.  Louis  Times  in  19^. 

Officers  present  at  the  association 
meeting  were:  Roy  F.  Bailey,  Salina 
(Kan.)  Journal,  president:  Sam  E.  (iear- 
hart.  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American  and  Times-Record.  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  John  W.  Runyon,  Dallas  Times- 
llerald,  secretary-treasurer;  Norris 
Ewing,  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News,  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms. 


GRAPHIC  SIGNS  SCHMELING 

Max  Schmeling,  tierman  heavyweight 
tvixer  this  week  signed  a  long-term  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Graphic  Syndicate  of  New 
N’ork.  by  which  that  organization  will 
have  exclusive  rights  to  all  articles  bear¬ 
ing  his  name.  Negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  W.  L.  W’ardell.  general 
manager  of  the  syndicate. 


A  Valuable  Manual 
For  Professional 
ISewspaper  Men 


NEWSPAPER 
REPORTING 
OF  PURUC 
AFFAIRS 

by 

Chilton  R.  Bush 

Ih-partment  oj  Joumati*m 
VnirrmUu  oJ 


This  practical  volume,  written 
strictly  from  the  (mint  of  view 
of  the  newH|ia|><‘r  man,  (iresents 
a  survey  of  the  law  courts,  (lolice 
functions,  munici(ial  government, 
local  federal  administration, 
county  government,  bankruptcy 
(iriK-edure,  practical  (tolitics, 
businesH  o[>erations,  and  labor 
jiroblems. 

Every  item  of  principle  and 
(iractice  diseiiHHcd  in  the  liook  is 
illustrated  by  a  quotation  from 
an  actual  news  story. 

Other  features  that  will  com¬ 
mend  the  liook  to  news(>aper 
men  are  its  encouragement  of  a 
high  standard  of  style;  its  ex- 
(Kwition  of  the  evils  and  dangers 
of  various  kinds  of  reporting  and 
its  clear  indications  of  the  pit- 
falls  of  libel. 

Price  $3.00  a  Copy. 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 
35  West  32nd  Strevt  Nvw  Yorli 


HAASE  TO  SUCCEED 
OGLE  AT  A.  N.  A. 

Managing  Director  of  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  Will  Join 
Kendall  Company  March  15 
— Snccooded  by  Haase 


.Arthur  H.  (Jgle,  secretary-treasure  and 
managing  director  of  the  .Association  »)f 
National  .Advertisers,  will  resign,  March 
15,  to  t»ecome  director  of  advertising  and 
assistant  director  of  marketing  for  the 
Hauer  &  Black  division  of  the  Kendall 
Company  in  Chicago,  according  to  dli- 
nouncement  made  this  week  by  Guy  C. 
Smith,  president  of  the  A.  N.  .A.  Mr. 
Ogle  will  be  succeeded  by  -Albert  F!. 
Haase,  associate  editor  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Before  his  appointment  as  managing 
director  of  the  association  in  1926,  Mr. 
Ogle  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Wahl  Coni(wny.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  his  first 
work  was  as  a  reporter  on  a  St.  Louis 
newspaper. 

Mr.  .Smith  in  announcing  Mr.  Ogle’s 
resignation  paid  high  tribute  to  his  work 
with  the  association. 

Mr.  Haase  was  educated  at  Trinity 
(  ollege,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  during  the 
war  was  ati  attache  at  the  American 
Legation  in  Coj^nhagen.  Denmark.  He 
worked  for  a  time  with  Price,  Water- 
luxi.se  &  Co.,  .St.  Louis  accountants,  and 
later  was  with  the  Hartford  Courant. 
He  is  joint  author  with  Floyd  Y.  Keeler 
of  “The  Advertising  Agency,”  published 
last  year  hy  Harper  &  Brothers. 


MORRIS  TAKES  NEW  POST 


Man  Who  Prosocuted  Mellett’s 

Slayer*  Heads  Canton  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

As  a  manner  of  expressing  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  efforts  of  Charles  E.  Morris, 
who  succeeded  the  martyred  Don  R. 
Mellett  as  publisher  of  the  Canton  (0.) 
Daily  News  and  led  the  prosecution  of 
the  latter’s  murderers,  Morris  has  just 
been  unanimously  elected  as  manager  of 
the  Canton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
director  of  the  Industrial  Foundation  of 
Canton.  His  work  will  be  to  join  the 
activities  of  the  two  organizations  in 
promotion  of  civic  and  industrial  inter¬ 
ests,  the  first  task  being  the  formation 
of  a  half-million  dollar  fund  for  indus¬ 
trial  development. 

It  was  under  Morris’  direction  of  the 
Canton  Daily  News,  following  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  predecessor’s  murder  at  the 
hands  of  gangsters  that  his  newspaper 
was  granted  the  Pulitzer  award  for  civic 
service. 

Until  his  resignation  last  October 
when  he  went  to  the  Mayo  hospitd, 
Morris  had  been  associated  with  James 
M.  Cox  for  16  years  in  the  publication 
of  his  newspapers  in  Ohio,  had  served  as 
the  latter’s  secretary  when  governor  of 
Ohio,  and  had  directed  the  Cox  cam¬ 
paigns  for  governor  and  for  president. 


J.  N.  COLVER  PROMOTED 

J.  Newton  Colver,  formerly  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  has  been  named  advertisini; 
director  of  the  Milwaukee  IFirfOfwm 
News. 


The  SYRACUSE 
Market 

Here  are  a  few  interesting;  facts  pertaining 
to  Syracuse. 

A  total  of  $5,000,000  is  being  expended 
by  the  city,  state,  Syracuse  University,  and 
private  hospital  interests  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  medical  center. 

The  city  has  spent  approximately  $60,000 
for  the,  acquisition  and  development  of  a 
municipal  air  port  at  Amboy,  just  outside 
of  the  city  limits. 

Chapel  at  Syracuse  University  will  cost 
about  $600,000. 

Eight  new  schools  were  built,  two  others 
reconstructed  and  additions  were  erected 
at  six  others  at  a  cost  of  five  million  dollars 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  new  schools 
increased  the  pupil  capacity  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Syracuse  by  11,500. 

The  population  of  Syracuse  hsis  increased 
from  184,000  to  212,000  within  the  last 
five  years. 

The  Herald  is  the  dominating  paper  of  the 
community  and  has  been  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  Syracuse  Herald 

O’MARA  A  ORMSBEE.  INC. 

Nmti»nal  Hesrraamtativtt 

2S0  Madison  Avc.  Peoples  Gas  Bldf.  General  Motor*  Bldg. 

New  York  City  Chicafo,  III.  Detroit,  Mick. 

Western  PaciAc  Bid*.  Monadnock  Bid*. 

Lo*  Angeles,  Calif.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Nearly  double  the  circulation  of  any 
other  newspaper  west  of  Chicago 


QNCE  again  The  Kansas  City  Star  has  toppled  its  all- 
time  circulation  record.  The  daily  average  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  morning  and  evening,  was  541,289  copies,  an  increase 
of  36,612  copies  daily  over  January  of  last  year. 

The  ad\  ertising  total  was  2,209,857  lines,  an  increase 
of  97,868  lines  over  January,  1928,  and  the  largest 
January  lineage  in  the  history  of  The  Star. 


The  Star’s  milline  rate  now  figures  $1.11, 
lowest  advertising  rate  in  America. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 
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S.  N.  P.  A.  DIRECTORS 
MEET  IN  NASHVILLE 


OUcuM  PropAgaada  Bill,  Chain  Own* 
ership,  Nawsprint  Freight  Rata* — 
Sand  Condolence  to  Family 
of  Melrille  £•  Stone 


The  Walsh  bill  on  propaganda,  Sen¬ 
ator  Harris’  bill  seeking  to  regulate 
chain  ownership  of  newspapers,  and 
freight  rates  on  newsprint  into  the 
South  were  discussed  at  the  midwinter 
meeting  of  directors  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  16  and  17. 

A  telegram  of  condolence  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  late  Melville  E.  Stone  was 
sent  by  the  directors  as  the  first  official 
act  of  the  meeting.  A  second  telegram 
was  sent  to  Col.  Robert  Edwing,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nrw  Orleans  States  and 
president  of  the  association,  who  was 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  due  to  ill- 
oess  of  Mrs.  Ewing.  \'’ictor  Hanson, 
publisher  of  the  Birmingham  News  and 
Age-Herald,  was  also  unalile  to  attend. 

As^ville,  N.  C.,  was  chosen  as  the 
meeting  place  for  the  next  convention 
July  4  to  6.  A  feature  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  meeting  was  a  visit  to  the  Hermi¬ 
tage,  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  first  day  was  given  over  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  session  and  the  second  day,  Sunday, 
was  spent  in  playing  golf  and  sightsee¬ 
ing  with  a  short  concluding  session  in 
the  afternoon.  A  luncheon  was  held  at 
the  Hermitage  hotel. 

In  the  absence  of  John  A.  Park,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times,  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  Walter  C.  John¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
Nervs,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  James 
G.  Stahlman,  executive  director  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Stahlman  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  those  attending  were :  P.  T. 
.■\nderson.  business  manager  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph;  Cranston  Williams.  Chattanooga, 
secretary-manager  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A. ; 
J.  F.  Finlay,  attorney  for  the  association 
in  the  federal  trade  commission  suit; 
John  S.  Parks,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Smith  Timrs-Record ;  I..  C.  Brown,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  In¬ 
dependent;  L.  K.  Nicholson,  publisher, 
.VcTc  Orleans  Times-Picayum- ;  Junius  P. 
Fishb'urn,  publisher  Roanoke  H'orld- 
Ne7fs:  I..  P.  Cashman.  general  manager. 
l''ich.'cburg  Post;  F.  C.  Withers,  general 
manager  Columbia  State. 


EXPANDS  PROMOTION 


WRITERS  VISIT  HOLLYWOOD  .  PLANNING  STATE  PLANT 

*  The  Florida  legislature,  at  its  meeting 
next  April,  probably  will  be  asked  to 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  state  printing  plant  in 
Tallahassee,  it  was  announced  by  State 
Senator  W.  C.  Hodges,  Feb.  19.  Sena¬ 
tor  Hodges  is  chairman  of  a  joint  legis¬ 
lative  committee  appointed  to  review  the 
plan.  He  said  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  approve  the  idea. 


TOURIST  AGENTS  NAMED 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  E*tabli*be* 
Separate  Editorial  Branch 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  editorial  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  with  Charles  M.  Conaway  as  direc¬ 
tor,  to  “sell”  Plain  Dealer  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  to  its  readers. 

Both  news  space  and  display  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  used  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  new  daily  and  Sunday  features  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  to  push 
the  regular  departments  of  the  paper. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Plain 
Dealer  has  gone  into  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  field  on  a  considerable  scale. 

Conaway  has  l>een  with  the  paper  a 
number  of  years,  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  and  will  handle  the  news  promo¬ 
tion  as  a  department  separate  from  the 
circulation,  classified  and  display  promo¬ 
tion  services. 


Twenty-five  Newspaper  Women 

Accompany  Contest  Winners 

Twenty-five  newspaperwomen  from  20 
states  accompanied  25  prls  who  won  per¬ 
sonality  contests  in  their  home  cities,  on  a 
trip  to  Hollywood,  Cal.,  to  see  how  the 
movies  are  made.  While  in  Southern 
California  the  girls  and  the  newspaper 
women  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
the  Pasadena  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Fred  Runyon,  Jr.,  of  the  Pasadena  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  headed  a  reception  committee 
which  entertained  the  following  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  May  Robinson,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution;  Janet  McLeod, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  Mrs. 
Jack  York,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post; 
Mrs.  Max  Cook,  Cleveland  Press;  Ruth 
France,  Cincinnati  Post;  Doris  Arden. 
Chicago  Daily  Journal;  Betty  Craig, 
Denver  (Col.)  Post;  Mable  Duke,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Dispatch;  Marie  George,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News;  Gladys  Sullivan,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal ;  Pearl  Cox,  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar;  Nadyne  Wythe, 
Netv  Haven  (Conn.)  Register;  Helen 
Nolan,  New  York  Mirror;  Ellen  Foley, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States;  Daphne 
Peters,  Omaha  (Neb.)  IV  arid- Her  aid ; 
Hesthcr  Miller.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press; 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Reed,  Philadelphia  News; 
Gladys  Von  Blancks,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald;  lotuise  I-andis,  San  Francisco 
Bulletin;  Helen  Graham,  Toledo  (O.) 
News-Bee;  Ella  Wyatt,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune;  Elizabeth  Poe,  IVashington 
(D.  C.)  Post;  and  Esther  Hamilton, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram. 

GEORGE  HEARST  HONORS  OCHS 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  the  guest  of  George 
Hearst,  publisher  of  the  S'an  Francisco 
Examiner,  at  a  luncheon  attended  by  a 
group  of  publishers,  during  his  visit  to 
the  convention  of  the  Union  of  Ameri¬ 
can  People’s  Congregational  Conference 
in  San  Francisco  recently.  Besides  Mr. 
Ochs  and  Mr.  Hearst,  those  present 
were :  Fremont  Older,  president  and 

editor,  San  Franciico  Call;  Tames  Know- 
land,  Oakland  Tribune;  Charles  S. 
Young,  publisher,  San  Francisco  Call; 
Robert  Fowler,  general  manager,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  Richard  Carring¬ 
ton,  publisher,  Oakland  Post  Enquirer; 
George  Cameron,  publisher.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Wilbur  Neil  Burkhardt, 
publisher,  San  Francisco  Neivs;  and 
Homer  Guck,  general  manager,  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

FINDS  USE  FOR  FORTUNE 

Phillip  Chancellor,  Chicago  reporter, 
who  recently  inherited  $6,000,000  upon 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  the  late 
F.  N.  Mathueson,  zinc  king,  has  decided 
to  spend  part  of  his  fortune  hunting 
snakes.  He  sailed,  Feb.  18,  from  San 
Francisco  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
to  search  for  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
reticulated  python  in  New  Zealand, 
Borneo,  the  East  Indies  and  the  South 
Pacific  Isles.  He  expects  to  be  gone 
a  year. 


PRINTS  CENTENNIAL  ISSUE 

The  Belfast  (Me.)  Republican  Journal 
recently  issued  a  46-page  special  edition 
in  celebrati(jn  of  its  100th  anniversary. 
One  section  was  devoted  to  a  history  of 
the  paper,  one  to  historical  sketches  of 
Belfast.  Facsimile  reproductions  of  the 
first  page  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Journal,  Feb.  6,  1829  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Hancock  Gasette,  were 
carried.  A  four-page  color  section  was 
a  feature.  N.  H.  Small  is  editor  of  the 

P*Pfr. 


Oiir  t'llcnls  are  not 
worried  al>out  the 
inauguration.  NEA 
Service  means  real 
protecli«>n. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NILES  (O.)  TIMES  WINS 

The  Niles  (Mich.)  Times  was  last 
week  announced  as  a  winner  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Community  Newspaper  Contest,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times, 
due  to  a  clerical  error  in  the  offices  of 
the  contest  committee,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  R.  R.  Barlow,  chairman  of 
the  contest. 


I.  A.  A.  Appoints  Travel  Bureaus  to 

Handle  Berlin  Convention  Trip* 

Five  tourist  agencies  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  and  conduct  tours  m 
connection  with  the  convention  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association  to 
be  held  in  Berlin,  August  12  to  15, 
according  to  announcement  made  last 
week  by  James  O’Shaugnessy,  chairman 
of  the  transportation  committee.  The 
agencies  are:  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  Amerop  Travel  Service,  Art 
Crafts  Guild,  En  Route  Service,  and 
Hackett,  Hoff  &  Thiermann,  Inc. 

These  agencies  have  been  authorized 
to  receive  boat  fares  and  registration 
fees.  The  ships  chartered  for  the  “ad¬ 
vertising  fleet’'  are  the  S.  S.  America 
and  the  S.  S.  Republic  of  the  United 
States  Lines.  The  America  will  sail 
July  30. 


This  Man  Knows  What  He 
Wants  and  How  To  Get  It 

By  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman 


A  New  York  advertiser  struck  a 
new  note  when  he  said  to  me  the 
other  day: 

“I  have  told  my  advertising 
agency  to  designate  to  me  the  New 
York  newsi)apers  which  in  his  esti¬ 
mation  are  regularly  read  day  in  and 
day  out,  month  in  and  month  out, 
year  in  and  year  out,  by  the  same 
people." 

“I  want  to  reach  people  who 
think  enough  of  one  newspaper  to 
insist  upon  buying  and  reading  that 
one  nexvspaper." 

“I  wanted  my  agency  to  find  me¬ 
diums  so  strong  with  their  readers 
that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  those  readers  to  jump  from  one 
medium  to  another  medium.” 

“I  want  to  advertise  regularly  to 
a  definite  number  of  definite  people 
each  day.” 

“I  want  to  obtain  the  cumula¬ 
tive  value  secured  by  advertising  to 
the  same  families  day  in  and  day 
out,  and  year  in  and  year  out.” 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “I  was  told 
that  there  was  nd  such  paper  in 
Greater  New  York.  What  do  you 
know  alx)ut  that?” 

“There  is,”  I  replied. 

“In  the  Bronx,  the  Greater  New 
York  lx)rough  of  a  million,  there 
now  are  exactly  100,374  families 
who  desire  so  much  to  rearl  the  same 
newspaper  every  day  that  each  fam¬ 
ily  pays  e.xactly  $6.24  every  year  to 
have  tliat  newspaper  delivered  at 
their  homes  daily  and  Sunday.” 

“I  am  quoting  exact  A.  B.  C. 
figures,  and  that  newspaper  is  the 
Bronx  Home  News." 

“Furthermore,  it  is  the  one  and 
only  newspaper  in  Greater  New 
York  which  completely  meets  the 
qualifications  which  you  demand.” 

Then  this  advertiser  said :  “Why 
didn’t  I  know  about  this  before?” 

The  answer  is  that  a  lot  of  adver¬ 
tisers  cannot  seem  to  believe  tliat 
100,374  families  in  any  section  of 
Greater  New  York  can  secure  from 
one  newspaper  such  a  news  service 
as  that  supplied  by  James  O’Flah¬ 
erty,  the  Publisher  of  the  Bronx 
Home  News. 

He  has  been  giving  this  sort  of  a 
newspaper  to  the  people  in  the  Bronx 
for  over  twenty  years,  and  here  is 


his  formula  for  publishing  the  only 
newspaper  in  Greater  New  York 
which  completely  covers  its  terri¬ 
tory  alone: 

1.  Let  the  territory  be  a  part  of  New  York 

City  where  the  old  ''hometown''  idea  ttill 
exists. 

2.  The  paper  must  be  independent  in  politics. 

3.  Publish  at  least  ten  times  as  much  news  of 

the  locality  as  all  the  other  newspaperi 
combined. 

4.  Publish  all  other  news  of  importance  and 

interest,  but  boil  it  down. 

5.  Make  your  Woman's  Page  the  best  in  Neu 

York. 

6.  Be  aggressive  for  the  welfare  of  your 

territory. 

7.  Never  tolerate  liuml’ugs,  in  or  out  of  ofict. 

8.  Adhere  to  a  rule  of  sixty  per  cent  nevsi 

and  forty  per  rent  advertising. 

9.  Be  lavish  with  school  and  church  news. 

10.  Expose  fakers  mercilessly. 

11.  Publish  accounts  of  all  engagements,  mar¬ 

riages,  births  and  deaths. 

12.  Make  liberal  use  of  good  local  photographs. 

13.  Deliver  your  paper  into  the  home  by  your 

own  carriers. 

14.  Distribute  promotion  copies  generously  ou 

a  regular  schedule. 

15.  Deliver  your  paper  to  the  home  hefort 

4:30  each  evening. 

16.  Publish  your  advertising  rates  and  stick  to 

them. 

17.  .4void  "boiler  plate”  and  cheap  fillers. 

18.  Exclude  puffs  of  advertisers. 

19.  Never  give  a  premium  for  a  subscriber;  d 

your  paper  cannot  sell  itself,  KILL  IT. 

20.  Keep  doing  all  these  things  for  twenty 

years. 

In  the  Bronx.  55.8  per  cent,  of 
the  families  are  in  the  “$3,000  to 
$4,000  annual  expenditure  group,” 
as  compared  with  19  per  cent,  for 
Manhattan,  34.5  percent,  for  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  19.6  per  cent,  for  Queens. 

To  those  who  would  be  convinced 
further  that  the  Bronx  Home  News 
really  covers  its  territory  100  per 
cent. —  actually  100%  —  we  would 
like  to  send  a  map  showing  how  it 
is  done. 

Send  for  it. 

Woolwortli  Tower,  N.  Y. 
National  Representative 
“The  Home  News” 


Tear  off  this  slip  and  mail: 

Plc.i»e  send  "Bronx  Horae  News  Map” 


L4 
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q-he  OKLAHOMAN  ^TIMES  REACH  NEW  CIRCULATION  PEAK 


CONCENTRATED 

Sv  Oklahoma  City  J 

^Market  ^ 


Of  the  total  daily  comhined  circulation. 
137^51,  or  80%,  i8  concentrated  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  Market.  More  than 
7.3%  of  the  8urhurhan  circulation,  and 
more  than  90%  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
circulation  is  home*4lelivered.  Copies 
of  the  Oklahoman  or  Times  are  read 
<laily  by  more  than  9  out  of  every  10 
families  in  Oklahoma  City  ami,  in  addi> 
tion,  give  a  remarkably  thorough  and 
Helhbalanced  coverage  throughout  the 
68>mile  trade  radius. 


Tlie  Oklahoman  and  Times  alone,  and  at 
one  low  advertising  cost,  place  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  buying  power  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Market  at  the  disposal  of 
advertisers. 


.The  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


he  OKLAHOMA  FARMER-STOCKMAN  ..  WKY 


E.  KATZ  Special  Advertising  Agency,  New  York-Chicago-Detroit-Atlanta-Kansas  City-San  Francisco 
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The  most  effective  eirenlation  building 
FICTION  program  ever  devised! 

Six-Day  Novels 


Some  of  the 
Smashing  Hits  in 
This  New  Group. 

Every  serial  brimful  of  action !  A 
generous  instalment  each  day 
that  will  keep  your  readers  on 
their  toes,  watching  for  the  finish 
every  Saturday— and  eagerly 
awaiting  the  next  new  story  every 
M onday .  Among  these  serials  are : 

“NO  STOCKINGS” 

by  Arthur  Somers  Roche 

“RUNAWAY” 

by  Viola  Paradise 

.“CARTER  &  DAUGHTER,  INC.” 

by  Rupert  Hughes 

“GANG  GUNS” 

by  Joseph  Gollomb 

“FRECKLES  FINDS  THE 
ANGEL” 

by  Jeanette  Stratton  Porter 


Written  especially  for  news* 
papers  by  famous  magazine 
authors. 

An  innovation  in  fiction  that  is 
proving  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  circulation  forces  in  years. 

Your  readers  start  a  new  serial 
novel  on  Monday — and  finish  it 
on  Saturday.  A  long  list  of  famous 
magazine  authors  and  novelists 
thus  answer  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lic’s  demand  for  speed,  action  and 
quick  development  of  the  story. 

There  is  drama,  gripping  sus¬ 
pense,  love,  adventure,  intrigue. 
Stories  of  etnotions  as  mixed  as 
life,  with  every  chapter  hitting 
high  spots  of  exciting  interest. 

Here  is  fiction  on  which  to  build 
a  great  promotion  campaign  that 
will  send  your  circulation  to  new 
totals. 

Write  or  wire  now  for  terms— 


KIXG  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Ine. 

^  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE . XEW  YORK  CITY 
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mats  H 

up  ll^^e 

the  WUOLWORTH 


^oor  of 
IHilding! 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
has  a  volume  of  output  unexampled  in 
newspaper  history. 

Each  week  it  ships  to  clients  full  page 
dry  mats,  and  individual  mat^  repre¬ 
senting  daily  comic  strips,  daily  mag¬ 
azine  pages,  Sunday  magazine  pages, 
Sunday  comic  pages,  and  miscellaneous 
matter,  to  a  total  of  42,765. 

This  in  addition  to  wet  mats  Sunday 
comics,  (Sunday  magazine  and  miscel¬ 
laneous)  numbering  3,435,  makes  the 
total  of  mats  per  week,  46,200. 

These  figures  of  volume  may  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  47  5  cast  plates  per  week 
for  full  pages  on  black  and  colors,  com¬ 
ic  strips,  illustrated  daily  features,  etc. 
An  output  so  vast  involves,  each  week, 
600  pieces  of  engraving  totalling  36, 
500  square  inches,  at  an  engraving 
cost  averaging  $3,750.00  per  week. 
Shipments  in  such  volume  involve  the 
mailing  of  25,000  parcels  each  month. 
Each  month  sees  also  the  forwarding 
of  more  than  9,500,000  comic  sections 
ready-printed  in  colors. 
CIRCULATION  TRAFFIC  IS 
HEAVY  at 
the  Feature 
Crossroads  of 
the  World! 


King  Features  Syndicate 
International  Feature 
Service 

Newspaper  Feature 
^yervice 

Premier  Syndicate 
International  Illustrated 
News 

International  Newsreel 
Photo  Department 


FEATURES 

SYADICATE,i^t. 

2  f  'OLUMBUS  CIRC  LE  A.Y.C. 
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WEEKLY  EDITORS  MUST  KEEP  LOCAL 
TRADE  AT  HOME,  SPEAKER  SAYS 

Progress  of  Independent  Merchants  Is  Linked  With  Theirs, 
Automobile  Man  Tells  Coast  Convention — Editors  Must 
Teach  Merchandising  Through  Advertising 


With  more  than  one  hundred  weekly 
newspaper  editors  registered,  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  of 
the  Washington  Press  Association  opened 
TTiursday  night,  Feb.  14,  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  campus.  Settle, 
with  the  annual  smoker  tendered  visiting 
and  Seattle  newspaper  men. 

Opening  the  program  Friday  morning 
was  C.  A.  Isherwood,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Eldridge  Buick  company  of 
Seattle,  who  spoke  on  "An  Advertising 
Manager’s  Observations.”  To  show  the 
independent  merchant  of  his  town  the 
problems  which  face  him  through  the 
rapidly  changing  merchandising  of  today 
and  help  him  to  a  solution  through  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  rapidly  growing  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  small  town  newspaper  editor 
was  the  contention,  in  essence  of  Isher- 
wood’s  talk.  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  future  of  the  community  and  the 
paper  is  tied  up  with  the  success  of  the 
independent  merchant  and  that  neither 
can  prosper  without  advertising  and 
merchandising  which  will  check  the  out¬ 
flow  of  trade  from  the  town. 

How  he  covers  a  territory  100  miles 
long  and  75  miles  wide  was  explained 
in  a  paper  written  by  Carl  Cleveland  of 
the  Okanogan  Independent  and  read  at 
the  Institute.  Qeveland  was  unable  to 
attend  because  of  an  accident.  His  beat, 
which  finds  him  in  one  corner  of  it  one 
day  and  100  miles  away  the  next  has 
plenty  of  color  and  romance,  Geveland 
explained,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
belief  of  the  metrorKjlitan  reporter.  One 
of  his  most  important  tasks  is  “feeling 
the  rural  pulse”  which  gives  the  editor 
of  his  paper  an  idea  of  the  people’s 
wants  and  needs  and  consequently  of 
what  next  to  tackle  editorially. 

“Making  the  buyers  want  the  product 
is  the  chief  purpose  of  advertising  copy,” 
declared  Warren  Kraft,  vice-president  of 
the  Honig-Cooper  Advertising  Agency, 
who  made  the  next  address  to  the  editors, 
on  “Eleven  Copy  Devices.” 

“To  attract  and  hold  a  purchaser’s 
attention,  it  is  necessary  that  the  copy  be 
specific  and  not  complicated,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  "The  newspaper  man’s  formula 
of  the  who,  what,  when,  where,  why  and 
how  idea  applies  as  well  to  ad  copy 
writers  as  it  does  to  the  reporter.” 

Which  should  be  stressed  in  make-up 
— news  or  advertising — was  the  interest¬ 
ing  point  brought  up  by  Chapin  Collins, 
editor  of  the  Montesano  Vidette,  who 
lead  a  round  table  discussion  on  “Good 
Make-Up.” 

“The  primary  factor  of  good  make-up 
is  to  place  your  ads  and  then  your  copy,” 
Collins  asserted.  “Although  the  pyra¬ 
mid  make-up  is  particularly  attractive, 
its  use  is  largely  limited  through  either 
lack  of  the  ads  or  the  demand  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  page  position  by  the  advertiser.” 

Harold  Dibb,  editor  of  the  IV inlock 
News,  Harry  M.  Leslie,  editor  of  the 
Auburn  Globe-Republican,  and  John 
Hdtzman,  editor  of  the  Unirersity  Dis¬ 
trict  _  Herald,  Seattle,  furthered  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

In  a  discussion  of  raising  advertising 
rates  Sol  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Lynden 
Tribune,  declared  that  they  must  be  based 
on  circulation.  “I  think  the  average 
publisher  lies  awake  nights  worrying 
about  how  to  raise  his  rates,”  he  said, 
“while  if  he’d  just  print  a  rate-card  he’d 
get  the  increase  he  wants.” 

Lewis  pointed  out  a  case  where,  after 
much  worry,  the  publisher  merely  printed 
a  notice  of  increased  rates  at  the  head  of 
his  editorial  column.  The  ads  kept  com¬ 
ing  in  just  the  same  a;  d  he  got  the  rates 
he  ask^  for. 

Tullius  J.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Grand¬ 
view  Herald,  favored  equalizing  local  and 
foreign  advertising  rates,  charging  a  flat 
rate  per  column  inch  with  a  discount  on 
a  large  amount  of  advertising  provided 
the  bill  is  paid  promptly. 

Harold  Dibb,  Winlock  News,  on  the 


other  hand,  said  that  foreign  advertising 
rates  should  be  higher  bemuse  the  cost 
to  the  paper  is  more.  “Besides,  the 
local  advertisers  should  have  the  bene¬ 
fit,”  he  added. 

One  publisher  asserted  that  his  adver¬ 
tising  rates  were  raised  when  his  circula¬ 
tion  list  jumped  from  1900  to  3000. 
Another  publisher  said  that  he  not  only 
got  the  higher  rate  he  asked  for  but  that 
he  got  more  advertising. 

“Tying  Up  the  High  School  Publica¬ 
tion  with  the  Local  Weekly”  was  the 
title  of  the  next  round  table  lead  by 
.■\rchie  Watts  of  the  Buckley  Banner  and 
participated  in  by  Ruth  Stewart,  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  of  the  Centralia  Junior 
College  and  Margaret  Matheson,  journal¬ 
ism  teacher  at  the  Olympia  High  School. 

A  discussion  of  "Washington’s  First 
Newspapt-r”  by  Byron  H.  Christian,  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  followed.  In  sketching 
the  history  of  Washington  journalism  he 
told  how  nine  years  before  the  Civil  War 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  state  crawled 
from  the  antique  press  of  the  Olympia 
Columbian  on  Sept.  11,  1852,  and  finally 
in  May,  1861,  after  a  stormy  career, 
expired. 

Two  .Seattle  publicity  men  and  a 
Seattle  editor  participated  in  the  next  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “The  Right  Kind  of  Pub¬ 
licity.”  Roy  Hadley,  supervisor  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  company,  stated  that  printed  ma¬ 
terial  issued  to  the  press  was  entitled  to 
examination  for  its  news  value.  “But 
we  cannot  too  severely  condemn  the  man 
who  tries  to  put  something  over  on  the 
newspaper,”  was  his  statement. 

William  Chandler,  managing  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Daily  Times  remarked — “A 
brain,  two  eyes,  two  hands  and  a  big 
waste-paper  basket  can  beat  any  pub¬ 
licity  game.”  In  regard  to  material 
which  is  strictly  advertising  matter  which 
the  advertising  manager  desires  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  a  large  pur¬ 
chaser  of  advertising  space,  he  said ;  “We 
print  this  material  in  a  special  column 
under  the  heading  ‘Trade  Announce¬ 
ments’  which  in  the  main  has  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  firm  desiring  the  pub¬ 
licity.” 

F.  W.  Strang,  of  the  Strang  &  Pros¬ 
ser  Advertising  Agency,  agre^  that  the 
advertising  agency  did  not  expect  pub¬ 
licity  that  would  not  be  accept^  for  its 
news  value. 

“Should  Crime  News  be  Omitted?” 
opened  the  session  Saturday  morning. 
That  crime  news  as  typified  by  the 
larger  daily  has  no  place  in  the  weekly 
paper  was  the  consensus.  John  Reid, 
publisher  of  the  University  District 
Herald,  Seattle,  said  that  the  weekly  type 
of  publication  is  too  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  community  as  a  family 


Florida  is  a 
“morning 
newspaper’’ 
state  and  The 
Florida  Times- 
Union  is  Flor¬ 
ida’s  Greatest 
Newspaper. 
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JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


for  the  printing  of  scandal  and  criminal 
news  that  benefits  no  one  and  may  do 
lifelong  injury  to  innocent  persons. 

How  subscription  contests  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  them  was  explained  by 
(ieorge  M.  Allen,  Toppenish  Review, 
Clifford  Kaynor,  Ellensburg  Evening 
Record;  A.  S.  Hillyer,  Sunnyside  5'mm; 
and  Ralph  Reed,  Kennewick  Courier- 
Reporter. 

Following  a  subscription  contest  in 
which  700  new  subscribers  were  gained 
for  the  Raymond  Herald,  the  paper  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  develop  an  all-county  news  ser¬ 
vice.  How  they  did  this  was  explained 
by  Harry  N.  Beall,  its  editor,  in  his  talk 
“Are  You  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Correspondence?”  In  addition  to  paying 
the  regular  $1  per  column,  Beall  ex¬ 
plained,  the  Herald  gives  a  brnius  of  $1 
per  month  to  the  correspondent  who  sends 
material  in  each  week.  This  is  found 
to  end  the  embarrassment  of  having  extra 
copy  one  week  and  none  the  next.  For 
a  .story  that  rates  front  page  position 
double  the  amount  is  paid. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  weekly  newspapers  was: 
George  M.  Allen,  Clarence  Ellington, 
Chehalis  Bee-Nugget,  and  Ralph  Reed, 
chairman.  The  faculty  committee  which 
worked  in  cooperation  with  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  included :  Herbert  T. 
Condon,  Comptroller  of  the  University: 
Dean  Irving  M.  Glen,  Fine  Arts;  Dr. 
David  C.  Hall,  Professor  of  Hygiene; 
Professor  .Albert  Lovejoy,  Dramatic 
.Arts;  Dean  Verncm  McKenzie,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  \V.  Jones,  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

Daily  newspapers  held  a  separate  meet¬ 
ing  P'eb.  16.  A  resolution  was  passed  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  see  about  organ¬ 
izing  an  association  which  will  ultimately 
embrace  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
state.  Ray  Edinger,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Centralia  Chronicle,  presided. 
Representatives  attended  from  Yakima, 
Bellingham,  Centralia.  Chehalis,  Ellens¬ 
burg,  Wenatchee,  Spokane,  Everett,  Port 
.\ngeles,  Longview,  Kelso,  Walla  Walla 
and  Mt.  V’ernon. 


Opening;  the  daily  editors’  pri^ram  was 
a  discussion  of  group  advertising  led  by 
Frank  Sefrit,  of  the  Bellingham  Herald. 
In  this  discussion  plans  for  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Washington  state’s  smaller 
newspapers  were  formulated. 

“Radio  as  an  advertising  medium  will 
work  more  havoc  with  the  magazines  and 
billboards  than  it  will  with  the  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Rufus  Woods,  publisher  of 
the  Wenatchee  World  in  his  address  en¬ 
titled  :  “Radio — Its  Effect  on  Adver¬ 
tising — Will  It  Take  the  Place  of  the 
Newspapers?” 

Because  of  the  scattered  field  of  radio, 
it  will  never  be  anything  but  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  daily  newspaper  advertising, 
he  declared.  Wood  explained  that  last 
year  he  had  taken  a  trip  through  tlx 
United  States,  studying  the  effect  of  radio 
advertising  in  various  conununities.  “In 
my  opinion,”  he  said,  “the  newspaper  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  radio  competition.” 

The  question  of  whether  the  paper 
should  print  the  programs  of  the  radio 
companies  without  charge  is  viewed  from 
different  angles  by  editors.  J.  H.  For¬ 
man,  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  HerM  said  that 
his  paper  has  never  “played  second  fiddle 
to  a  squawk  box  and  never  will.”  He 
said  that  his  paper  printed  no  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

“The  radio  program  is  a  matter  of 
service  to  your  reader  and  is  valuable 
as  such,”  said  Ted  Robertson  of  the 
Yakima  Daily  Republic.  “Of  course,” 
he  continued,  “we  feel  that  the  names  of 
the  advertisers  on  the  programs  should 
be  admitted,  but  the  programs  them¬ 
selves  hold  gn’cat  reader  interest.” 

The  free  printing  of  radio  programs  is 
a  problem  that  will  adjust  itself  with 
time.  Wood  contends.  Already  the  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  necessity  for,  the  programs 
is  dying  out  as  the  radio  fan  becomes 
more  accustomed  to  the  novelty  and  to 
the  regularity  of  the  big  network  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  Dean  Vernon 
McKenzie  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  daily 
program  included  Ted  Robertson,  Frank 
1.  Sefrit  and  Ray  Edinger,  chairman. 
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In  over  400  stereotype  foundries  Cer¬ 
tified  Dry  Mats  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and  dependable. 

In  these  plants  publishers  have  found 
from  daily  experience  that  Certifieds  en¬ 
able  them  to  get  to  press  on  time  and  to 
deliver  well  printed  papers  to  the  street 
on  time.  The  mechanical  staffs  know  that 
they  can  depend  upon  Certifieds  for  day 
in  and  day  out  performance. 

This  proven  worth  is  at  your  service — 
you,  too,  can  have  Certified  stereotyping 
results  by  using  Certified  Dry  Mats. 

We  respectfully  invite  you  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Certified  quality  and  Cer¬ 
tified  service. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340^Madi8on  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
for  wet  nut  printing  with  DRY.  MAT  facility — um  CERTIFIEDS 
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Market  Data 


A  complete  service  department,  with  field 
men,  offering  a  thorough  compilation  of  mar¬ 
ket  data  and  guidance  of  national  accounts 
^  .  .  .  Monthly  merchandising  trade 
paper  .  .  .  route  lists,  and  constant 
contact  with  retail  outlets  for  all  na- 
tional  products.  Get  acquainted 
\'\  \  with  this  new,  fertile  territory. 

*  \  Stnd  for  Booklet 


The 

Mid-South  Empire 


The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
from  Kentucky  to  the  Gulf 

From  Kentucky  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
in  the  rich  Mississippi  river  valley 
lands,  lies  an  area  known  as  the  Mfd-South 
Empire. 

This  Mid-South  Empire  is  peopled  with  a 
loyal,  well-to-do  and  industrious  popu¬ 
lace  —  a  group  which  is  ever  looking  for 
the  better  things  of  life  —  a  group  which 
is  responsive  and  able  to  buy  when  and 
where  they  wish. 

For  more  than  eighty-eight  years.  The 
Commercial  Appeal  has  been  the  accepted 
newspaper  of  this  Mid-South  Empire. 

Since  1840  the  people  of  the  Mid-South 
Empire  have  known  The  Commercial 
Appeal  as  their  home-paper.  They  believe 
in  it  —  they  trust  it  —  they  cherish  it  for 
its  southern  loyalty.  They  know  The 
Commercial  Appeal  and  the  Evening 
Appeal  are  progressive  builders  of  every 
forward-going  southern  movement. 


Your  message  in  The  Appeal  Papers  will 
make  a  host  of  friends  for  your  product 


or  service. 


~In  January,  1929,  Tbc  Appeal  Papers' 
carried  3 1  %  more  national  adTertising 
^Bl  linage  than  during  January,  1928,  Only 
one  media  needed  to  cover  a. vast,  develop- 
_ing  territory. 


The  Appeal  Papers 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS  EVENING  APPEAL 


Saturate  the  Mid-South  Empire 


MORNING  and  EVENING,  183,000 


SUNDAY,  144,000 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO.,  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 


KANSAS  CITY 


NASHVILLE 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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FLOWERY  AUTOMOBILE  COPY  NO  AID  TO 
BUYER  IN  SELECTING  A  CAR 

Criticism  of  Current  Automobile  Advertising  Bsised  on  Proof 
That  Motorist  Still  Makes  Selection  on  Value 
and  Mechanical  Superiority 

Br  FREDERICK  C.  RUSSELL 


WHILE  it  may  kxik  like  four-speeds 
forward  to  the  army  of  copy¬ 
writers  who  are  busy  grinding  out 
variegated  verbiage  in  praise  of  the 
1929  assortment  of  American  auto¬ 
mobiles,  newspaper  men,  automobile 
dealers  and  the  motoring  pHiblic  are 
commencing  to  wonder  whether  the 
flowery  copy  and  the  futuristic  decora¬ 
tions  do  not  represent  automotive  adver¬ 
tising  actually  slipping  into  reverse. 
Automobiles  are  being  advertised  as  if 
they  were  overstuffed  chairs  or  evening 
wraps,  whereas  they  are  being  purchased 
as  ingenious  and  intricate  articles  of 
mechanism. 

It  is  generally  conceded  tliat  there  is 
something  significant  in  the  fact  that 
both  Ford  and  Chevrolet  represent  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule,  each  prod¬ 
uct  being  offered  on  the  strenj^h  of  its 
mechanical  excellence.  There  is  a  note 
of  style  in  the  copy,  but  there  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion  that  these  cars  will  be  used  as 
ornaments.  Even  Packard,  which  might 
lie  excused  for  selling  enduring  style  and 
pride  of  possession,  has  departed  from 
the  current  trend  by  emphasizing  the 
strictly  mechanical.  Several  pieces  of 
copy  pictured  the  straight-eight  power 
plant  in  quite  some  detail. 

l>eading  newspapers  are  obtaining  a 
greater  number  of  inquiries  from  trou¬ 
bled  car  owners,  a  barometer  that  may 
well  be  watched  carefully.  A  typical 
letter  from  a  newspaper  reader  reads: 
“I  purchased  a  new  early  1929 

. and  have  now  driven  it  about 

1,000  miles.  I  was  informed  that  there 
is  a  leakage  of  gas  through  the  rings 
into  the  crankcase,  and  Iw  driving  the 
car  another  1,000  or  I, MX)  miles  the 
rings  will  become  seated  and  the  leak 
will  be  eliminated.  I  am  not  mechan¬ 
ically  inclined,  know  practically  noth¬ 
ing  about  motors,  and  as  I  am  rather 
skeptical  about  the  truth  of  this  thought 
it  advisable  to  write  yOu,.  Do  you 
really  believe  that  running  the  car  an¬ 
other  1,000  or  1,500  miles  is  going  to 
seat  the  rings  and  thereby  stop  the 
leakage  of  gas  into  the  crankcase?” 

This  is  what  a  typical  purchaser  is 
thinking  about  and  what  he  is  discussing 
with  friends  while  copywriters  are 
singing,  “Your  deepest  appreciation  will 
come  only  after  years  of  service — after 
you  have  long  enjoyed  the  velvet 
smoothness,  silent  power,  rugged  stam¬ 
ina,  sustained  high  s|ieed.  flashing  activ¬ 
ity,  etc.” 

Recently  I  was  talking  with  people 
of  means  who  desire  to  ^y  a  new  car 
ill  the  price  range  between  $2,<N)I)  aivt 
$3,000.  Quite  naturally  they  prefer 
something  with  Ix-auty  and  modish  ap¬ 
pearance  but  at  the  same  time  the  car 
must  be  large  enough  to  meet  their 
re</uirements.  It  so  hapTM-ns  that  one 
of  the  cars  considered  is  a  little  small 
for  its  price  tag,  but  a  newer  model 
offers  a  body  that  is  roomy  without 
calling  for  a  longer  cliassis,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  has  certain  selling  points.  In 
discussing  the  matter  with  these  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  I  learned  that  this 
newer  model  had  not  been  brought  to 
their  attention.  Someone  had  missed  a 
sales  trick — the  salesman  probably,  or 
was  it  the  advertiser? 

A  glance  at  the  daily  paper  shows  this 
make  of  car  being  advertised  as  a 
prodi^  that  has  made  a  hit  with  a 
mythical  motorist  and  his  equally  par¬ 
ticular  wife.  “Both  won  to  the  same 
car  by  its  mettle  and  its  mode,”  says 
the  copy. 

One  newspaper  has  received  a  number 
of  inquiries  from  women,  but  to  date 
none  of  these  owners  has  asked  for 
advice  on  the  proper  width  of  the  radi¬ 
ator  shell  or  for  suggestions  on  re- 
npholstering  the  ‘eat  cushions.  There 
was  one  letter  bearing  on  trouble  with 
timing  gears  while  another  raised  the 
question  as  to  why  a  certain  kind  of 


anti-freeze  was  not  recommended  for  a 
particular  make  of  car.  A  woman  of 
considerable  motoring  experience  was 
interested  in  knowing  wherein  a  straight- 
eight  engine  was  any  better  than  a  V- 
cight.  She  was  aware  of  many  products 
being  offered  with  eight  cylinders  in  line 
but  said  she  had  not  seen  the  argument 
in  favor  of  this  type  emphasized  to  any 
extent  in  advertisements,  although  the 
V-tyjK  had  been  explained  on  several 
occasions. 

One  publication  has  received  several 
inquiries  from  motorists  regarding  the 
supercliarger.  Apparently  owners  want 
to  know  why  they  cannot  have  this  in¬ 
novation  on  the  average  car.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  even  the  rank  and  file 
of  motorists  can  l>c  at  all  interested  in 
copy  that  stresses  "glittering  perform¬ 
ance,"  “glorious  pick-up,"  “pulse-stirring 
power,"  “vivid  beauty,”  and  so  on  up 
and  down  the  scale  of  automotive  adjec¬ 
tives. 

Lincoln  offers  a  definite  selling  argu¬ 
ment  when  its  copy  reads:  "More  than 
100  operations  are  kept  within  limits  of 
1/5000  of  an  inch-~l/I5  of  a  hair’s 
breadth.  The  motor  is  so  accurately 
constructed  that  you  do  not  even  have 
to  break  it  in.  You  can  drive  your 
Lincoln  at  normal  siieed  the  very  first 
day  you  own  it.”  Meanwhile  cars  that 
are  sold  to  people  who  have  much  more 
iccasion  to  worry  over  engine  reliability 
are  being  told  of  “biKlies  that  are  tai¬ 
lored  in  steel  as  carefully  as  your  din¬ 
ner  jacket.” 

Wherein  is  one  car  a  better  buy  than 
anotlier — excluding  the  phraseology  em¬ 
ployed  to  advertise  them?  That  is  the 
real  question  in  the  1^29  car  buyer’s  mind. 
It  may  be  well  enough  to  feature  style 
hut  the  modern  motorist  takes  that  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  car  for  granted.  He  wants 
to  know  the  facts  about  mechanical  su¬ 
periority,  because  he  is  buying  a  com¬ 
plicated  piece  of  mechanism  that  will  be 
put  to  hard  use. 

And  where  have  1  heard  the  opinion 
that  advertisers  must  talk  to  the  public 
in  its  own  language? 

COVERING  TEXAS  LEGISLATURE 

Twraty-two  Corraspondent*  Reporting 

ActiTitios  of  Law-maker*  at  Austin 

Twenty-two  newspaper  and  press  as¬ 
sociation  correspondents  are  now  cover¬ 
ing  the  Texas  legislature  in  Austin. 
They  are: 

Byron  C.  Utecht.  Fori  IVorlh  Star- 
Telegram  :  Gordon  K.  Shearer  and  Bald¬ 
win  Cowan.  United  Press ;  Robert  W. 
Harry,  Harold  Hanks  and  Harrell  E. 
l-ee.  Associated  T’ress;  W.  M.  Thornton. 
Harry  B.  Crozier,  Walter  C.  Hornaday 

On  January  23rd 

Science  Service 

Prmdictmd 

“Hawaii  may  ex[>ert  an  eruption 
of  either  Kilauea  or  Maiinalna.  ita 
two  largest  volcanoea,  in  lft2fl.” 

On  February  20  Science  Service 
flaHhed  to  it*  client  newspaper* 
“Kilauea  flamed  into  magnificent 
enqition  at  1  A.  M.  Hawaii  time 
this  morning.” 

Thi*  is  merely  an  example  of 
S<'icnce  Service’*  consistent  super¬ 
ior  news  gathering  in  its  sjiecial 
field.  The  influenza  epidemic  now 
world-wide  was  predicted  in  No- 
vemlier.  Earthquakes  are  located 
in  a  few  hours.  Startling  new  dis¬ 
coveries  are  daily  wired  and 
mailed  to  our  clients. 

If  you  are  not  using  Science 
Sr  rvice  wire  now. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


EDITOR  SENT  TO  JAIL  FOR 
DISRESPECT  TO  KING 

A  ARVO  VAARA,  editor  of  the 
Finnish  newspaper  Vapua,  wa* 
on  Feb.  19  sentenced  at  ^dbnry, 
Ont.,  to  six  months’  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  two  years, 
on  a  charge  of  publishing  seditions 
libel.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty  after  three  hours'  de¬ 
liberation. 

Vaara  was  charged  following 
publication  of  two  articles  on  Dec. 
4  last,  which  were  held  to  be  re¬ 
flections  on  the  King.  The  articles 
referred  to  the  King’s  illness,  and 
drew  comparison  between  the  com¬ 
forts  surrounding  the  King  and 
the  condition  of  the  “working 
class.”  The  newspaper  is  the 
organ  of  the  Finnish  workers’  or¬ 
ganization  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright,  in  summing 
up  for  the  jury,  said  the  editor 
had  overstepped  the  mark  of  com¬ 
mon  respect  for  the  King.  “It 
was  a  most  inhumane  art.”  His 
Lordship  said. 


and  Barry  L.  Bishop.  Dallas  Seu's\  F.d. 
S.  Newton  and  W.  P.  Gaines,  San  An¬ 
tonin  Fxf>ress;  Ed.  Kilman.  Edmund 
Travis  and  S.  Raymond  Brooks,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post-Dispatch  and  Marsh-Fentress 
group;  Marshall  Monroe  and  Gay 
(irobe,  Houston  Chronicle ;  Jack  A.  Fer¬ 
nandez  and  I'lawson  Duncan,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service;  Glenn  Pricer,  Dal¬ 
las  Dispatch;  Vann  M,  Kennedy,  Capi¬ 
tol  Weekly  Press;  Frank  A.  Baldwin, 
H'aco  \ ini's-Trihune. 

VISITING  HOLLYWOOD 

Doris  Arden,  movie  critic  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Journal,  is  visiting  motion  pic¬ 
ture  studios  in  Hollywood  and  writing 
first-hand  stories  about  the  movie  folk 
for  the  Journal. 


COPLEY  EXECUTIVES 
HOLD  MEETING 

Plants  of  Various  Papers  Visited  aad 
Coordinated  Program  Mapped 
Out — Col.  Copley  Host  at 
Pasadena  Home 


Executives  from  all  of  Col.  Ira  C 
Copley’s  newspapers  in  Illinois  and  Cali, 
fornia  w’ere  called  together  for  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Pasadena,  and  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  map¬ 
ping  out  a  comprehensive  program  which 
will  be  followed  by  all  the  papers. 

All  of  the  executives  and  their  wives 
were  entertained  at  the  home  of  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Copley. 

Taking  part  in  the  conference  were 
J.  C.  O’Laughlin,  vice  president  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  Inc. ;  Samuel  G.  McQure, 
president  of  Southern  California  News¬ 
papers,  Associated;  Edward  Cortlett, 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News;  Albert 
Snook,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News;  A. 
VV.  Shipton,  Illinois  State  Journal, 
Springfield ;  C.  B.  Strohn,  brother-in-law 
of  Col.  Copley;  F.  M.  James,  treasurer 
of  Copley  Press,  Inc. 

From  Southern  California  there  were 
W.  R.  Wheeler  and  James  MacMuIlen, 
San  Diego  Union- Tribune;  W.  S.  Kel¬ 
logg,  Pasadena  Post;  W.  L,  Bee^, 
Hollywood  News;  J.  D.  Funk,  Glendale 
News-Press;  R.  P.  Holliday,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook;  E.  S.  Kellogg,  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Adi>ocate;  Gark  Waite,  ^as 
Pedro  News-Pilot ;  Fred  O’l^nvesky, 
Long  Beach  Sun;  Cj.  R.  Fuller,  Redondo 
Datiy  Breeze;  W.  E.  Shea,  Cuh-er  City 
Star-News;  W.  L.  Taylor,  Venice  Van¬ 
guard;  M.  C.  Mogensen,  Paul  West 
and  F.  W.  Kellogg. 


NEW  JOURNALISM  COURSE 

Pennsylvania  State  College  will  offer 
a  new  course  for  teachers  of  journalism 
in  high  schools  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  this  vear. 


Handling 

Newspaper  Advertising 
Is  Not  Just 
Keeping  White  Space 
Filled  -  - 


Surreiwful  newspaper  advertising  it  that  which 
increases  merchandite  tales  over  12  month 
periods.  The  proper  selling  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  today  rails  for  more  knowledge  than  the 
rudiments  of  circulation  and  linage. 

First  —  a  certified  study  of  the  hahits,  character¬ 
istics  and  preferences  of  the  people  who  comprise 
a  market.  Then  —  teaching  merchants  and  dis¬ 
play  salesmen  how  to  use  these  facts. 

That  is  the  complete  Knight  Service  which  covers 
a  year  on  every  contract. 

.4sk  for  the  details  —  they  will  he  supplied  without 
obligation  on  your  part. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
225  N.  New  Jersey  Street 

T ruthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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Little  Dramas  in  the  Life  of  a  Great  Newspaper  System'^ 


are  published  to  show  in  what  way  readers  of  a  high 
type  are  attracted  by  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and 
why  advertisers  have  found  Scripps-Howard  circulation 
the  most  responsive  circulation  in  the  United  States 


Ilittli  dramas  in  thi  tire  or  a  griat  n^wspapcr  svstimI 


How  the  injured  employee  is  nursed 
back  to  health  .  .  .  without  financial  loss 


An  employee  in  a  small  Ohio  shop 
met  with  an  accident  at  his  woric 
bench. 

The  employer,  a  fair-minded  man, 
felt  that  the  accident  was  an  act  of 
Providence.  He  gladly  offered  to 
continue  the  employee’s  pay  during 
his  lay-off,  but  claimed  he  couldn’t 
afford  to  pav  for  a  costly  but  neces- 
saiv  surgical  operation. 

A  bitter  lawsuit  resulted. 

**Why  not  a  joint  Employers’  Fund, 
administered  oy  the  State,  to  take 
care  of  such  cases?”  a  public-spirited 
legislator  suggested.  “Let  each  em¬ 
ployer  contribute  a  modest  premium 
eacn  year.  And  thus,  both  employer 
and  employee  will  be  protected  from 
heavv  individual  money  losses  when 
acciaent  strikes.” 


The  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  News¬ 
papers  took  up  the  idea  and  spon¬ 
sored  it  insistently  and  continuously 
until  the  Workman’s  Compensation 
Act  became  an  Ohio  law. 

At  first.  Capital  opposed  the  plan 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  confisca¬ 
tory  ana  an  invasion  of  private  rights. 
But  today,  there  isn’t  a  business  man 
in  Ohio  who  doesn’t  regard  the 
Workman’s  Compensation  Act  not 
only  as  humane  and  wholesome, 
but  as  sound  business  protection. 

The  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  News¬ 
papers  are  not  narrow  partisans  of 
either  Capital  or  Labor.  They  are 
jealous  guardians  of  the  rights  of 
the  general  public  whenever  those 
rights  are  blocked  or  threatened  by 
entrenched  power. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


hbmbbrs  audit  burbau  op  cibculations  and  mrmrrrs  op  thr  united  press 


-A>{  LITTLE  DRAMAS  IN  THE  LIPB  OP  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM  }W- 


lei  i 

Death  was  riding  the  air  lanes 


"Give  me  a  plane  and  a  sack  of 
mail  and  I’ll  find  out  why"  .  .  . 
said  a  Scripps-Howard  reporter 


1920  was  a  bad  year  for  the  Air  Mail  Service. 
Good  piloii  were  crashina.  Delays  were 
freqnent.  Somcihina  was  wrona. 

A  Scripps-Howard  reporter  personally  in¬ 
duced  Posimaster-Geoeral  Burleson  lo  co*n- 
mission  him  as  special  aacni  of  the  Air  Mail. 
He  rode  in  a  mail  plane  on  the  6rsi.  ihrouah, 
coasi-io-coast  Air  Mail  Hiahi.  Talkina  lo 
pilots.  Surveyina  helds  and  equipment. 
Checkina  conditions. 

And  then  this  reporter  helped  to  frame  a 
letter  from  western  pilots  requesiina  an  in- 
'estiaation  of  the  service. 


It  aoc  attention.  It  resulted  in  a  wholesale 
reoraanization  of  the  Air  Mail.  And  the  neat 
I.SOO.OOO  miles  were  flown  without  a  fatality. 

This  Scripps-Howard  reporter  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  of  the  present  eflicient  service.  And 
Ihrouah  him  the  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  contributed  to  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  developments  in  American  aviation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  StiRIPPS- 
HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS  ia  lo  seek  the 
news.  But  they  often  help  lo  huJu  the  news 
by  iniliaiina  and  furtherina  protects  of  public- 
welfare.  By  spocliahtina  weaknesses  in  public 
service  they  help  public  servants  lo  remedy 
them.  For  these  papers  are  controlled  and 
financed  from  within.  Their  editors  listen  to 
no  commands.  And  their  readers  form  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  closely-knit  and  respon¬ 
sive  body  of  buyers  available  lo  the  advertiser. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS, 

^MEMBERS  AUDIT  BURBAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  AND  MEMBERS  OP  TUB  UNITED  PRESS 


NEW  YORK  .  Ttitrtm 
CLEVELAND  .  .  Pfii 
BALTIMORE  .  .  Pot 
PITTbBUKCH  .  Pr»ii 


SAN  FRANCISCO  .  Sni/i 
WASHINGTON  .  .  Stwi 
CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Pot 
COVINGTON  K,ntmt,P,il 


INDIANAPOLIS  .  .  Time 
DENVER  .  Roly  Mt.  Ntwt 
TOLEDO  .  .  .  Krut-Stt 
COLUMBUS  .  .  .  Citixru 


Stniutkf  Siitttv  •/  CfNONVstt  Put 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


AKRON  .  .  Ttaot-Ptoi  YOUNGSTOWN  K  NOX  V I  LLP.  Atnvi-Soittatl 


BIRMINGHAM  ..  Pot  FORT  WORTH  .  .  Prto  EL  PASO . Ptit 

MEMPHISP'tii. Somov-  OKLAHOMA  CITY  Stmi  SAN  DIEGO  .  ,  .  .  Saa 
HOUSTON  .  .  .  o  EVANSVILLE  .  .  .  P-*ii  TERRE  HAUTE  .  .  Pot 
ALBUtjUERQUE  ....  Srw  Sltlt  Tolaar 


NEWS  PAPERS 

AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  H’llliam  S.  Cady,  director,  iso  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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FLORIDA  DAILY  GROUP 
ELECTS  MULLEN 

A.  P.  Members  Also  Meet,  Neminf 

Milford  President — Noyes  and 
Cooper  Attend — Tribute 
Paid  to  Melrille  Stone 

diaries  G.  Mullen,  general  manager 
of  the  Tamtxi  Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  Morton  Milford,  editor  of  the 
Miami  Dc^y  News,  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press  Club  of 
Florida,  at  the  annual  meetings  at  West 
Palm  Beach,  Feb.  16.  Mr.  Milford  suc¬ 
ceeds  W.  A.  Elliott,  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  of  Jacksonville. 

The  conventions  were  attended  by 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  president,  and  Kent 
Coo|)er,  general  manner,  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  Governor  Doyle  E. 
■Carlton. 

The  Associated  Press  Club,  during 
its  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  of  sor¬ 
row  at  the  death  of  Melville  E.  Stone, 
g;eneral  counsellor  of  the  A.  P.  It  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Whereas,  the  newspaper  fraternity 
and  the  entire  world  has  lost  a  mighty 
force  in  the  'uplift  of  humanity  through 
the  passing  of  Melville  E.  Stone,  who 
gave  his  Ixst  life's  blood  to  the  organ¬ 
isation  and  management  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and, 

“Whereas,  Mr.  Stone  did  probably 
more  than  any  other  one  individual  to 
raise  the  ethics  of  the  profession  of 
journalism,  placing  newspaper  work  on 
its  present  high  plane,  aind, 

“Whereas,  every  individual  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  Florida  feels 
keenly  the  loss  of  this  potent  force  for 
constructive  accomplishment  in  the 
newspaper  world: 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  club  of  Florida  that  we 
publicly  express  our  sorrow  over  tlm 
death  of  Melville  E.  Stone.” 

The  dailies'  organization  voted  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  $300,  which  will  be  used 
to  help  defray  in  part  the  expenses  of 
ten  students  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  at  the  University  of  Florida,  who 
were  to  visit  Havana  this  week.  The 
journalism  class  was  to  go  to  West 
Palm  Beach  Thursday  and  participate 
in  the  publication  of  Saturday's  edition 
of  the  Palm  Beach  Post  of  which  D.  H. 
Conkling  is  publisher. 

G.  V.  Harper,  business  manager  of  the 
Miami  Herald  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Associated  Dailies;  Frank  Bed- 
dow  of  the  John  H.  Perry  newspapers 
who  makes  his  headquarters  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  was  re-elected  treasurer  and 
G.  H.  McEwen,  of  the  St.  Augustine 
Record,  was  re-elected  secretary.  Di¬ 
rectors  were  named  as  follows:  Herbert 
Felkel.  St.  Augustine  Record  (retiring 
president) ;  D.  H.  Conklin,  Palm  Beach 
Post;  L.  D.  Reagin,  Sarasota  Times; 
Clayton  Codrington,  DeLand  News;  C. 
C.  Carr,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  H.  V. 
I^vcngood,  Ocala  Banner;  Herbert 
Davidson,  Daytona  Journal;  W.  P. 
Arnold,  Gainesville  Sun;  R.  B.  Bros- 
sier,  Orlando  Reporter-Star;  George  E. 
Hosmer,  Fort  Myers  Press. 

The  Associate  Press  Club  named 
Oliver  S.  Morton,  Florida  correspond¬ 
ent,  secretary. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  noon,  at  the 
Tuscawilla  Club  with  D.  H.  Conkling, 
publisher  of  the  Post  and  Edwa^ 
Sfumpf,  publisher  of  the  Times,  as 
hosts.  Mr.  Noyes  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  During  the  afternoon  session  of 
A.  P.  members  Mr.  Cooper  spoke,  dis- 
ciising  the  services  of  the  organizaztion. 

FIRE  DESTROYS  PLANT 

The  building  and  plant  of  the  Frank- 
line  (Ga.)  News  a^  Banner,  was  de¬ 
stroy^  by  fire  Feb.  15.  P.  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  is  editor  and  publisher.  The 
plant  will  lie  rebuilt. 

FERGUSON  JOINS  BULLETIN 

Melville  F.  Ferguson,  for  many  year* 
associated  with  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  until  recently  its  editor-in-chief,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin. 


OFFERING  CANDY  PUFFS 

N.  W.  Ayer  St  Son  Sending  Publicity 
to  Newspapers  and  Syndicates 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  is  making  a  new 
attempt  to  impress  on  the  public  the 
value  of  candy  and  sugar  as  fuel  for 
energy  through  an  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  accompanied  by  recipes  sent  out  to 
newspajier  and  syndicates  under  the  by¬ 
line  of  (jhristine  Stetson.  The  article 
tells  how  athletes  and  soldiers  use  sugar- 
containing  foods  for  energy. 

A  letter  accompanying  the  piece  reads 
in  part :  “Candy  is  so  universally  looked 
uiKXi  as  a  luxury  that  comparatively  few 


people  realize  it  performs  an  important 
dietetic  function  as  a  concentrated  source 
of  human  energy.  •  *  »  The  enclosed 
article  dealing  with  the  energizing  quali¬ 
ties  of  candy,  includes  a  number  of  re¬ 
cipes  for  candies  easily  made  in  the  home. 
The  article  is  offered  to  you  for  your 
exclusive  use  in  your  territory,  and  may 
be  used  either  with  or  without  the  by¬ 
line.”  _ 

DAILY  BUYS  SEMI-WEEKLY 

The  Charles  City  (la.)  Daily  Press 
has  purchased  the  subscription  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  Twice-A-Week  News,  m^ng 
the  fifth  paper  acquired  by  L.  H.  Henry, 
publisher  of  the  Press  since  1896  when 
he  took  the  Press. 


RAISES  $1,700  FUND 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News 
has  raised  a  fund  of  more  than  $1700 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur ^assa  and  his 
two  children  whose  mother  and  three 
sisters  died  as  a  result  of  a  fire  at  their 
home  Jan.  30.  Despite  the  closing  of 
the  fund  contributions  still  continue  to 
come  in. 

HOST  TO  BUSINESS  MEN 

The  Rochelle  (111.)  News,  was  host  to 
100  business  men,  county  and  city  officials 
and  clergymen  in  the  Collie  Inn  Feb.  12. 
h'red  E.  Lux,  editor,  presided.  The  event 
was  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  home  of  Rochelle  News. 


and  this  is  Buffalo 

You  Can’t  Grow  Against  a  City 

You*ve  Got  to  Grow  With  It! 

\ 

!  Have  you  grasped  the  spirit  and  consciousness  of  Metropolitan 

Buffalo  and  its  immediate  retail  trade  area — the  broad,  compre- 
I  hensive  atttitude?  Buffalo  is  the  metropolis  of  the  territory  which 

will  spend  $400,000,000  this  year.*  The  million  people  of  the  eight 
Western  New  York  counties  recognize  Buffalo  for  what  it  is.  They 
come  to  Buffalo  to  shop,  to  attend  the  theatres,  to  attend  to  matters 
i  of  finance,  to  meet  with  their  clubs,  to  call  upon  their  friends. 

The  successful  advertiser — the  successful  merchant — is  not  growing 
against  the  old  city  lines  of  73  years  ago.  He  is  growing  with  a  city 
that  has  long  since  forgotten  city  limits  and  thinks  only  in  terms  of 
the  Buffalo  area. 

*l*'igures  from  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report. 

The  Buffalo  Market — Metropolitan  Buffalo 

As  certainly  as  the  merchants  are  developing  an  eight-county  terri- 
^  tory  of  over  a  million  population,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  is 

keeping  step  in  reaching  these  actual  customers  of  the  Main  Street 
stores.  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  long  ago  recognized  this  growth 
and  established  a  fleet  of  trucks  speeding  over  the  finest  roads  in 
New  York  State  to  carry  the  message  of  its  advertisers  into  the 
homes  of  their  customers. 

Circulation  Growth  With  Buffalo 

Today,  over  145,425  of  the  156,000  daily  circulation  of  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  is  concentrated  in  the  Buffalo  area.  Its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  does  not  approach  within  28  percent  of  this  figure.  That  is 
why  so  many  local  and  national  advertisers  rely  on  the  News  exclu¬ 
sively  to  make  more  money  in  the  Buffalo  area. 

I 

! 

You  Can  Cover  This  Territory 

I  by  the  Exclusive  Use  of  the 

I 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


Graybar  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER.  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Advertising  Rcpresentathvs 

Waterman  Bldg.  Post  Bldg.  Atlantic  Bldg.  Glen  Bl(^. 
BostcMi,  Mass.  Chicago,  Ill.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


(Jen.  Motors  Bldg. 
Detroit 


DETROIT.. THE  4tK  CITY 

CAN  BE  COVERED  BY 
ONE  NEWSPAPER . 

Sales  and  advertising  managers,  here  is  a  market  that  challenges  your  best 
efforts.  Here  is  America’s  fourth  city  with  employment  at  peak,  and  con¬ 
ditions  ideal  for  the  spring  sales  drive,  and  here  you  can  employ  dominating 
space  economically,  for  you  need  only  one  newspaper  to  do  the  job.  One  of 
America’s  greatest  chain  store  executives  has  said  that  where  one  newspaper 
covers  two-thirds  of  a  contmunity,  it  alone,  is  capable  of  delivering  the  sales 
message  to  the  whole  community.  But  here  in  Detroit  The  News  reaches 
82%  of  all  homes  taking  any  English  newspaper.  Furthermore,  The  News  is 
the  home  newspaper  carrying  the  advertising  news  of  the  community  on 
which  the  home  purchasing  agent  depends  to  do  her  marketing.  Proof  of 
Detroit  News  coverage  lies  in  its  having  been  for  1 5  successive  years  either 
first,  second,  or  third  in  advertising  in  America. 

The  Detroit  News 

The  HOME  newspaper 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  50  East  42nd  St.  J.  E.  LUTZ,  6  No.  Michigan 
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The  Stone  Age  Passed  into  the  Bronze  Age,  The  Bronze 

This  is  th 


|ge 
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SO  MANY  questions  continue 
to  be  asked  about  the  use  of 
steel  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Wood  newspaper  printing 
press  that  once  more  it  seems  worth 
while  to  give  in  detail  the  reasons 
for  its  adoption.  These  questions 
may  be  summarized  thus:  Why 
should  your  press  be  made  of  steel  while 
all  other  presses  are  made  of  cast-iron  ? 
The  answer  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words:  Steel  is  shocl^-proof ;  cast-iron 
is  not. 

^PEAKING  scientifically,  the  news¬ 
paper  printing  press  may  be  classi fied 
as  a  swiftly  running  machine  that  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  shoddy  as  are  the  locomotive  and 
the  motor  car.  The  qualities  of  swift¬ 
ness,  safety,  dependability,  precision, 
and  durability  are  demanded  of  all 
three  of  these  machines. 

A\7HILE  the  locomotive  and  the 
^  ~  motor  car  are  made  of  steel,  it 
is  a  curious  anachronism  that  the 
newspaper  printing  press  continues 
to  be  made  of  cast-iron.  Nowadays 
a  publisher  should  be  as  loath  to  trust 
his  newspaper  to  a  cast-iron  printing 
press,  as  himself  to  a  cast-iron  loco¬ 
motive  or  motor  car. 


'^HIS  being  the  case,  the  question 
put  should  be  not.  Why  have 
you  adopted  steel  for  printing  press 
construction?  but.  Why  in  this  age  of 
steel  do  the  printing  presses  used  by  the 
foremost  newspapers  continue  to  be  made 
of  cast-iron?  The  answ  er  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
printing  presses  always  have  been  made  of 
cast-iron  and  no  one  has  arisen  until 
now  to  make  them  of  steel.  The 
publisher  has  accepted  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  more  fragile  material 
not  knowing  that  stronger  material 
was  to  be  had.  He  was  thus  unaware 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  application  of  other  metals  and 
new  mechanical  discoveries  to  his 
work. 
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TW£  U5e  of  cast-iron  instead  'of  steel 
and  the  employment  of  obsolete  engi 


neering  practices  in  his  printing  machinery 
have  been  very  costly  for  the  publisher.  To 
visualize  this  he  need  only  convert 
his  pressroom  costs  for  wear,  tear, 
waste  and  breakage  into  terms  of 
wasted  time,  wasted  labor,  wasted 
newsprint,  excessive  expenditure 
for  upkeep  and  repair,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  needless  standby  mach¬ 
inery  and  the  space  it  consumes.  To 
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He  into  the  Iron  Age,  and  The  Iron  Age  into  the  Steel  Age: 

Steel  Age 


these  he  may  add  also  the  high  cost 
of  his  newsprint. 
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/^REAT  as  these  costs  are  they 
^are  only  the  lesser  part  of  the  price 
the  publisher  has  paid — and  con¬ 
tinues  to  pay.  The  greater  part  of 
that  price  is  the  lack  of  the  vast 
powers  of  economical  production 
he  would  be  enjoying  today  had  his 
piessbuilder  used  more  costly  ma¬ 
terials  and  more  modern  engineer¬ 
ing  practices  in  the  construction  of 
his  machinery. 

I  EST  the  correctness  of  my  con¬ 
clusions  be  not  clear,  I  shall  give 
here  three  illustrations  of  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  the  cast-iron  press  safely  to 
keep  up  with  the  tremendous  pace 
set  by  the  requirements  of  modern 
newspaper  work.  These  have  been 
selected  from  many  which  have  re¬ 
cently  come  to  my  attention. 


TN  the  first  case,  a  printing  plate 
^  came  loose  and  went  through  the 
printing  cylinders  of  a  press.  The 
press  frames  cracked  and  the  press 
lay  idle  till  the  frames  were  replaced. 
In  the  second  case  a  sheet  “winder” 
occurred,  and  the  frames  burst.  In 
both  cases  the  frames  were  of  cast- 


iron.  In  the  third  case,  a  paper  choke 
in  the  folder  carried  away  folding 
roller  brackets  and  a  train  of  gears. 
All  were  of  cast-iron.  In  the  three 
cases  time  was  lost,  costly  repairs 
were  necessary,  and  men  were  en¬ 
dangered. 


'^HESE  breakages  confirm  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  modern  engineering 
dictum  that  no  machine  is  fit  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  that  may  be  destroyed  by  its  own 
work.  Had  the  frames,  brackets,  and 
gears  of  these  machines  been  of 
steel  instead  of  cast-iron,  no  damage 
could  have  resulted  from  these  more 
or  less  frequent  pressroom  accidents. 


A  WHOLLY  new  condition  now 
confronts  the  publisher  —  the 
serious  consequences  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  escaped — in  the  demand  for 
heavier  products  printed  in  superior  fash¬ 
ion,  which  must  be  turned  out  in 
greater  quantities  at  necessarily  higher 
speeds.  Therefore  the  question  arises: 
Is  not  the  employment  of  steel  and  modern 
mechanisms  in  the  construction  of  his  print¬ 
ing  machinery  the  most  economical  and 
farseeing  policy  the  publisher  can  adopt? 


Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 
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M.  E.  S. 

ONLY  those  capable  of  philosophic  understanding 
can  sense  in  any  true  proportion  what  the 
Kfe  and  works  of  Melville  Elijah  Stone  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  journalism  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
what  Hugo  said  of  Voltaire,  though  with  different 
application,  runs  for  him  who  has  just  passed  into 
the  shadows:  His  was  more  than  a  life — it  was  an 
age. 

Mr.  Stone  was  the  practical  preceptor  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  in  human  relations  and  affairs  of  state  which 
increasitigly  produces  profound  and  far-reaching 
results — the  right  of  men  to  know  of  the  affairs  of 
other  men  throughout  the  universe.  As  old  as 
recorded  time  is  this  beneficent  idea.  For  us  it  came 
to  fruition  through  constitutional  government.  The 
fact  l)ecame  a  workable  eb-ment  in  our  every-day 
lives  when  the  idealism  was  linked  with  invention  and 
practice.  It  has  produced  the  enlightened  age  in 
which  we  move  and  have  fntr  being.  How  well  Mr. 
Stone  served  this  cause,  with  what  wisdom,  fidelity 
and  selflessness  he  gave  of  himself  to  establish  it  on 
granite  foundations,  only  his  associates  may  know. 

The  stream  of  mortal  life  runs  rapidly  and  fickle 
man  accepts  his  privileges  and  comforts  as  inherent 
rights,  with  scant  gratitude  to  the  trail  blazer.  How 
few  of  the  millions  who  read  Associated  Press 
despatche.s  this  morning,  for  instance,  would  even 
dimly  realize  what  years  of  patient  experimentation, 
what  depth  of  conscience,  what  iron-bound  will  in  an 
individual  were  necessary  to  organize  and  perfect 
that  system.  In  the  Associated  Press  undertaking 
Mr.  Stone  was  in  the  company  of  many  of  the 
finest  minds  in  American  journalism,  and  he  least  of 
all  would  claim  major  credit  for  the  achievement,  but 
in  the  final  analysis  his  practical  work  as  general 
manager,  his  vision,  leadership,  organizing  ability  and 
sagacity  more  than  any  other  single  factor  brought 
A.  P.  to  world  wide  eminence.  The  familiar  initials, 
“M.E.S.,”  l)ecame  illustrious  among  the  newspaper 
men  of  the  world. 

What  were  the  factors  which  made  the  Associated 
Press  notable?  First,  a  principle  in  reporting,  tire¬ 
lessly  espoused  by  Mr.  Stone  throughout  his  career: 
“News  without  views.”  Mutuality,  a  news  organiza¬ 
tion  operated  without  interest  in  profit,  co-operatively 
for  a  membership  of  newspaper  editors,  the  single 
purpose  being  to  collect  by  exchange  and  by  world¬ 
wide  coverage  the  legitimate  news  of  the  day  and 
hour  and  disseminate  it  by  the  most  rapid  means 
among  the  membership.  Developing  power  through 
the  years  the  association  was  not  blinded  to  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  or  opportunities,  but  kept  pace  with  the 
amazing  public  demand  for  elaborate  and  complete 
news  reporting  and  it  has  not  deviated  from  the 
original  precepts  of  its  general  manager,  ever  vigilant 
against  any  taint  of  partisanship  or  bias,  reckless 
writing,  error,  sensationalism  or  misuse  of  power. 

Of  scores  of  practical  press  association  innovations 
which  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Stone,  many  of  them 
creations  of  his  own  imagination,  much  is  recounted 
in  other  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Two  we 
would  like  to  mention  here.  Mr.  Stone  passionately 
believed  in  the  principle  of  ownership  rights  in  news 
and  fought  for  it.  He  had  opposition,  for  all  news¬ 
paper  men  did  not  agree — do  not  to  this  day  agree. 
To  them  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Stone  was  seeking  to 
create  a  news  monopoly.  His  contention,  which  we 
accept  as  the  broader  view,  was  that  he  sought  to 
protect  a  commodity  that  is  bought  and  sold — rights 
denied  to  no  other  merchandise  in  the  universe.  He 
wished  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  writing  men, 
who  are  worthy  of  their  hire,  though  that  fact  is 
sometimes  ignored,  and  of  publishers  who  fairly  pay 
their  way.  The  principle  of  property  rights  in  news 
has  now  been  established,  thanks  to  Mr,  Stone,  but 
the  operating  rule  of  law  remains  vague.  Those 
who  succeed  Mr.  Stone  will  work  for  its  perfection 
and  world-wide  acceptance. 

In  the  debate  that  has  ranged  in  newspaperdom  for 
36  years  on  the  matter  of  the  cooperative  vs.  the 
privately-owned  press  association  Mr.  Stone  was  the 
center.  That  he  was  right  for  his  school  of  thought, 
his  great  creation  now  testifies.  He  acted  ably  for 
his  owm.  His  rivals  in  the  field  have  excellently 
developed  their  own  scheme  of  operation  and  this 
day  sees  both  philosophies  functioning  well  for  the 
’  people.  There  is  ample  room  for  both. 


But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work. — 
James,  I;  4. 


In  many  interviews  since  that  day  we  have  seen 
the  same  smile,  the  same  gentleness,  the  same  broad¬ 
minded  interest  and  efficiency.  Men  of  all  nations 
and  states  of  servitude  have  knocked  at  the  office 
door  of  Melville  E.  Stone.  It  is  inconceivable,  from 
our  experience,  that  anyone  has  ever  gone  away 
unsatisfied  or  unrefreshed.  Indeed,  we  can  name 
no  one  of  the  generation  to  whom  a  troubled  soul 
might  more  confidently  have  applied  for  aid.  With 
a  few  words,  a  little  flourish  of  the  delicate  hand, 
a  peculiar  gesture  of  the  lips,  he  could  rekindle  the 
fires  of  courage  and  buck  up  any  man  for  a  good 
fight.  His  ‘Txiys,”  scattered  around  the  globe,  loved 
him.  Never  did  he  rule  by  fear.  Injustice  to  an 
individual  was  repugnant  and  unthinkable.  The  spirit 
of  good  journalism,  calling  for  sacrifice,  unremitting 
ingenuity,  sleepless  duty,  dominated  his  life  and  every 
act  and  was  reffected  in  thousands  of  subordinates. 


In  April,  1925,  the  present  writer  spent  a  rainy 
afternoon  with  Mr.  Stone  in  the  library  of  his  New 
York  residence.  The  purpose  of  the  occasion  was 
to  draw  from  him,  then  in  fairly  good  health,  stories 
of  his  life,  adventures  and  experiences  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  this  journal.  But  the  old  counselor  would 
not  talk  for  publication  and  for  a  reason  which  may 
now  be  told.  To  our  insistent  pleading  he  finally 
said:  “I  am  not  entitled  to  so  much  glory.”  Wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  he  said,  friends  were  intent  upon  pay¬ 
ing  some  tribute  to  him  and  while  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  touched  his  heart,  he  felt  unworthy  of  them 
and  wished  only  to  live  simply  and  make  his  daily 
visit  to  A.P.  headquarters  to  consult  with  “my  boys.” 
Rut  for  hours  he  talked  of  Lawson  and  Noyes,  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Cooper,  A.P.  staff  men  here  and  abroad, 
talented  telegraph  operators,  good  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  newspapers  with  whose  policies  he  differed,  and 
of  great  and  good  men  he  had  met  and  served  with 
throughout  the  universe;  but  not  one  word  of  self — 
no  claim  upon  achievements  so  widely  recognized  as 
his,  and  his  alone. 


Such  is  the  modesty  of  the  great !  And  how  touch¬ 
ingly  beautiful  and  appropriate  that  the  dust  of  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone  shall  mingle  with  that  of  Wilson, 
Dewey  and  the  immortals  beneath  a  cathedral  pile  in 
Washington.  Future  generations,  perhaps  with  finer 
appreciation  of  his  significant  work  than  our  own, 
will  lay  wreaths  at  the  stone  marked  “M.  E.  S.” 


Lindy’s  best  friend  should  tell  him,  that  which 
he  seems  not  to  understand,  that  the  popular 
American  hero  owes  much  to  the  people;  that 
an  engagement  to  wed  is  a  joyful  occasion  to 
celebrate,  not  something  to  suppress ;  that  no 
decent  newspaper  man  wishes  to  pry  into  pri¬ 
vate  affairs,  but  seeks  merely  to  serve  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  wholesome  interest.  A  few  happy 
epigrams  would  better  serve  the  hero  now,  than 
ugly  jerks  of  the  head. 


I  A  L 


These  were  A.  P.  policies,  fathered  or  protected 
by  Mr.  Stone  for  a  generation,  now  the  safe  under¬ 
pinning  of  a  structure  which  towers  in  newspaper¬ 
dom — ^policies  too  well  tested  by  time  to  admit  of 
fundamental  change.  Such  was  the  service. 

One  does  not  find  on  his  travels  a  more  lovable 
character  than  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The 
writer  recalls  his  first  interview  with  him  when,  at 
the  timid  age  of  20  he  was  sent  by  a  rival  news 
agency,  the  Scripps-McRae  Press  Association,  to 
cover  a  meeting  of  Associated  Press  directors  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  The  object  of  the  assignment  was. 
of  course,  to  gain  information  concerning  the  affairs 
of  a  contemporary  and  might  very  well  have  been 
considered  objectionable.  Mr.  Stone  met  the  callow 
interviewer  fairly,  told  him  what  he  had  been  asked 
to  find  out  and  dismissed  him  with  courtesv. 


UTILITIES  AND  THE  PRESS 


IN  our  opinion  a  newspaper  does  right  to  carry 
its  case  to  its  readers  when  it  has  proof  that  it  is 
being  discriminated  against,  boycotted  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  under  duress  of  financial  powers,  because  of 
free  exercise  of  its  right  to  inform  readers  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  No  other  course  is  open  to  the  honest 
publisher  and  editor.  Candor  concerning  a  news¬ 
paper’s  affairs,  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  the 
affairs  of  banks,  department  stores,  hotels,  railroads, 
utilities  and  other  businesses  dependent  on  public 
support,  is  due  the  reader.  And  if  the  case  is  just, 
and  conduct  of  the  newspaper  fair,  the  policy  will 
win  in  the  long  run.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
.\merican  citizen  to  respond  to  such  candor. 

The  ugliest  situation  we  have  noted  on  the  news- 
pa|>er  map  of  the  United  States  in  a  long  time  is 
reported  from  Portland,  Maine,  where  Dr.  Ernest 
Gruening  and  his  associates  of  the  Evening  Nervs 
have  carried  their  case  of  alleged  advertising  boy¬ 
cott  and  bank  and  Insull  utility  oppression  to  readers, 
demanding  a  show-down.  Dr.  Gruening  writes  edi¬ 
torials,  couched  in  direct  but  courteous  terms,  frankly 
telling  the  people  what  he  is  up  against.  He  charges 
that  an  advertiser  was  informed  by  an  official  of  a 
local  bank  that  if  he  used  the  Evening  News  for 
his  public  announcements  the  bank  would  call  his 
notes — indeed,  that  the  advertiser  refused  to  be 
Inillied  and  the  notes  were  called.  If  this  is  not  true 
the  bank  might  jolly  well  sue  the  News  for  libel, 
since  it  can  easily  be  judged  that  this  charge  would 
not  sit  very  happily  in  the  minds  of  honest  citizens. 
It  has  not  sued.  The  editor  says  the  head  of  a 
large  department  store  refusd  to  use  his  paper, 
though  he  took  space  in  many  other  papers  over 
the  state,  because  the  merchant  is  a  director  of  the 
same  bank,  which  represents  Insull  in  Maine.  Dr. 
Gruening  has  been  critical  of  Insull  utilities  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  excessive  rates  and  financial 
manipulation.  Newspaper  men  of  the  country  will 
easily  catch  the  significance  of  the  remark  of  one 
advertiser  of  Portland  that  he  would  not  permit 
Dr.  Gruening  to  “black-jack”  him  into  advertising 
in  a  paper  which  he  did  not  believe  would  pay  out, 
though  that  newspaper  has  a  rate  which  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  us  and  a  circulation  which  we  regard  as 
sizable  for  the  community,  since  it  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  scratchline  in  less  than  two  years. 

The  Portland  situation  possesses  certain  ear¬ 
marks  which  unmistakably  point  to  unfair,  even 
despicable  methods  to  kill  a  newspaper  enterprise. 
It  is  no  heavy  draft  on  imaginatiem  to  see  the  hand 
of  Insull  in  the  picture,  even  if  the  News  did  not 
openly  charge  it.  For  Insull's  trusted  press  agent, 
Bernard  J.  Mullaney,  of  Chicago,  has  distinct  notions 
about  how  a  recalcitrant  newspaper  can  be  brought 
into  line  for  a  public  service  corporation.  We  quote 
from  testimony  adduced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  with  Mullaney  credited  as  the  sponsor: 

“We  are  trying  to  promulgate  the  idea  rapidly 
among  the  newspapers  that  public  utilities  offer  a 
very  fertile  field  for  developing  regular,  prompt¬ 
paying  customers  of  their  advertising  columns.  When 
that  idea  penetrates  the  United  States,  unless  human 
nature  has  changed,  we  will  have  less  trouble  with 
the  newspapers  than  we  had  in  the  past.” 

That  statement  has  been  in  the  nostrils  of  news¬ 
paper  men  now  for  more  than  a  year.  The  one  who 
is  said  to  have  uttered  it  would,  we  can  well  believe, 
take  a  similarly  sinister  attitude  toward  a  newspaper 
engaged  in  printing  adverse  stories  and  editorials 
about  Insull  power  rates  in  Maine.  The  knife  would 
turn  both  ways. 

Honest  newspaper  men  everywhere  will  watch  this 
Portland  fight  with  keen  interest,  for  a  great  princi¬ 
ple  is  at  stake  there.  It  transcends  in  importance 
any  mere  natural  rivalry  between  old-established 
newspapers  that  want  to  hold  the  field  to  themselves 
and  a  new-comer.  The  advertising  system  is  and 
must  be  the  foundation  rock  upon  which  a  news¬ 
paper  is  built.  To  use  it  to  intimidate  truth 
is  as  wicked  and  cowardly  a  perversion  of  journalism 
as  has  been  devised.  American  newspaper  men  will 
not  tolerate  it. 
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Medical  advertising  which  the  newspapers 
long  ago  discarded  seems  good  enough  for 
radio  broadcasters. 
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I  PURELY  PERSONAL 


GUV  P.  GANNETT,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Eve- 
mo  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram,  will 
attend  the  inauguration  of  President-elect 
Hoover.  Mrs.  Gannett  will  also  attend 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  from  Maine.  Mr.  Gannett 
was  recently  elected  a  trustee  of  Bates 
College  of  Lewiston,  Me.,  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  session  to  succeed  Charles  Sumner 
Coot  resigned. 

lohn  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
<(ichmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  has  been 
,umed  a  trustee  of  the  Richmond  com- 
’  mmity  fund. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 
!  Vaterbury  (Conn.)  American  and  Re- 
fsblican,  showed  five  reels  of  motion  pic- 
tnres  uken  while  on  a  recent  hunting  trip 
•  3  Alaska,  at  the  annual  banquet  of 

'  .Vatertown  Boy  Scouts,  Tuesday,  Feb.  12. 
Dr.  Ernest  H.  Gruening,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  seventh  ann^I 
iBKheon  discussion  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 

'  Boston,  Feb.  16. 

Herbert  A.  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record, 
sponsored  a  party  of  25  business  and 
professional  men  from  St.  Johnsbury  to 
die  Maroons- Boston  Bruins  hockey  game 
at  Montreal  Feb.  9. 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  publisher  of  the 
htndon  (O.)  Press  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Buckeye  and  Ohio  Press 
.Associations,  was  operated  on  for  appen¬ 
dicitis  in  Grant  hospital,  Columbus,  a  few 
days  ago. 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  former  cditor- 
n-chief  of  the  Boston  Herald,  was  a 
recent  sj^aker  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Qiair  City  and  Rotary  clubs  of  Gardner, 

Mass. 

William  F.  Muse,  editor  of  the  Mason 
City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  who  is  spending 
I  he  winter  in  Miami,  F'la.,  was  among  the 
jroup  of  newspaper  men  attending  the 
I  mnual  birthday  interview  granted  by 
rhomas  A.  Edison  recently  on  his  anni- 
si..y  at  Fort  Meyers,  Fla. 

'.ynn  Bryson,  junior  memlxrr  of  J.  N. 
yson  Son,  publishers  of  the  Louisiana 
Mo.)  Press-Journal,  and  Mrs.  Bryson 
e  parents  of  a  son  born  Feb.  11. 

Henry  Schmitz,  of  the  West  Orange 
.’ablishing  Company,  which  publishes  the 
•  ^itena  Park  (Cal.)  News,  Los  Alamitos 
ess.  Cypress  Enterprise  and  IVestmins- 
'  News,  has  been  elected  president  of 
he  Buena  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

fQHN  F.  ROLFE,  general  manager  of 
^  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timcj  and  Mrs. 
Rolfe  have  returned  from  Corning,  N.  Y., 
•here  they  were  called  by  the  death  of 
Edwin  S.  Underhill,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Ercnin^p  Leader,  Mr.  Rolfe  and  Mr. 
'nderhill  were  associated  in  newspaper 
'  »ork  for  25  years  during  which  time 
f'.  Rolfe  was  managing  editor  of  the 
der. 

Sumner  T.  Daniels  of  Augusta,  Me., 
H  several  years  district  circulation 
^Mger  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Jeltgram,  has  resigned  to  go  to  Cali- 
wrnia.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Herman 
Trask  of  Augusta. 

Jack  b'.  Casey  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  has 
I  oined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Paris 
■  'Ill.)  Beacon  News.  He  was  until 
:  Wntly  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
j  Jer  Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune 
■apital. 

,  Mrs.  Chas.  K.  Brown,  national  adver- 
j  ‘““'g.  manager  of  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
Evening  Leader  and  News  leader,  ad- 
^«sed  the  Business  and  Professional 
\  Women’s  club,  at  its  February  meeting, 
rtcently  in  Staunton. 

I  £3*''o1<1  D.  Johnson,  manager  of  classi- 
i  ^  advertising,  Portland  (Me).  Evening 
I  has  resigned  to  join  the  Travelers 
I  Insurance  Company  as  general  agent. 

I  Carlisle  N.  Greig  has  resigned  as  sales 
I  ^omotion  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
ElaiH  Dealer. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

J.  DUNCAN-CLARK.  chief  edi- 

•  torial  writer  for  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  is  president  of  a  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Young  People’s  Civic  Council,  which 
will  be  the  medium  through  which  young 
people  of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  may  put 
on  an  effective  citizenship  program. 
Homer  J.  Buckley  of  Buckley-Dement 
is  vice  president. 

William  M.  Henry,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tennis 
Club. 

Jack  Reardon  has  resumed  his  duties 
with  the  sports  staff  of  the  Nnv  York 
Times  after  spending  several  weeks  in 
California  for  his  health.  He  concluded 
his  vacation  by  visiting  his  former  home 
in  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Uan  Parker,  sports  editor  of  the 
.Vi  zr  York  Mirror,  and  Mrs.  Parker  have 
returned  to  New  York  after  spending 
a  vacation  at  Mr.  Parker's  home  city, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

George  A  Mellen,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Tribune,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  recently.  He  also  gave 
an  address  on  "Making  a  Newspaper” 
liefore  the  Lawrence  High  School  Press 
Club  last  week.  The  talk  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  motion  pictures  taken  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Tribune 
by  Carl  Currier,  staff  photographer. 

James  C.  Keefe,  sports  editor  of  the 
IPaterbury  (Conn.)  American;  William 
P.  O’Donnell,  sports  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
publican;  John  G.  Freney,  sports  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Tribune,  a.nd  H.  Melbourne 
Lynch  of  the  Republican  staff,  attended 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Base¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  in  New  York 
recently. 

Earl  Busselle  has  succeeded  H.  S. 
McClure  as  city  editor  of  the  Anaeortes 
(Wash.)  American. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Los 
.■Ingeles  Express  presented  J.  Orlando 
Northeutt,  assistant  city  editor,  with  an 
expensive  camera  lens  last  week.  He 
left  the  Express  to  do  publicity  for  the 
Municipal  Light  and  Power  Bureau  of 
Los  •  Angeles.  Hubert  Kotterman  has 
lieen  named  assistant  city  editor. 

Alfred  Patrick  Perry,  sub-editor  of 
Reuter’s  International  News  Agency, 
l.ondon,  and  an  exchange  fellow  of  the 
Walter  Hines  Page  Memorial  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  journalism  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  a  few  weeks. 

F.  Judson  I.aird,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Palm  Reach  Post,  is  covering 
sports  for  the  State  College  (Pa.)  Times. 

Francis  A.  Hart,  assistant  sporting 
editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune.  has  resigned  to  join  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
William  Ridings  with  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Eagle  for  several  years. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


RICH.ARD  JEMISON,  who  recently 
joined  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal  as  national  advertising  manager, 
has  had  a  long 
experience  in  the 
automotive  adver¬ 
tising  field.  He 
was  at  one  time 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Old¬ 
field  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Akron,0. 

While  with  the 
Oldfield  C  o  m  - 
pany,  Mr.  jemi- 
son  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with 
many  newspaper 
men  through  his 
Kicii.akd  Jemison  contacts  in  writ¬ 
ing  stories  of  automobile  races.  His  best 
known  news  story  was  turned  in  when 
(iastiMi  Chevrolet  drove  an  entire  race  at 
Indianapolis  without  stopping  for  oil,  gas, 
water  or  to  change  tires.  The  tires,  of 
course,  were  Oldfields,  but  the  news  was 
legitimate. 

Leaving  the  Oldfield  Company,  Mr. 
Jemison  joined  the  United  Advertising 
.Agency  of  Toledo  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  before  going  to  a  Chicago 
agency.  Following  this  he  went  to  the 
Cleveland  Nnos  and  from  there  to  his 
present  position. 


Capt.  Edward  R.  Schauffler  of  the 
copy  desk,  Kansas  City  Jourtml-Post,  has 
been  ordered  to  active  duty  for  three 
months  as  a  student  in  the  machine  gun 
school  at  I'ort  Benning,  Ga.  George 
McGuire  has  been  ordered  to  permanent 
duty  with  the  air  corps  in  California. 

Boyd  Harte,  reporter  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Gannett  papers  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Valdosta, 
Ga.,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Seth  Rounds,  for  several  years  on  the 
reportorial  staff,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Skowhegan  (Me.)  Independent  Reporter. 

Ed.  C.  Penrose,  reporter  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Desert  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Penrose  Family  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Salt  Lake  City,  founded  by  the 
late  Charles  W.  Penrose,  one-time  editor 
of  the  News. 

W.  B.  McQure,  for  the  past  two  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Anaeortes  (Wash.) 
American,  has  gone  to  Seattle  to  join  the 
University  Publishing  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  University  District  Herald. 

Jean  Stimmel,  art  director  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Boston  Club  of  Printing  House 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Henry  Ford’S  Feature 

I 

is  released  for  March  9  or  10,  It  will  run  nine  weeks,  once  a  : 
week,  with  art.  Fine  for  Sunday  magazine  sections.  | 

THIS  Feature  is  unique.  Henry  Ford  is  talking,  in  the  first 
I  person,  in  easy,  natural  conversation  with  an  old  friend, 
throughout.  It  took  seven  weeks  of  conversing,  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  and  then  the  non-essentials  were  boiled 
out  in  painstaking  editing  of  the  notes.  Ford,  in  these  con-  i 
versations,  talks  of  the  most  vital  things — the  inner  life,  his 
I  ideas  of  the  future,  his  thoughts  on  diet,  success,  youth  and 
j  age. 

WIRE  NOW! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  v.  McNitt  times  building.  Charles  V.  McAdam  I 

President  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  Vice  President  j 


“Thu  wa.  how  to  traat  life. 

Assured  of  Its  friendliness, 
one  should  ask  from  It  or  givo 
to  it  with  equsd  confidenco.  What 
1  asked  was— ADVENTURE!** 

— Ratita  Fortes 


New 

ARABIAN 

ADVENTURES 

of 

R  O  S  1  T  A 
FORBES 

A  Series  of  Four  Weekly 
Articles — Beginning 
March  4 


BEDOUINS  AND  BULLETS 

II 

FEAR,  HATE  AND  DEATH  IN  THE 
DESERT 

III 

IN  DISGUISE  ON  A  MECCA 
PILGRIMAGE 

IV 

SHADOWED  BY  THE  MOSLEM 
SECRET  SERVICE 

The  colorful  travel  adventures 
of  Rosita  Forbes  have  made 
her  one  of  the  most  famous, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  modern  women. 
She  is  a  scientific  explorer, 
the  only  woman  outside  of 
Mme.  Curie  ever  invited  to 
address  the  Sorbonne  In  Paris; 
a  first-rate  reporter,  and  a  lit¬ 
erary  artist  with  a  glowing 
sense  of  color,  background, 
and  drama. --This  series  served 
in  setting  copy  with  3-column 
or  4-column  illustrations;  or 
full-page  mats.  Illustrations  by 

ARMSTRONG  SPERRY. 


Please  Query  Us  for  Terms  in  Your 
Territory 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  EUer,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circnla- 
tions  issned  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
l,46f  newspaper  markets  issned  third 
Saturday  in  NoTember. 

Siso  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  7Sc 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rale  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  qnarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rates:  75c  per  agate 
line  one  time;  60c  per  agate  line  four 
times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circnlationt  with  a  certified  “A-B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31, 1928 

8,967 

10,019 

Dec.  31, 1927 

8,220 

9,546 

Dec.  31, 1926 

7,014 

7,955 

Dec.  31, 1925 

6,. 363 

7,708 

Dec.  31, 1924 

5.711 

6,488 

PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  Pagt  39) 


Craftsmen  next  week  on  "What  Is  Roto¬ 
gravure.” 

John  M.  Kenney,  head  of  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  office  staff  of  the  fVaterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican- American,  has  been 
appointed  clerk  of  the  Naugatuck  probate 
court. 

Leonard  Daly  has  resigned  as  rewrite 
man  for  the  Bronx  Home  News  to  join 
the  New  York  publicity  staff  of  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures,  Inc. 

Mack  Boswell,  secretary  of  the  Crowell 
(Tex.)  chamber  of  commerce,  has  been 
made  assistant  editor  of  the  Foard 
County  News. 

Steve  Merrill,  formerly  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Republican  and  prior  to  that 
prjlice  rep»>rter  on  the  American,  of 
NV'aterbury,  Conn.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Bronx  Home  News.  Harold  Sen¬ 
ior  has  been  promoted  from  state  editor 
to  telegraph  editor.  Theodore  E.  Buell, 
general  assignment  reporter,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  state  editorship.  Edward 
Fox,  formerly  staff  rpcorter  in  the  Tor- 
rington  office  for  the  American,  has  been 
transferred  to  Buell's  place  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican.  John  J.  Betters,  of  Torrington,  is 
handling  the  branch  office  work  in  Tor¬ 
rington. 

Mrs.  Emma  W.  Moseley,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News, 
has  resumed  her  duties  following  a  severe 
illness. 

Miss  Bernice  Blankenheim  has  joined 
the  New  Hampton  (la.)  Gazette  staff. 

George  Bugbee,  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and  Mrs. 
Bugbee  are  parents  of  an  eight-pound 
son  on  Feb.  13. 

Ennis  C.  Helm,  staff  photographer  for 
four  and  a  half  years  on  the  Fort  IVorth 
Star-Telegram,  has  opened  a  commercial 
photographic  business  in  Fort  Worth 
with  \’.  T.  Hamlin,  formerly  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  Star-Telegram. 

James  W.  Elliott,  real  estate  editor,  has 
left  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  become 
director  of  public  relations  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Stock  Exchange.  Ross  Grant 
succeeds  him. 

W.  W.  Macl^ren,  for  23  years  credit 
manager  for  the  Clez-eland  Press,  has  re¬ 
signed.  He  has  been  in  poor  health  for 
several  months. 

John  P.  Fletcher,  city  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  recently  re¬ 
covered  from  an  attack  of  influenza. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Ray  M.  OWEN,  of  Quincy,  editor 
of  the  Boston  edition  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Motorist,  to  Miss  Eunice  Hyslop 
recently. 

James  W.  Price,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Henry  Bulletin,  published  at 
Martinsville,  Va.,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Wilmaclift  recently  at  Martinsville. 

Lindsley  Parsons,  reporter  for  the 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post  Advocate,  to  Miss 
Myrtle  Nettleton  of  Los  Angeles  recently. 

Harold  Fleming  of  the  Logan  (W. 
Va.)  Banner,  to  Miss  Dollie  Beaver, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Beaver 
of  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  recently. 

Russell  D.  Rainey,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Review 
and  now  business  manager  for  the  Wand 
publications,  southern  trade  paper  chain 
with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
Miss  Rhoda  Elvira  Moe  of  LaCrosse, 
VVis.,  Feb.  11  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Donald  James  Walsh,  secretary  to 
Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  to  Miss  Jean  Riley  of 
Chicago,  on  Feb.  14. 

Elmer  Chryst,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  an 
employe  of  the  (Charlotte,  N.  C,  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  to  Miss  Louise 
Estridge,  recently. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

'T'HEODORE  B.  GOETZ,  of  Intema- 
tional  News  Service,  has  returned  to 
the  New  V'ork  office  after  several  weeks 
leave  of  absence. 


Leslie  J.  Smith,  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  Portland,  and  Ben 
Titus,  manager  of  the  Portland  bureau 
of  the  United  Press,  were  elected  to 
membership  in  Si«»ma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity,  at  the  state 
university  of  Oregon  Feb.  7. 

J.  H.  Wright,  of  the  Charlotte  N.  C. 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  has 
joined  the  New  York  staff. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

L.  LIGGETT,  formerly  of  Mirrson, 

•  Okla.,  has  purchased  the  Watts  (Cal.) 
.Adi'ertiser-Revinv  from  Joseph  L. 
.Asbury. 

.Mabton  (Wash.)  Chronicle  and  the 
Granger  (Wash.)  Enterprise  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Sunnyside  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  M.  Murfin,  editor  of 
the  Sunnyside  Times,  is  chief  stockholder. 
(Jthcr  stockholders  are  Walter  Elder  and 
P.  R.  Johnson.  Elder  will  edit  the  Mab- 
ton  na*)er  after  June,  and  Johnson,  former 
owner  of  the  (jranger  Enterprise  will 
nxive  to  Mabton  and  edit  the  Chronicle 
until  Elder  takes  over  the  duties  of  editor. 
The  Enterprise  will  be  consolidated  with 
the  Times. 

Burlington  (Wash.)  Journal  has  been 
sold  by  Louis  I-'lowers  to  Mrs.  Lu 
Knowles  Maxey,  Mrs.  Wilda  Knowles 
Blair  and  Knowles  Blair,  all  formerly  of 
Seattle.  Knowles  Blair  will  be  editor, 
and  manager  assisted  by  Mrs.  Maxey  and 
.Mrs.  Blair  who  will  also  take  care  of  the 
IK-rsonal  and  society  department.  H.  N. 
Wilcox  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
mechanical  department. 

Democrat-News  Printing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Marshall  (Mo.) 
Democrat-News  has  been  sold  to  Resler 
N.  Haines  by  A.  L.  Preston,  who  was  in 
the  business  six  years.  Mr.  Preston  re¬ 
tires  because  of  ill  health,  concluding 
forty  years  of  newspaper  activity. 

R.  D.  Shepherd,  publisher  of  the  De¬ 
fiance  (la.)  Independent,  weekly,  has 
sold  the  subscription  list  of  that  paper 
to  the  Harlan  (la.)  Republican  and  is 
moving  his  plant  to  Dow  City,  Iowa, 
where  he  will  establish  a  new  weekly. 

Cleveland  (Tex.)  Advocate  has  been 
sold  by  C.  M.  Tatum  to  D.  E.  Young, 
formerly  of  Cement,  Okla. 

A.  K.  Stauning  has  become  editor  of 
the  Tyler  (Minn.)  Journal,  sold  by  Axel 
H.  .Anderson,  former  publisher,  to  a  syn¬ 
dicate  of  Tyler  business  men.  Art  Kol- 
stead  is  treasurer  and  business  manager. 

Blair sville  (Pa.)  Dispatch  was  sold  by 
Robert  E.  Slough  recently,  to  Milton 
R.  Shale,  former  owner  of  the  Atlantic 
Highlands  (N.  J.)  Star.  J.  B.  Shale 
was  the  broker. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

EWPORT  (R.  I.)  Daily  News. 
third  annual  Home  and  Industrial 
Number,  Feb.  23. 

Prozndence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal, 
Automobile  Show  edition,  four  sections, 
48  pages,  Feb.  17. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  18- 
pi^e  Automobile  Show  edition,  edited  by 
Carlton  T.  Reynolds,  automobile  editor, 
Feb.  16. 


SUSPENSIONS 

CHARLES  TURNER  of  the  Redondo 
(Cal.)  Reflex  and  the  Redondo  Ad¬ 
vance,  has  discontinued  publication  of  the 
.Advance,  but  will  continue  publication  of 
the  Reflex. 

Publication  of  the  Easthampton 
(Mass.)  News  was  discominued  last 
week. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

WILLIAM  C.  TRUMP,  formerly  of 
the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Enterfirise  composing  room,  who 
recently  retired  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
Board  of  Apprentices  of  Boston  (Mass.) 
Typographical  Union  No.  13  after  eight 
years  of  service,  was  presented  with  a 
smoking  stand  recently  by  the  army  of 
young  men  he  has  ^ided  at  the  annual 
get-together  of  the  Junior  Typographical 
Union  in  Boston. 

Bernard  Mainwaring,  former  linotype 
operator  on  the  staff  of  the  Raymond 


(Wash.)  Herald,  is  now  Mrt  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Baker  ((Jre.)  HeraU. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

TAMES  O’SHAUGNESSY,  advertu- 
J  ing  counselor,  spoke  at  a  lunchm 
meeting  of  the  League  op  AovEsnsi.Nc 
Women  of  New  York  last  week. 

W.  G.  Hildebrant,  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Gotham  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  spoke  on  "Export  of 
Foreign  Advertising”  before  the  Woi- 
CESTER  (Mass.)  Advertising  (Jlub  Feb. 
13. 

Annual  dinner  of  the  Quebec  Press 
Gallery  was  held  Feb.  12  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Cafe.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  Lim- 
tenant-Governor  of  the  Province;  Pre¬ 
mier  L.  A.  Taschereau,  and  Arthur 
.Sauve,  Opposition  Leader,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers.  Abel  Vineberg,  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  and 
president  of  the  gallery,  presided  at  the 
dinner. 

R.  W,  Hawley  of  the  Salem  (0.) 
.\ews,  P'ord  G.  Owens  of  the  Pan  Wert 
(O.)  Times,  A.  K.  Chenoweth  of  the 
London  (O.)  Madison  Press,  Hatuld  K. 
Srhellengcr  of  the  Jackson  (O.)  Staitd- 
ard-Jounial  and  C.  H.  Harris  of  the 
Athens  (O.)  .Messenger  comprise  the 
nominating  committee  of  The  Blue 
Pe.n'cil  Club  of  Ohio  which  will  nomi¬ 
nate  two  tickets  of  officers  for  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  Club  will  meet  at  the  Schojl 
of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Universih’, 
.April  4,  for  a  one-day  session. 

Harold  A.  Lyons  was  elected  president 
of  the  Financial  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion  OF  Boston  recently.  He  is  assist¬ 
ant  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  and  has  charge  of  new  business 
and  promotion. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

r’  ALIP.ATRIA  (Cal.)  Herald  has 
^  purchased  its  own  building  on  Main 
street. 

.Algona  (la.)  Kossuth  County  .4dvanie 
has  purchased  its  second  linotype. 

West  Bend  (  Wis.)  Pilot  recently 
moved  into  new  and  larger  quarters 


Evidently  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who 
says  nobody  in  the  world  is  happy  has 
never  paid  the  last  instalment  on  any¬ 
thing. — Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities 
Star. 


Yale  has  booked  a  football  game  with 
(Chicago  University  for  1931.  Tlus 
should  give  both  teams  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  frame  an  alibi  for  defeat  — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


This  is  hog-killing  time,  all  right,  but 
what  can  you  do  about  the  kind  that 
persists  in  parking  in  the  safety  zones? 
— Louisinlle  Courier-Journal. 


The  final  proof  of  friendship  is  to 
forgive  him  for  making  more  money 
than  you  do. — Vancouver  (B.  C) 


If  you  make  money  at  poker,  that! 
gambling ;  if  you  make  it  at  bridge,  that’s 
a  social  duty ;  if  you  make  it  outguessing 
Wall  street,  that’s  a  miracle. — Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post. 


Headline  in  New  York  newspaper  sayL 
“Hoover  Wrestles  With  His  Speech. 
Maybe  there  are  some  formidable  figures 
about  it. — New  York  Telegram. 


A  sketch  in  a  theatrical  weekly 
the  subject  an  “expert  lion  tamer.”  ^ 
don't  suppose  there  is  anything  in  whicn 
mediocrity  shows  up  quicker  than  in  Ik* 
taming. — Detroit  News. 


In  Rahway  the  other  day,  at  No.  ^ 
East  Milton  Avenue  if  you  are  a  spew 
for  details,  the  ceiling  fell,  and  slight^ 
injured  Mrs.  Mary  Hart.  And  W 
Elisabeth  Daily  Journal's  copyrwdef- 
with  an  unerring  instinct  for 
news,  headed  the  story  “Ceiling  1^ 
Woman.”— F.  P.  A.  in  New  York  Worit 
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Many  satisfied  users  of  Hoe  Day  and 
Night  Emergency  Service  send  us 
commendations  similar  to  the  three  repro¬ 
duced  here.  This  service  is  maintained  on 
a  24-hour-a-day  basis  to  meet  your  repair 
needs  and  every  repair  part  is  built  to  the 
Hoe  standard  of  quality  and  dependability. 


RHOE&CQInc 


NEW  YORK 
.&LONDON 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


LONDON 
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REJOINS  GANNETT  PAPERS 


G.  H.  Hollmaa  Eater*  BrooklTB  Eafle 
Circulation  Department 


George  H.  Hollman,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Rochester  Times-Union, 
again  became  a  member  of  Frank  E. 

Gannett’s  organ¬ 
ization  when  he 
joined  the  circu¬ 
lation  department 
of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  early 
this  month. 

Since  working 
for  the  Times- 
Union  Mr.  Holl¬ 
man  has  been 
connected  for 
some  time  with 
the  IxmsvUle 
(Ky.)  Herald- 
Post,  from  which 
paper  he  recent¬ 
ly  resigned.  He  spent  the  interval  before 
coming  to  the  hlagle  in  touring  the  South 
on  a  pleasure  trip.  Brooklyn  is  Mr. 
Hollman’s  home  town. 


Gborce  H.  Hollman 


OPPOSING  NEWSPAPER  BILL 


Tennessee  Dailies  Disapproee  At¬ 
tempt  to  Fix  Newsboy  Age  Limit 

h  bill  “to  regulate  the  employment  of 
minor  children  in  street  trading,”  aimed 
especially  at  newspapers,  was  recently 
introduced  in  the  Tennessee  legislature 
by  heads  of  the  state  parent-teachers 
associations  through  Representative 
Levine,  of  Hamilton  County. 

The  bill  which  stated  that  no  boy  under 
14  years  old  and  no  girl  under  18  years 
old  “shall  distribute,  sell,  expose  or  offer 
for  sale  any  newspapers,  periodicals  •  •  • 
in  any  street  or  public  place,  already  has 
l)een  recommended  for  rejection  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  committee. 

James  G.  Sudilman,  executive  director 
of  the  Nashville  Banner,  and  H.  E.  John¬ 
son,  circulation  manager  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  News,  are  among  those  heading 
the  fight  against  the  bill. 

The  supreme  court  has  held  that  news¬ 
boys  are  merchants,  and  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  regulated  by  labor  laws.  It  is 
thought  that  there  will  l)e  an  attempt  at 
this  legislature  to  require  newsboys  to 
get  a  license  |xfore  engaging  in  trade. 
TTie  age  limits  m  the  present  bill  will  be 
made  prerequisites  to  a  license.  This 
procedure  will  be  constitutional,  most 
lawyers  believe. 


ASK  CHANGE  IN  A.  B.  C.  RULE 


New  England  Group  Want  Employes’ 
Copies  Listed  as  Net  Paid 

A  move  to  obtain  recognition  of  em¬ 
ploye  circulation  of  newspapers  as  net 
paid,  has  been  started  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Circulation  Managers  Association 
in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  associa¬ 
tion's  recent  convention  and  sent  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  resolution  reads: 

Realizing  the  value  to  advertisers  of 
the  circulation  of  newspapers  among  their 
employees,  be  it 

“Resolved:  That  this  association  place 
itself  on  record  in  favor  of  the  transfer 
of  employe  circulation  to  the  net  paid 
column  in  the  A.  B.  C.  statements  and 
Audits. 

“That  the  members  of  this  association 
present  this  matter  to  the'next  meeting 
of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  and  urge  its  adoption 
by  that  association. 

"And  that  the  members  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  C.  M.  present  this  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  publishers  and  urge  their 
cooperation  in  presenting  and  adopting 
such  change  in  the  A.  B.  C.  records  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C." 


To  Honor  Andorson 

Rand  Anderson,  sui^rintendent  of  die 
mail  room  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribtme,  will  be  honored  at  a  testimon¬ 
ial  dinner  to  be  held  Feb.  24,  at  the 
Hotel  Astor.  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  Mailers’  Union  6,  has 


been  artive  in  its  affairs  for  many  years. 
The  dinner  committee  comprises  Joseph 
Swartz,  assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Herald  Tribune;  Roy  Flynn,  Frank 
O’Hara,  and  Joseph  Von  Achen.  Porter 
Caruthers,  assistant  busines  manager 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  will  preside. 


NEWSPAPER  BUNDLES  STOLEN 


Policemen  Now  Riding  Trucks  of 
Albany  Dailies 

Police  officers  have  been  assigned  to 
ride  newspaper  delivery  trucks  of  the 
Albany  (X.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
Evening  News  following  wholesale  thefts 
of  bundles  of  the  papers  on  the  first  day 
of  publication  of  the  history  of  the 
Albany  Baseball  Pool,  25-year-old  swin¬ 
dle  which  was  broken  up  last  summer  by 
federal  authorities. 

Thefts,  apparently  systematic,  involved 
42  bundles  containing  nearly  1,000  copies 
of  the  KnickerlKKrker  Press.  It  is 
believed  that  an  automobile  which  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  behind  the  newspaper 
truck  was  used  by  the  thieves. 


Naw  Rngistar-Tribunn  Feature* 

Henry  P.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
was  in  New  York  this  week  on  busi¬ 
ness.  His  syndicate  recently  added  two 
features  "Jane  Arden,”  a  continued  ad¬ 
venture  story  in  daily  strip  form,  and 
“Yesterdays,”  by  Frank  Wing,  cartoon¬ 
ist,  once  a  week  feature.  “Jane  Arden” 
is  by  Frank  Ellis  and  Monte  Barrett. 
Wing  is  a  former  Minneapolis  Journal 
caricaturist  and  is  author  of  “The  Old 
Fotygraft  Album”  and  “The  Fambly 
.Mbum.” 


Now  Colninn  oa  Bridge 

A  new  column  of  stories  and  gossip  on 
the  game  of  bridge  is  being  written  for 
ITnited  Feature  Syndicate  by  Jules  Liv¬ 
ingston,  former  columnist  for  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press.  It  is  titled 
“A  Fifth  at  Bridge”  and  stresses  stories, 
instead  of  bridge  instructions  or  advice. 
It  is  a  daily  feature  and  started  this 
week.  Mr.  Livingston  was  columnist 
and  promotion  manager  of  the  Press  for 
five  years. 


Join*  King  Publicity  Staff 

Minerva  Pious,  formerlv  free  lance 
writer  in  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  this  week, 
joined  King  Features  5»ervice,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  publicity  under  Edward  Jack- 
son.  Miss  Pious  was  connected  with  the 
little  theatre  movement  in  Bridgeport  in 
addition  to  her  writing.  Miss  I^ouise 
Duntley  of  the  publicity  staff  is  now 
with  Newspaper  Feature  Service. 


Has  Hoovar  Sorie* 

United  Feature  Syndicate  has  ac¬ 
quired  exclusive  new’spaper  rights  to  a 
series  of  three  articles  by  Herbert 
Hoover  on  “American  Individualism.” 
The  first  of  the  articles  appeared  in 
newspapers  Sunday,  Feb.  12.  The  re¬ 
maining  two  will  appear  Feb.  24,  and 
March  3. 


Have  You 

$25,000  to  $400,000 
to  invest  in  good 
Newspaper  Securities? 

Publisher  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion  wants  to  ’’park"  $400,000 
worth  of  debenture  bonds  against 
hi*  two  newspapers.  Issue  is  too 
small  for  large  brokerage  house, 
and  publisher  prefers  to  pass 
commission  on  to  purchaser. 
Appraisal  of  properties  securing 
bonds  $600,000.  Earnings  JVj 
times  carrying  charges.  AND 
INCREASING  An  ideal  invest¬ 
ment  for  corporation  or  indi¬ 
vidual  familiar  with  newspaper- 
ing.  Please  state  amount  wanted 
if  further  particulars  stack  up  to 
expectations. 

TO  'YIELD  7% 

Address  Box  B-950 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Undergo  Operations 

Harry  C.  Queen,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Central  Press  Association  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  Fred  Noher,  creator  of 
"Goofey  Movies,”  released  by  the  Central 
Press  also  recently  underwent  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis. 


London  Artist  With  Bell 

J.  Millar  Watts,  formerly  staff  artist 
for  the  London  Daily  Sketch  and  the 
Sphere,  is  drawing  a  daily  strip  for  Bell 
Syndicate,  Inc.  It  is  called  “Pop”,  and 
is  already  being  published. 


BASHAW  ON  N.  Y.  JOURNAL 

Tom  P.  Bashaw,  former  dramatic 
critic  and  news  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Times,  has  resigned  and  is  now  with  the 
.Vcw  York  Journal.  He  formerly  was 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer. 


VETERAN  FOREMAN  HONORED 

Executives  and  mechanical  employes  oi 
the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald  ad 
Times- Journal  presented  William  J.  Sul¬ 
livan,  make-up  foreman  of  the  paper  with 
a  gold  watch  and  $50  in  gold  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  50th  anniversary  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  plant-  Sullivan  started 
working  on  the  paper,  then  the  Trie- 
graph,  in  1881  at  the  age  of  16.  He  was 
taken  from  his  duties  as  an  apprentice 
and  appointed  make-up  foreman  tempor¬ 
arily,  but  has  held  the  position  ever  since. 


TRANSCRIPT  SELLS  RADIO 

WBET,  the  radio  station  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  has  been  sold  to  the 
owners  of  WLEX  at  Lexington,  Maa. 
The  new  call  letters  for  the  Transcripi 
station  will  be  WLEX  while  the  other 
station  of  the  Lexington  Air  Station 
will  be  WLEY,  the  first  operating  at 
1420  kilocycles  and  the  other  at  1360 
kilocycles. 


Food  Advertisers  Show  a 
Decided  Preference 

for  die 

Syracuse  Journal  and 
American 


Here  are  Media  Records  figures  for  the  year  1928: — 


Food  Lineage 

for  1928  in  Syracuse  Newspapers 

Journal- American 

Herald 

Post  Standard 

Total  Food  Daily  . 

654,293 

646,797 

226.097 

Total  Food  Sunday 

123,495 

30,062 

14,083 

Grand  Total  Food. 

777.788* 

676,859 

240.180 

Chain  Grocery  Lineage  for  1928  in  Syracuse 

Journal- American 

Herald 

Post  Standard 

Chain  Store  Daily  . 
Chain  Store  Sunday 
Chain  Store  Total  . 

170,569 

1.260 

171.829 

140,665 

14,651 

140,665 

14.65i 

Furthermore,  the  Journal  (daily)  and  the  American  * 
(Sunday)  carried  more  national  advertising  than  any  other 
Syracuse  newspaper. 

•  Includes  American  Weekly. 

The  most  complete  coverage  of  the  Syracuse  market  is 
given  by  the 

SYRACUSE  JOURNAL 

DAILY 


National  Roprmoontativoo: — 

E.  M.  BURKE  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

5  Winthrop  Square  General  Motors  Bldg.,  203  No.  Wabash  Avv- 
Boston,  Mass.  Detroit,  Mich.  Chicago,  HI- 

CONGER  &  MOODY 

Hoarst  Building  West  Ninth  SG 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Angels*.  C*h»- 


/ 


•  t.l »»./«,  » ./» 


21  Alphabets  now 
at  the  finger  tips 
of  this  operator! 


Intertype  with  Equipment 
C-2  is  of^en  referred  to  as  the 
best  all-purpose  composing 
machine  ever  designed.  It  has 
the  high  speed  features  which 
characterize  all  Intertypes. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  re¬ 
markably  versatile,  carrying 
six  or  more  complete  fonts  of 
matrices  (from  12  to  21  al¬ 
phabets)  at  the  operator's 
instant  command.  For  news¬ 
paper  work,  Intertype  with 
Equipment  C-2  is  an  ideal 
machine.  ^  It  is  commonly 
used  for  straight  news  com¬ 
position,  classified,  market 
reports,  etc.,  as  well  as  for 
the  text  matter  in  advertise¬ 
ments,  including  department 
store  display  with  large  ad¬ 
vertising  figures.  It  is  also 
unsurpassed  for  headletter 
and  display  work.  For  book 
and  job  work,  this  machine 
gives  the  operator  a  wide 
range  of  faces  and  is  as  fast 
on  straight  composition  as 
any  composing  machine  ever 
built.  ^  ^  And  of  course 
this  machine  carries  the  fa¬ 
mous  forty-three  Intertype 
standardized  improvements. 
Investigate!  Find  out  why 
Intertypes  have  been  chosen 
by  so  many  leading  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  world. 


N(w  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago 
130  North  Franklin  SI.;  Now  Orlaant 
816  Howard  Ava.;  San  Franeisoo  153 
Framont  St.;  Loa  Angalaa  1230  South 
Mapla  Ava.;  Boalon  so  Fadaral  St.; 
London;  Barlin.  Dictributori 
throughout  tha  world 
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GIRL  EDITOR  CARRIES  ON  FATHER’S  TRADITION 


Mim  Qirittine  Linrke  photographed  with  Josephus  Daniels,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C)  Newt  and  Obterver. 


'T'HE  youngest  delegate  to  the  Ncws- 
paper  Institute  held  recently  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.,  was  Miss  Christine  Lincke, 
who  has  been  editor  of  the  Nashville 
(N.  C.)  Graphic  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  M.  W.  Lincke,  a  few  months 
ago,  who  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Graphic  for  33  years. 

Miss  Lincke  takes  complete  charge  of 
the  editorial  work  and  attends  to  the 
business  end  as  well.  She  can  set  type 
by  hand,  operate  a  linotype  machine  and 
has.  upon  occasion,  rtm  the  press. 

llie  paper  will  be  continu^  according 
to  the  ideals  of  her  father.  Miss  Lincke 


X)URNALISM  HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED  IN  U.  S. 

Has  Kept  Pace  With  Rapid  Industrial 

Prttgrcss  World  Survey  Depart* 
ment  of  Labor  States — Re¬ 
views  Unions  Abroad 

Journalism  as  a  profession  probably  is 
more  highly  specialized  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  counti^  in  the 
world,  largely  b^use  industrialization 
has  gone  much  farther  in  the  newspaper 
world  in  this  country  than  elsewhere. 

“In  Austria,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  journalism  mas- 
lie  considered  a  full-time  professi^" 
says  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in  a 
survey  just  published,  “while  spare-time 
journalist.s  are  common  in  France, 
Luxemburg,  Portugal  and  Spain.” 

Amateurism  abroad  has  h^n  found  to 
he  declining,  however,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  text  of  most  European  papers 
is  now  prepared  “by  paid  collaborators.” 

Women  are  not  found  to  be  as  numer¬ 
ous  in  journalism  as  in  some  others,  and 
where  they  engage  in  it  they  usually 
specialize  in  fashions,  health,  domestic 
economy  and  feminism.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  women  formed  16.7  per 
cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  editorial 
and  reportorial  work. 

Working  conditions  accorded  women 
journalists  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  for  men,  but  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Greece  and  the  United  States  they  are 
not  SCI  well  paid  as  their  male  colleagues. 

In  regard  to  journalistic  organizations, 
the  survey  cites  the  following  from  the 
International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva: 

“In  a  general  way  and  taking  into 
account  many  peculiarly  national  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  des-elopmcnt  of  trade- 
union  principles  w-as  effected  parallel 
with  the  transformation  of  the  press  and 
the  constitution  of  a  sharply  defined  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism.  As  the  great  daily 
press  developed  and  the  journalistic  pro¬ 
fession  assumed  a  more  and  more  definite 
form,  the  press  associations,  which  were 
purely  idealist  to  begin  with,  were 
gradually  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  pro¬ 
fessional  solidarity  which,  under  the  in- 


declares,  and  at  the  Newspaper  Institute 
she  said: 

“My  plan  is  to  carry  on  the  paper 
under  the  same  principles  and  in  the  same 
form  that  my  father  did  and  I  think  the 
experience  I  have  had  in  the  office  will 
enable  me  to  do  this.  I  have  several 
plans  since  I  came  from  the  Institute 
which  I  think  will  make  my  paper  inter¬ 
esting  and  increase  the  circulation.  So 
far  I  have  been  very  lucky  and  business 
has  been  good.  I  find  that  the  people 
are  interested  and  will  cooperate  with 
me  and  help  me  just  as  they  did  with 
my  father." 


fluence  of  increasing  material  difficulties, 
changed  into  a  definite  determination  to 
tight  in  self-defense. 

“Four  countries  were  in  the  van  of  the 
movement — Austria,  Germany,  Gr^t 
Britain  and  Italy — and  the  start  whiA 
they  gained  still  confers  on  them  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
trade-union  activity  of  the  journalists  of 
these  countries  is  frequently  held  up  by 
their  colleagues  in  other  countries  as  a 
model  of  professional  defense.” 

The  international  unionization  of 
journalists,  continues  the  International 
I*abor  Office,  represents  “a  concentration 
of  forces  without  equal  in  the  intellec^l 
world.  There  are  elsewhere  organiza¬ 
tions  with  a  larger  membership,  but  there 
are  none  more  coherent  by  reason  of  their 
internal  constitution  and  better  prepar^ 
for  action  by  the  conciseness  of  their 
program.” 

GRAVURE  PLANT  MOVES 

Alco  Gravure,  lac.,  Now  in  Own 
Building  in  Kansas  City 

The  Kansas  City  branch  of  Alco 
Gravure,  Inc.  formerly  established  in  the 
building  of  the  Kansas  City  /ournal- 
Post,  now  is  in  its  own  building  at 
Twenty-first  and  Harrison  streets,  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  The  new  plant  is  comprised  of 
a  two  story  section  45  by  64  feet  and  a 
one  story  section,  94  by  130  feet,  with 
combined  floor  space  of  18,000  square 
feet. 

The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  3,000,000 
eight-page  papers  a  month,  C.  J.  Ryan, 
manager,  said.  In  addition  to  printing 
gravure  section  for  a  number  of  papers 
in  the  Southwest,  the  Kansas  City  plant 
also  handles  catalogs  and  other  gravure 
products. 

UNDERHILL  WILL  FILED 

The  will  of  Edward  S.  Underhill, 
former  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  member  of  Congress,  has  been 
filed  for  probate.  It  leaves  $75,000  to 
the  widow.  $.5,000  to  Saint  Thomas 
Episcopal  ^urch  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  and 
makes  other  bequests.  A  nominal  valua¬ 
tion  of  $10,000  and  upwards  was  placed 
on  the  estate  pending  appraisal. 
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No.  Duplay  Accounts  Columbus  Papers— 
1928 


, 

Columbus  Other  Evening  Morning 
Dispatch  Paper  Paper 

LOCAL  Display . 

1,079 

545 

664 

NATIONAL  Display... 

9  6  2 

395 

270 

AUTOMOTIVE  Display. 

1  9  4 

109 

109 

FINANCIAL  Display... 

10  4 

46 

150 

TOTALS . 

2.3  3  9 

1,095 

1,193 

No.  Exclusive  Accounts  Each  Columbus 
Papei^l928 


LOCAL  Display .  4  17 

NATIONAL  Display...  6  S  6 

AUTOMOTIVE  Display.  9  2 

FINANCIAL  Display...  3  3 


Columbus  Other  Evening  Morning 
Dispatch  Paper  Paper 

417  75  142 

e  S  6  50  52 

9  2  7  15 

3  3  2  81 


TOTALS . 1,2  2  8 


Note  that  during  I  928  the  Dispatch  carried  more  Display  Accounts, 
and  almost  three  times  as  many  EXCLUSIVE  DISPLAY  ACCOUNTS 
as  both  other  Columbus  newspapers  combined  ....  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  newspaper  is  the  most  productive  medium  in  the 
Columbus  Market. 


OHIO'S  GREATEST  HOME  DAILY  ^ 
AVERAGE  NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION  116,927 

Natioaal  Advertising  Kepreaeatatives — O’MABA  A  OBMSBEE,  lae. 
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Street  ^fcrke^ 

Front  Tage  Feature  Mews!(^ 

\ 

Everybody  is  interested  in  the  market.  Everyone  wants  to 
know  what  happened  in  Wall  Street  at  the  close  of  the 
trading  day.  \An 

You  can  now  get  the  financial  market  comment  at  the  close 

of  each  trading  day  flashed  to  you  by  wire.  It  is  a  feature  pr 

that  your  readers  will  enjoy  and  appreciate.  \\ 
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Wm.  McMahon,  Pres,  of  the  William 
TOKK  irtxrao  jouKWAL  o  *  Financial  Research,  Inc.,  who 

ISSoesembF  for  the  last  3  years  has  been  contributing 

HIRIIFT  ClIRn  RRIIP  *"  New  York  Evening  Journal’s  finan- 
mfiniVLl  uUnO,  UUIK  daJ  page,  offers  this  service. 

tei  SiySElPEBT  Mr.  McMahon  is  an  old  timer  in  Wall  Street. 

For  over  30  years  he  has  been  specializing 
mE  market  economics.  He  has  been  a  con- 

^riny  tributor  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  a 

member  of  the  staff  of  the  Magazine  of  Wall 
3jt:4  Street.  During  the  last  4  years  his  com- 

^•1  Pw^iM  plap*  ftalnC  ta  taar  •••  «ta  ta  M*  Mk  ^  ^  ^ 

itar«  u  fs  ruimALLi  nvnirti.  y  ments  on  market  movements  and  financial 

OMA  i4tb  mmrn  f  awtMihr  mtWM  *^*****^1 

CLTL -.I  matters  have  been  broadcasted  weekly  over 

75  radio  stations  including  4  of  the  largest 
!Tw  in  New  York  City. 

He  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  “Street”, 
CJSSS:  and  is  able  to  obtain  the  news  that  reflects 

UT-^  the  pulse  of  the  market’s  activities.  The 

\  ir  Ita  tatanl  BtafA  Mi  Ita  ta*»  j  -|f  ■#  * 

news  will  be  brief,  concise,  and  to  the  point, 
and  coming  as  it  will  at  the  close  of  each 
,r:;:T«JL.7:;'r? J.  p  trading  day,  will  be  eagerly  awaited  by  your 

ttar  ta*  ta>MfciM  em  Mi  tafIM ,  ^nsem  \  1 

"r  newspaper  readers. 

^ jjie  post  for  this  Financial  Market  Comment 
Service  is  $10.00  per  week. 

Only  one  newspaper  in  every  city  will  receive  this  service. 

Write  or  wire  for  contract. 

The  service  starts  from  the  day  your  application  is  received. 

William  McMahon  Financial  Research,  Inc. 

565  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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SEES  WIDER  FIELD  FOR 
ADVERTISING 


Will  Enter  More  InteUigenltj  Into  Fun- 
dnmentnla  of  BusineM  in  1929, 

C.  C.  Youncfreen 
PredicU 


Advertising  in  1929  will  enter  more 
intelligently  into  the  fundamentals  of 
business  instead  of  remaining  merely  one 
of  the  factors  of  distribution  alone,  C 
C  Younggrcen,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Advertising  Association,  iM'e- 
dicted  in  a  recent  statement. 

“In  19^  we  saw  the  crystallization  of 
merchandising  concepts;  determination  of 
trends  of  Imsiness;  better  understanding 
of  advertising  by  advertising  practition¬ 
ers  as  well  as  by  advertisers,  and  we 
gained  a  clearer  visualization  of  what 
it  was  all  about,”  he  declared. 

“Growing  consolidation  of  former  in¬ 
dividual  units  into  new  units  will  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  methods  and  policies 
in  both  production  and  distribution.  Re¬ 
search  will  become  a  recognized  essential 
of  business  advertising  methods.  Inter- 
industrial  competition  will  require  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  distributioi^  policies  far 
beyond  the  ^pe  of  our  former  technique. 
Forced  selling  will  be  replaced  by  the 
balanced  condition  of  production  and 
distribution. 

“Advertising  can  no  longer  sit  in  its 
office  chair.  It  must  take  on  responsi¬ 
bilities  commensurate  with  its  duties  and 
its  opportunities  to  business.  Advertis¬ 
ing  will  enter  more  intelligently  into  the 
fundamentals  of  business  instead  of  re- 
nuining  merely  one  of  the  factors  of 
distribution  alone. 

“There  is  apparent  a  growing  division 
in  advertising  ranks.  Specific  advertis¬ 
ing  will  devote  itself  to  greater  refine¬ 
ment  and  development  of  pure  advertis¬ 
ing  technique.  Super-advertising  will 
assume  the  duty  of  rationalizing  i^ustry 
and  procuring  the  essential  t^lance  be¬ 
tween  production  and  distribution.” 


Gotham  Occupies  New  Quarters 

The  Gotham  Advertising  Company  is 
now  occupying  new  and  enlarged  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Building,  114-116  Liberty  street, 
New  York.  W.  G.  Hildebrant,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Gotham  Company, 
addressed  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  Feb.  12.  on  export  business 
as  insurance  for  American  prosperity. 


Handling  Motor  Coach  Account 

O.  C.  Williams,  president  of  Rule- 
Williams.  Inc.,  of  W'orcester,  Mass.,  has 
announced  that  the  motor  coach  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Short  Line  owned  bv  W. 
K.  \’andcrbilt  is  now  placed  by  the  kule- 
Williams  .Agency.  (ie.ir;.'e  Wells  of 
Rule- Williams,  Inc.,  is  handling  the 
account. 

Rogers  db  Co.  Names  Agency 

Charles  P.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  l)edding,  beds, 
upholstered  furniture  and  quilts,  has 
appointed  Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inc.,  as 
merchandising  and  advertising  counsel¬ 
lors.  Rogers  &  Co.  operate  factories  in 
Jersey  City  and  Philadelphia. 


Two  Join  Doremus  St  Co. 

Stephen  T.  Claflin  and  D.  H.  Nichols, 
both  formerly  with  the  Potts-Turnbull 
Advertising  Agency.  Chicago,  have 
joined  the  C!hicago  office  of  Doremus  & 
Company^  as  account  executives  in  the 
commercial  division. 


Hamilton  With  Iowa  Firm 

Guy  S.  Hamilton,  formerly  with  Mor- 
ris,_  Wisner  Lee  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  copy  and  mer¬ 
chandising  staff  of  Bawden  Bros., 
Davenport,  la. 


Milo  With  CaplM 

T.  G.  Milo  has  joined  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Caples  Company  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Wendell  P.  Colton  Company  and 
Butterick  Publishing  Company. 


PLACING  AJAX  COPY 


200  Newspaper*  Included  in  Present 
Drive  for  “Gold  Bond"  Tire* 

The  (Jeorge  Harrison  Phelps  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Detroit,  is  handling  the 
account  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Company 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  which  has  started  its 
1929  campaign  with  an  appropriation 
double  the  amount  of  last  year's  budget. 
Space  will  be  taken  in  200  newspapers, 
the  program  featuring  the  new  Ajax 
“Gold  Bond”  balloon  tire. 

<3opy  describes  the  eighteen-month  un¬ 
conditional  ^arantee  against  road  haz¬ 
ards,  in  addition  to  a  standard  warranty 
against  defects  of  workmanship  and 
material  during  the  life  of  the  tire. 


Art  Metal  Name*  Agency 

Art  Metal  Works,  Inc.,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  has  appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  to  direct  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Art  Metal  Works  manufac¬ 
tures  more  than  12,000  novelty  items  in¬ 
cluding  the  Ronson  Lighter  for  which  a 
program  of  national  advertising  will  be 
undertaken  immediately.  Other  national 
advertising  programs  are  planned  for  the 
Ronson  perfumist  which  is  a  new  per¬ 
fume  atomizer,  and  for  a  new  non-liquid 
lighter  fuel  which  Art  Metal  Works,  Inc. 
are  about  to  introduce. 


Tailor*  Approve  Campaign 

A  national  advertising  campaign  in¬ 
volving  an  expenditure  of  $2,(XK),000  over 
a  period  of  four  years  was  indorsed  by 
the  Merchant  Tailors’  Designers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  organization’s  recent 
national  convention  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
Newspapers  will  get  the  greater  part  of 
the  appropriation. 

Boynton  Join*  Winningham 

Walter  Boynton,  automotive  writer,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  C  C.  Winningham, 
Inc.,  advertising  and  merchandising  coun¬ 
sel.  Since  the  organization  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Daily  News  in  1925,  Mr.  Boynton 
has  acted  as  Detroit  editor  and  con¬ 
tributed  a  daily  column. 


O*mo*  Company  Appoint* 

The  Osmos  Company  of  America 
located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  appointed 
Small  Lowell,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  to  handle  its  advertising. 
Newspaper,  magazines  and  trade  papers 
are  to  be  used. 


Agency  Executive  Visit*  Coast 

Guy  C.  Brown,  vice  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
recently  visited  in  Los  Angeles  where 
the  company  has  a  branch  agency.  Later 
his  trip  took  him  to  San  Francisco,  Port¬ 
land  and  Seattle. 


Join*  Scripps-Howard 

Charles  Kittelson,  for  the  last  three 
years  manager  of  service  for  the  John  H. 
Dunham  Company,  now  the  Dunham- 
Lesan  Agency,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
I  )etroit  office  of  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers. 


Hollendale  Change*  Agencies 

(Tharles  W.  Hollendale  has  joined  the 
Arthur  D.  Welton  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  as  production  manager.  He  was 
for  two  years  production  manager  of  the 
Shuman-Haws  Agency,  Chicago. 


Wright  With  Erwin,  Wasey 

A.  E.  Wright,  formerly  with  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  (Chicago  agency,  has 
joined  the  service  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company. 


Move*  Chicago  Office 

The  Campbell-Ewald  Advertising 
(Company,  Chicago,  has  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  66  &st  South  Water  street, 
in  the  Chicago  Motor  Qub  building. 


Krehhiel  Name*  McDonald 

J.  J.  Krehbiel,  importer  of  textile  and 
button  machinery,  New  York,  has  placed 
its  account  with  C-  P-  McDonald  Co., 
Inc.,  advertising  agency.  New  York. 


Nicholson  With  Mogensen 

R.  S.  Nicholson,  formerly  production 
manager  and  account  executive  of  the 
Botsford-Constantine  Company,  San 
Francisco,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives.  Mr.  Nicholson  was  with 
the  Botsford-Constantine  Company’s 
offices  in  Portland,  Seattle  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  a  period  of  five  years  before 
joining  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
Mogensen  Comi>any. 


Barbara  Bever  Join*  Agency 

Barbara  Bever,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Stop  and  Shop,  Chicago  food 
store,  has  joined  the  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert  Agency,  Chicago,  for  whom 
she  will  service  and  write  copy  for  food 
accounts.  Miss  Bever  was  with  the  A. 
W.  Shaw  Company  before  her  associa¬ 
tion  with  Stop  and  Shop. 


Merrill  With  N.  W.  Ayer 

Ralph  W.  Merrill,  formerly  an  account 
executive  with  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDon¬ 
ald,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
home  office  of  N.  W,  Ayer  &  Son,  at 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Merrill  was  at  one 
time  an  executive  of  the  former  advertis¬ 
ing  company  of  Merrill,  Price  &  Taylor, 
Chicago. 


Bugbee  Elected  President 

Walter  B.  Snow  and  Staff,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Boston,  Mass,  an¬ 
nounce  the  election  of  Harold  Bugbee  to 
the  office  of  president  of  the  company. 
He  was  formerly  vice-president  and 
manager.  Miss  A.  S.  McKenna,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  treasurer  has  been  made 
treasurer. 


Dickey  With  MeJunkin 

Roy  Dickey,  for  the  last  three  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  John  H.  Dunham 
Company,  now  the  Dunham-Lesan  Com¬ 
pany,  and  iK'fore  that  with  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  the 
Mcjimkin  .\dvertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


New  Cornell  Account 

Franc,  Strohmenger  &  Cowan,  Inc. 
have  appointed  the  Paul  Cornell  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  advertising  agency,  to 
direct  their  advertising  account.  They 
manufacture  Resilio,  the  resilient  cravat. 
Magazines  and  newspapers  will  be  used. 


Join*  Department  Store 

Dade  B.  Epstein,  president  of  the  Dade 
B.  Epstein  advertising  agency,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  the  Boston 
Store,  Chicago.  ' 


Join*  Doremu*  Staff 

Edward  E.  Wise,  who  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  with  the  Boston  office  of 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Doremus  &  Co.,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


New  Doremu*  Account 

The  Boston  office  of  Doremus  &  Co., 
has  been  named  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  Fuller,  Richter,  Aldrich  &  Co.,  invest¬ 
ment  bankers  of  Boston. 


Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman  Named 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  Chicago, 
have  been  appointed  national  advertising 
representatives  for  the  Toronto  Globe. 


Portland  Daily  Appoint* 

Prudden,  King,  &  Prudden,  Chicago, 
have  l)een  named  national  representatives 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  News. 


Home  With  W.  R.  Stewart 

H.  R.  Horne,  formerly  with  the  Chi- 
ago  Herald  and  Examiner,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  William  R.  Stewart,  publish¬ 
ers’  representative,  Chicago. 


Join*  Fieher-Wilson  Staff 

Frank  D.  Boyd  has  closed  his  service 
agency  in  St  Louis  to  become  account 
exKutive  of  the  Fisher-Wilson  Adver¬ 
tising  Company. 


AD  TIPS 


Altkin-KrBett  Co.,  H2U  Walnat  ■trcct,  PhUt- 
(lelpbU.  Placing  order*  wtUi  Dowaiiapcn  i* 
aelected  aectlona  tor  the  Baldant  Steel  Prod, 
ucta  Companjr,  WlUimmiport,  P*. 

A.  W.  Advortiaint,  lao„  420  Lexington  aTeaat. 
New  York.  Placing  account  (or  the  Ituftr- 
Smltli  CoriKiration,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Batten,  Barton,  Duratina  A  Oabom,  312 
South  .Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Majr  do  oont 
adrertlaing  thi*  aprtug  on  Staler  Cunipaa;, 
Uet'atur,  lUinola. 

Chappelow  Advartiaing  Company,  ITuo  Waak- 
Ington  avenue,  St.  Loula.  Ua*  aecured  accouat 
of  the  Sodiphene  Company,  Kanhaa  City,  Uif. 
aourl,  manufacturer*  of  S^lphene. 

ColUns-Kirk,  Ine„  840  North  Sllchigan  arenw, 
Chicago.  Placing  account  (or  the  McUlllta 
Radio  Corporation,  Chicago. 

Critchfleld  A  Co.,  14  Eaat  Jackaon  boulevard, 
Chicago,  lla*  iaaued  contract*  to  newapapen 
generally  on  Puritan  Malt  Extract  Company, 
Chicago.  .May  do  aonie  advertlalug  thl*  gprinf 
in  a  few  large  citle*  on  La  Salle  Radio  Tube 
Company,  Chicago. 

Doyle,  Kitchen  A  HoCormick,  Inc.,  SOI  Stk 
avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
Mie  Uedlin*  Wonderstoen  Company,  New  York. 

Greenleaf  Company,  80  federal  street.  Bootoo. 
Placing  jiage  copy  with  newapapers  in  selected 
aectlona  for  the  W.  8.  Qulnby  Company,  Boston. 

Ot'.enther-Comer  Company,  Tlo  Felix  otreet, 
St.  Joaeph,  Mo.  Will  uae  a  small  list  of  newi 
paiH^ra  In  special  territory  where  flue  la  prevt- 
lent  on  the  advertising  of  Flu  Caps  (Murray 
C.  Kalis  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri). 

Stanley  E.  OunnUon,  Inc.,  73  West  44tli 
street,  .New  York.  Now  handling  account  of 
F.  Muriel  Ransun,  Inventory  calculating  aerr- 
Ice.  New  York. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  Inc..  58  Eaat 
Washington  street,  Chicago.  Placing  ordera 
w  ith  some  Pacific  Coast  newspa|o  r  for  the 
.teme  White  I>ead  A  Color  Works,  lii  tmit.  Also 
placing  the  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co.,  Cliicago. 

Hommann,  Tarcber  A  Sheldon.  Inc.,  551 
."•Hi  avenue.  New  York.  liacing  account  for 
Smith  Itrothers,  Poughkeeiiaie,  N.  Y.,  cougli 
drops  and  lougb  syrup. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Company,  Inc..  2,' 
West  48th  street.  New  York.  Placing  accunat 
for  tlie  Regal  Shoe  Comi>aiiy,  Whitman,  Masu- 
chiisetts,  manufacturers  of  shoes. 

Frank  Kiernan  A  Co,,  41  Maiden  Lane.  New 
Y'ork  City.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Comiah 
Wire  Company,  New  Y’ork. 

Kling-Oibson  Company,  310  South  Yliobigaa 
avenue.  Chicago.  Is  sending  copy  on  Shoukuni 
Syrup,  Chicago,  to  a  few  small  cities  in  tte 
middlewest. 

Kling-Gibson  Co.,  310  Sooth  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Will  place  a  imrtlon  of  the  advertla- 
Ing  of  Scott  A  Howne,  Rloomlleld,  N.  J.  (Scott's 
Emulsion).  A  large  iiortlon  of  the  advertising 
will  still  remain  in  the  east,  placed  direct. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  4IH)  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue.  Chicago.  Are  issuing  one  time  or¬ 
ders  to  a  list  of  newspapers  on  Octagon  Super- 
Suds,  Colgate-Palniollve  Peet  Company,  of 
Chicago. 

C.  F.  McDonald  Company,  1770  Broadway. 
New  Y'ork.  Now-  handling  account  of  ('has.  L. 
lluiskiiig  A  Coiiiiiany,  coil  liver  oil.  New  York. 

MacManus.  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.  I*  now 
■  liacing  Nic  account  of  the  Kelvlnator  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Detroit,  .Mich. 

Mann.  Conklin,  Inc.,  18  East  48th  street. 
New  York.  liacing  opler*  with  newsiiapers 
in  various  sections  for  the  General  Cigar  Com 
Iiany,  New  York. 

Manke-Osborne.  Dwight  building,  Kansas  City 
Mo.  liacing  orders  with  newspajiers  generally 
for  tlie  Postal  Life  A  Casualty  Insurance  CY>ai 
IHiny,  Kansas  City. 

Mitchell  Adv.  Agency,  1018  NIcolIlt  avenue. 
.MinneaiKilis.  Minn.  Is  issuing  contracts  to 
a  list  of  new-spaiiera  on  tlie  Ten  Thousand 
Isikes  Association,  8t.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Prather-Allen-Heaton  Company,  307  East  4th 
street,  Cincinnati,  O.  la  Issuing  schedule*  of 
l.(SS)  lines  a  month  T.F.,  in  a  list  of  new* 
l«|iers  on  Crosley  Radio  Company,  Cluclnnati 
Frank  Frosbrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  Y’ork  City.  I*  placinit  the  following  Mw 
accounts:  Katx  A  Ogusli,  Inc.,  New  Y’ork 

City,  diamond  importers  and  cutters  and  man¬ 
ufacturer*  “Certlfled  platinum  Jewelry;  the 
Wardman,  Park  and  Carlton  Hotels,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  and  the  Perryman  Electric  Company. 
New  York  City,  manufacturers  of  "Perryman 
Radio  Tulies,  with  present  plans  calling  (or 
use  of  magaxines,  newspa|>ers  and  trade  papers. 

Roche  Advertising  Company,  310  South  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  I*  considering  newspaper 
advertising  on  the  Williams  till  ()-.M*tlc  lleatet 
Company,  KlooniIngton,  Illinois. 

F.  J,  Ross  Company,  40  W’eat  4.5th  »twt. 
New  Y’ork.  Has  aecured  account  of  tlie  New 
Y’ork  Eskimo  lie  Conmration,  Ice  cream,  Ne* 
Y’ork. 

SaTags  Advartiaing  Aguncy,  1.5.5  Stlmson  tjth 
nue,  Detroit.  Now  handling  account  of  ths 
Sheet  Aluminum  Corporation.  Detroit 

George  C.  Sherman  Company,  18'1  MadlsW 
avenue.  New  Y’ork.  lias  aecured  account  of 
Paul  Y'.  Allen,  Inc.,  Investment  eecurltle*.  New 
Y’ork. 

J.  Walter  Thompso*  Company,  410  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  will  take  up  the  llm 
of  newspapers  on  the  Chicago,  BnrIIngPo*  * 
tjuincy  road,  Chicago,  In  the  near  future. 

Williams  A  Cnnnyagham,  Ino.,  0  North 
Igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  ■ceount  for  tne 
All-American  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago,  maa- 
nfacturers  of  Lyric  radio  receivers. 
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In  44  of  the  50  largest  eities  of  this  eountry  you 
will  find  123  lonie-set  newspapers.  Many  of  these 
influential  dailies  seleeted  Linotype  lonie  No.  5 
after  comparative  tests  proved  its  unusual  legibil¬ 
ity  and  mechanical  superiorities.  Ionic  has  no 
hairlines  to  break  down  under  pressure  in  mat¬ 
making  and  stereotyping;  its  lower-case  letters 
are  large,  clean  and  open;  it  gives  maximum  word 
count — and  it  has  been  endorsed  by  3,297  eye 
specialists  as  easier  to  read  than  other  news  faces. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

FRANCISCO.  CHICAGO,  NEW  ORLEANS  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2  Repres^ntmtivea  in  the  Principnl  Citina  of  tho  0orU 
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MANAGER  DISCUSSES  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  CLASSinED  PAGE  LISTINGS 

Says  Jumbled  Departments  Should  Be  Replaced  by  Carefully 
Thought  Out  Sequence — Dissapproves  of 
Over-Classification 

By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 

Classified  Manager,  Pasadena  Star-News 


IJOW  have  you  arranged  your  classifi- 
cations  in  your  classified  page?  Are 
they  jumbled  into  an  indiscriminate  mass, 
subject  to  change  with  every  passing 
whim  of  the  make-up  man,  liable  to 
switching  about  because  of  typographical 
make-up  vagaries,  or  so  elastic  that  nearly 
any  advertiser  can  write  his  own  ticket 
and  prepare  his  own  classification? 

Don’t  laugh;  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  wh^  classified  pages  showed 
evidences  of  just  such  thoughtlessness. 
Perhaps  yours  isn’t  one  of  these — if  not, 
more  power  to  you!  But  if  your  classi¬ 
fied  page  looks  like  mince  meat,  lend  an 
ear. 

I  once  heard  classification-grouping  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  man  who  knew  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  showed  why  Announce¬ 
ments.  as  a  group,  should  lead  off  the 
classified  page,  to  be  immediately  followed 
by  Educational ;  he  showed  where  the 
people  interested  in  Educational  advertise¬ 
ments  would  most  likely  be  the  type  who 
would  read  Situations  and  Help  Wanted 
— so  he  had  those  group  follow.  He 
showed  where  the  folks  reading  the  Help 
Wanted  ads  might  have  a  little  moi^ 
and  be  interested  in  securing  a  position 
requiring  a  small  investment,  and  that  led 
to  following  Help  Wanted  with  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Op^rtunity  group.  He  showed 
where  Business  Opportunity  readers 
would  be  likely  to  have  an  interest  in 
Financial  and  Real  Estate  advertisements 
— on  the  assumption  that  if  they  had 
money  enough  to  be  searching  through 
the  Business  Opportunities  for  a  chance 
to  invest,  they  might  become  interested 
in  investing  in  stocks  or  bonds,  or  realty. 
He  show^  where  the  realty  readers 
mighL  because  they  didn’t  find  exactly 
the  home  they  wanted,  be  expected  to 
glance  at  the  Rentals,  so  he  had  the 
Rental  group  follow  Real  Estate.  For 
Sale  Miscellaneous  followed,  with  Furni¬ 
ture  classifications  at  the  head  of  the 
group  (because  people,  having  located  a 
^ace  in  the  realty  or  rental  ads,  might 
want  to  furnish  the  place  they  found,  so 
as  to  make  it  habitable).  Autos  followed; 
isn't  it  trxK  that  after  a  man  makes  a 
home,  he  wants  to  buy  a  car?  (Provided 
he  hasn’t  one  already!)  Livestock  and 
Auctions  brought  up  the  rear  guard  in 
this  man’s  ideal  of  classification  grouinng. 
.Allowing  for  local  variations  in  different 
cities.  I’m  inclined  to  believe  he  had  a 
pretty  good  system. 

Typographically,  the  grouping  should 
be  distinct  from  the  classifying.  Likewise 
in  identifying  or  ticketing  the  groups. 
Some  newspapers,  after  grouping  their 
major  classifications  and  subdividing  them, 
use  Roman  numerals  on  the  group  and 
Arabic  on  the  classification  slugs;  others 
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don’t  use  the  group-identity  system  in 
the  newspaper  at  all,  confining  it  scdely 
to  their  index  cards.  Some  number  the 
classifications  from  1  to  infinity — and  I’ve 
seen  some  newspapers  with  Classification 
No.  239 !  Personally,  I’ve  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  letter-number  system.  By  that 
I  mean  to  letter  the  groups  and  number 
tlx  individual  classifications:  Group  £, 
for  example,  might  be  help  wanted;  E-1, 
Help  Wanted  Female ;  E-2,  Help  Wanted 
Male,  etc.,  etc.  When  Group  E  had  been 
filled  out  the  new  group — F,  Financial, 
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followed  with  F-1,  Business  (Opportuni¬ 
ties,  F-2,  Investments,  Stocks,  Bonds — 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  desirable,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
to  place  these  group  headings  into  your 
columns  in  a  slightly  larger  type  face 
than  that  of  the  classification  slugs  them¬ 
selves.  Then  you  can  carry  a  box  at 
the  head  of  your  classified  section — a  sort 
of  Table  of  Contents,  listing  the  classifica¬ 
tions  by  groups  and  showing  their  identi¬ 
fying  letters.  Thus  a  prospective  reader, 
looking  for  rentals,  would  observe  that 
the  rental  classifications  appeared  in 
Group  J,  and  would  find  them  quickly  by 
looking  for  the  large  “J”  at  the  head  of 
the  classification. 


REPUBLICAN  EDITORS  ELECT 

W.  R.  Dutton,  erlitor  of  the  Seneca 
(Mo.)  News-Dispatch,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republican  Flditorial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Missouri  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Kansas  City.  Charles  \V.  Fear  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  was  reelected  secretary. 
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Copy  for  First  Tennetsoo  Newspaper 
Was  Preparod  on  It 

Rip  Raulstone,  of  McKenzie,  Tern., 
has  given  to  the  Tennessee  State  Mn. 
seum  a  walnut  table  upon  which  fail 
grandfather,  A.  George  Raulstone  pf^ 
pared  copy  for  the  first  newspaper  is 
Tennessee,  the  Knoxville  Gazelle,  wUdi 
was  established  in  November,  1791. 

The  paper  first  was  printed  at  Rogers- 
ville,  Hawkins  Cotmty,  Tennessee,  bm 
when  Knoxville  was  founded  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Blount  determined  to  make  that 
place  the  capital  of  the  territory  south  oi 
the  Ohio  River,  the  Gazette  was  moved 
to  Knoxville.  Its  first  home  there  was 
a  cabin  on  what  now  is  known  as  (iay 
Street. 

In  1798,  Raulstone,  with  an  associate, 
launched  the  Knoxville  Register.  He  died 
in  1804. 


Merchandising  National  Advertising  Accounts 


READ  WHAT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER  CO. 

HAS  TO 
SAY— 


This  is  what  the 
Houston  Post~Dis- 
patch  actually 
does  for  its  ad¬ 
vertisers 


The  Houston  Post-Dispatch 
led  all  papers  in  the 
United  States  in  securing  local  tie-up 
advertising  in  the  recent  Interna¬ 
tional  Silver  advertising  campaign. 
This  is  iust  one  of  the  many  national  cam¬ 
paigns  where  we  were  first  in  securing  local 
tie-ups. 

The  policy  of  the  Post-Dispatch  is  to  merchandise  all 
national  accounts— not  Just  place  them  in  the  paper  and 
forget  about  them  and  trust  to  luck  that  the  national 
advertiser  will  get  maximum  results. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST-DISPATCH 

— in  the  Zone  of  Houston — if’*  the  Post-Dispatch 
C.  C.  MAES,  Ctn’l  Mgr.  A.  M.  COHEN,  Ado.  Director  O.  M.  LOWE,  National  Ado.  Mgr. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY — National  Repreeentatioee 
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By  Joe/ 

good  to 


**Lucky  Strikes!  By  Joe,  yes.  Let  me  tell  you.  I  was 
cruising  in  my  raider  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  had 
been  damp,  rainy  weather  and  every  bit  of  tobacco 
we  had  on  the  ship  was  mouldy  and  could  not  be 
smoked.  We  began  to  be  desperate.  The  men  were — 
what  you  call — grouchy.  Along  came  an  American 
ship.  We  captured  her  and  after  taking  the  captain, 
officers  and  crew  aboard  my  raider  and  finding  com¬ 
fortable  places  for  them  to  stay,  I  and  my  officers 
went  over  to  the  captured  ship  to  see  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  aboard  her  that  tve  wanted.  We  searched  her. 
And  what  do  you  think?  Under  the  cushions  of  a  seat 
in  the  captain’s  cabin  we  found  500  packages  of 
Lucky  Strikes!  I  tore  off  the  end  of  one  and  lit  it  and 
filled  my  lungs  with  it,  and  By  Joe,  I  was  a  man 
again.  We  had  enough  for  all  the  crew  and  w>e  were 
all  cheered  up  and  we  all  became  friends  once  more. 
By  Joe,  I  tvas  sorry  to  sink  that  American  ship  that 
had  brought  ms  those  smokes.  Lucky  Strikes,  they  are 
wonderful,  and  my  Countess,  of  course,  wishes  a 
fashionable,  slender  figure.  She  smokes  Lucky  Strikes 
when  she  is  offered  fattening  sweets.  And  my  life 
has  always  been  an  active  one  and  I  must  be  trim 
and  fit.  I  love  to  feel  what  you  Americans  call  'peppy.* 
So  no  sweets  for  me.  Qive  me  a  Lucky  Strike  instead. 
By  Joe,  it’s  good  for  us  to  smoke  Luckies.” 


The  Sea  Devil' 


Germany's  greatest  u>ar  ad¬ 
venturer,  who  never  killed 
an  opponenL  Count  Felix 
von  Luckner,  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  and  mysterious  fig- 
ureontheside  of  the  Central 
powers  in  the  World  War. 


STRIKEiJl 

\  "IT’S  TOASTEtr/^™l- 


Count  Felix  Von  Luckner 


—  Authorities  attribute  the  enormous  in- 
•  crease  in  Cigarette  smoking  to  the  im^ 
provement  in  the  process  of  Cigarette  manufacture 
by  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  year  1928,  Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes  showed  a 
greater  increase  than  all  other  Cigarettes  combined* 
This  confirms  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  public’s 
confidence  in  the  superiority  of  Lucky  Strike. 


Reach  for  a  Lucky 
instead  of  a  sweet 


No  Throat  Irritation -No  Cou^h. 

Coast  to  coast  radio  hook-up  every  Saturday  night  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company’s  network.  The  Lucky  Strike  Dance 
Orchestra  in  "The  Tunes  (hat  made  Broadway,  Broadsvay.” 


@  1929,  The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers 
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the  money  for  travel.  Moreover,  she  told  readers  if  they  received  no  paid  advertif- 
me  that  her  husband’s  information  on  ing  from  these  theatres.  So,  why  shooU 
any  subject  would  probably  be  unreliable,  the  newspapers  give  the  radio  advertiitn 
and  gave  me  names  of  persons  with  free  space? 

whom  I  might  check  the  information  he  Our  radio  editor  receives  more  mail 
had  given  us.  I  gave  her  money  for  a  than  any  other  department,  and  most  of  it 
square  meal  and  for  travel,  and  escorted  finds  its  way  immediately  into  the  waste 
her  to  a  trolley  car  which  would  take  basket.  If  the  broadcasting  stations  wair 
her  to  the  railroad  station.  I  hunted  up  their  programs  to  appear,  they  should  piT 
a  physician  in  the  neighborhood,  paid  for  them,  as  it  is  advertising,  pure  and 
him  to  make  a  call,  and  sent  him  to  see  simple.  If  they  would  spend  part  of  the 
the  husband.  I  never  reported  the  wife’s  money  they  waste  on  ‘puffs’  for  adverbs, 
case  to  my  newspaper,  but  limited  myself  they  would  reap  much  greater  ben^ 
to  following  up  the  original  story,  and  in  fit*,  and  receive,  we  believe,  greater  coo- 
due  time  found  that  the  husband’s  in-  sideration  from  the  publishers, 
formatirm  was  wrong.  VV^as  1  right  in  W-  G.  Dahs, 

supi)re>siiig  the  bigger  story?  Business  Manager, 

Jonas  Horne.  Bridcieport  (Conn.)  Hnale. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


SOCIETY  HONORS  WILEY 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  dv 
.Vert'  York  Times,  was  elerted  president 
of  the  Steuben  County  Society  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  recently. 


PRAISES  YEAR  BOOK 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  May  the 
writer  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  for  1929,  and  may 
I  say  that  it  certainly  is  a  credit  to  the 
organization. 

The  edition  is  one  of  the  best  that  the 
writer  has  seen  of  your  publications. 

With  kindest  regards  for  the  ^st  year 
in  your  history,  the  writer  remains, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ralph  H.  Mitchei.i., 

Editor,  Portland  (Ore.) 

Daily  Journal  of  Commerce. 


SYRACUSE  HERALD 


BORDER-UNE  CASES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  You  have 
touched,  of  course,  on  an  exceedingly 
vital  matter  in  newspaper  work  when 
you  present  in  the  Feb.  IGth  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  Mr.  Christian’s 
illustrations  of  “borderline”  cases  involv¬ 
ing  journalistic  ethics.  Xot  with  any 
particular  thought  of  submitting  the  cases 
for  publication,  I  jot  down  two  cases 
that  came  within  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience. 

,  1.  A  respectable  man  of  family,  with 
a  comfortable  home,  went  suddenly  in¬ 
sane,  and  shot  and  killed  his  wife,  two 
children  and  mother-in-law.  Through  a 
tip  from  a  police  officer  I  reached  the 
hoase,  where  the  tragedy  had  occurred, 
as  soon  as  the  police,  and  minutes  ahead 
of  any  other  reporter.  On  the  walls  of 
the  living  room  and  several  bedrooms 
were  framed  copies  of  photographs  of 
the  individual  memliers  of  the  family. 
Pending  arrival  of  relatives,  to  whom 
the  police  telephoned,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  the  photographs. 
reporter  from  a  rival  paper  came  before 
any  relative  arrived,  and  promptly  went 
about  the  house  seizing  photographs,  tak¬ 
ing  several  from  frames  and  taking 
others,  of  small  size,  frame  and  all,  and 
leaving  the  house  before  any  protest 
could  be  made  from  anyone  with  author¬ 
ity.  'The  rival  sheet  published  a  complete 
lajiout  of  pictures,  scoring  a  beat.  I  was 
left  without  a  single  photograph,  and  was 
censured  by  my  boss,  though  somewhat 
mildly  in  view  of  my  explanation.  The 
question  I  would  ask  is:  Even  if  the 
photographs  had  been  unframed,  and  per¬ 
haps  were  merely  kodak  prints  lying 
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STONE  TO  REST  AMONG 
NATION’S  IMMORTALS 


{Continued  fiom  page  6) 


had  Kathered  it.  The  court  forbade  the 
theft  and  a  decision  was  handed  down 
by  Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  upholding 
the  Western  Union's  property  right  to  its 
ovm  service,  although  copyright  laws  did 
not  protect  it. 

Then  came  the  all-important  case  of 
the  Associated  Press  vs.  International 
News  Service,  which  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  property  right  in  news. 
The  Associated  Press  charged  that  In¬ 
ternational  had  regularly  maintained  a 
practice  not  only  of  appropriating  and 
rewriting  dispatches  aj)pearing  in  early 
editions  of  Associated  Press  papers  and 
distributing  them  as  its  own,  but  of  sub- 
siduing  employes  of  such  papers  to  gpve 
its  iigents  access  to  matter  contained  in 
A.  P.  dispatches  prior  to  publication. 
The  United  States  District  Court  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  by 
Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand,  sustained  the 
complaint  of  the  A.  P.  in  regard  to  the 
suborning  of  its  agents,  and  issued  an 
injunction  forbidding  it.  It  declin^, 
however  to  forbid  by  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  the  taking  of  news  from  early 
editions  of  A.  P.  papers.  Judge  Hand 
passed  the  question  on  to  the  CTcuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  remarking  that  he 
was  personally  satisfied  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  complained  of  amounted  to  ‘‘unfair 
trade”. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  issued  an 
injunction  forbidding  all  the  practices 
complained,  including  that  of  appropriat¬ 
ing  or  purveying  in  competition  w’ith 
P.  news  or  dispatches  from  either  the 
bulletin  boards  or  early  editions  of  A.  P. 
papers. 

International  News  Service  appealed 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Washington,  and  in 
May,  1919,  the  court  issued  a  mutual 
injunction  forbidding  either  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  or  .Associated  Press 
from  using  the  news  dispatches  of  the 
other  service  or  the  bulletin  boards  of 
papers  using  the  services. 

Melville  Stone’s  untiring  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Associated  Press  continued 
with  unflagging  strength  through  the 
years.  His  high  ideals  for  conduct  of 
the  organization  directed  it  through 
many  dangerous  moments.  Probably  one 
of  the  most  notable  incidents  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  brilliant  judgment  and  remarka¬ 
ble  courage  of  the  general  manager  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
.Armistice  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Central  Powers  in  1918.  A  report  that 
the  Armistice  had  been  signed  was  cir¬ 
culated  before  the  pact  had  actually 
l»een  ratified.  This  was  made  public  and 
was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing  and 
celebration  throughout  the  country.  The 
wires  of  the  .Associated  Press,  however, 
did  not  flash  a  word  of  it.  Doubt  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  retort  impelled 
Mr.  Stone  to  forbid  carrying  of  it  on 
the  -A.  P.  circuits.  He  stood  firm 
throughout  the  ordeal,  facing  defeat  at 
the  Irands  of  rival  associations,  if  the 
story  were  true.  Rut  his  judgment  was 
justified  when  the  report  was  denied  and 
later  the  true  report  of  the  actual  Armis¬ 
tice  came  through. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  during  the 
contest  between  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Charles  Ri.  Hughes  for  the  presidency  in 
191d.  On  election  night,  Hughes  went 
to  bed  assured  of  victory.  Wilson’s  de¬ 
feat  had  already  been  published  in  many 
papers,  but  Mr.  Stone  had  issued  orders 
to  his  organization  not  to  give  credence 
to  the  report.  And,  when  the  final  count 
was  in.  Wilson  was  victor  and  the  A.  P. 
carried  the  correct  storv. 

He  spread  the  activities  of  the  A.  P. 
to  Europe  and  personally  persuaded  Czar 
Nicholxs  II  of  Russia  to  permit  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  operate  without  censorship  in  his 
country.  After  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
he  was  instrumental  in  having  the  nego¬ 
tiations  between  those  two  nations  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  On  various  occa¬ 
sions  he  personally  interviewed  Kaiser 


Wilhelm  of  Germany,  and  Kit^  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Italy  to  obtain  better 
facilities  for  A.  P.  correspondents  in 
their  countries. 

Cltmenceau,  Lloyd  George  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  figures  of  international  import¬ 
ance  were  his  personal  friends,  and 
through  such  contacts  he  played  an  inti¬ 
mate  but  unpublished  part  in  world 
affairs.  He  was  present  at  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference. 

L  ndcr  Mr.  Stone’s  direction  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  scored  a  beat  on  sending 
first  news  to  America  of  the  death  of 
Pope  I>eo  XIII,  and  when  cables  were 
cut  during  the  Spanish -American  war  to 
prevent  communications  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  the  news-gathering 
organization  chartered  a  fleet  of  tugs  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $275,000  and  succeeded 
in  gathering  news  of  the  principal  devel¬ 
opments. 

1'hroughout  his  career  as  head  of  the 
great  news-gathering  machine,  Mr.  Stone 
was  noted  for  his  fairness  in  matters  of 
controversy.  A  striking  and  tragic  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  quality  was  provided 
when  the  S.  S.  Lusitania,  upon  which 
his  son,  Herbert,  was  sailing  for  Ger¬ 
many  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  German  A  ’bassa- 
dor  at  Washington,  was  torpedoed  by  a 
U-boat,  in  May,  1915.  The  wrath  of  the 
public,  aroused  by  this  atrocity,  included 
von  Bernstorff  in  its  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tion,  charging  that  he  was  fully  aware 
that  the  Lusitania  was  to  be  sunk. 
Although  Mr.  Stone  had  powerful  rea¬ 
sons  for  hating  Germany  bitterly,  he 
made  it  known  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
Ambassador  would  have  wilfullv  sent  his 
son  and  other  friends  to  their  death.  He 
did  not,  however,  see  the  Ambassador 
again  nor  would  he  listen  to  his  protesta¬ 
tions  of  innocence. 

He  was  equally  fair  with  his  staff  and 
never  judged  men  by  actions  but  rather 
by  intentions. 

“You  cannot  judge  a  man  by  ‘hind¬ 
sight’,”  he  would  say.  “When  a  man 
can  show  me  that  he  had  a  reason  for 
doing  as  he  did,  regardless  of  how  the 
matter  may  have  turned  out  subsequently, 
I  will  stand  by  him.” 

During  Mr.  Stone’s  long  association 
with  the  Associated  Press,  his  political 
leanings  were  completely  obscured.  Men 
who  had  worked  with  him  for  25  years 
could  not  tell  what  were  his  politics.  He 
himself  had  declared  that  the  Associated 
Press  had  no  politics  and,  therefore,  the 
general  manager  could  have  none.  When 
pressed  to  reveal  his  private  leanings,  he 
would  say,  “My  politics,  like  my  religion, 
are  between  God  and  myself.” 

Mr.  Stone’s  friendship  with  world- 
famous  people  was  not  limited  to  political 
and  diplomatic  personages,  but  extended 
through  a  vast  range  of  professions  and 
activities.  He  took  particular  pride  in 
his  friendship  with  many  inventors  and 
experts  in  the  electrical  field,  and  in  an 
interview  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday,  he  said: 

“1  have  lived  from  lightning  rod  to 
radio,  and  again  and  again  I  have  seen 
flevelopments  connected  with  electricity 
change  the  business  of  news  gathering 
and  dissemination.  Great  geniuses  of 
electricity  have  played  a  part  in  my  life 
through  their  inventions  and  their  friend¬ 
ship.  Professor  Morse,  inventor  of  the 
telegraph,  was  a  next-door  neighbor  of 
my  uncle  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  who  laid  the  first  cable  across 
the  Atlantic,  was  a  distant  relative  of 
mine.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
whom  I  first  met  in  Washin^on,  once 
came  into  my  Chicago  Daily  News  office 
and  .said :  ‘I  don’t  care  to  be  known  as 
the  inventor  of  the  telephone;  I  have 
done  something  more  important  thim 
that  in  my  life.’  Then  he  talked  of  his 
work  with  the  label  method  of  com¬ 
munication  between  deaf  mutes.  I  met 
Helmholtz  and  Hertz,  from  whose  work 
wireless  and  radio  were  bom.  Tom 
Edison  and  I  became  good  friends,  and  I 
know  William  Marconi  well.  Another 
great  electrical  genius  whom  I  knew  was 
Lord  Kelvin.” 

In  honor  of  his  80th  birthday,  on  Aug. 
22,  last  year,  the  Associated  Press  wires 
were  silenced  while  the  following  greet¬ 
ing  was  wired  by  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  organization,  to  Mr. 


Stone  in  Vermont,  where  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  the  day  with  his  family: 

“Please  know  that  on  this,  your  80th 
birthday,  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  salute  you.  On  their  behalf  let  me 
say  again  that  each  of  them  holds,  and 
always  will  hold  you  in  affectionate 
regard.  You  once  told  me  that  this 
regard  and  affection  are  the  dearest 
things  in  your  life.  To  this  you  added 
that  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  members 
and  the  staff  have  made  the  Associated 
Press  the  outstanding  co-operative  effort 
in  the  world  today.  This  saluation  on 
this,  your  birthday,  carries  with  it  assur¬ 
ances  to  you  that  this  loyalty  and  zeal 
continue  and  shall  continue.” 

Mr.  Stone’s  keen  mentality  and  bound¬ 
less  energy  were  not  only  in  evidence  in 
his  public  activities,  but  showed  them¬ 
selves  continually  in  his  private  affairs, 
and  particularly  in  his  conduct  of  office 
affairs.  Arthur  S.  Thompson,  of  the 
Columbian  Ink  Company,  Mr.  Stone’s 
former  secretary,  and  at  one  time  office 
manager  of  the  A.P.,  this  week  told  of 
Mr.  Stone’s  amazing  foreknowlet^c  of 
all  important  details  of  the  A.P.  office. 

Every  morning,  before  coming  to  the 
office,  Mr.  Stone  used  to  phone  his  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  Thompson  said,  and  ask  what 
important  mail  had  come  in.  This  would 
be  about  8:30,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
the  office  he  would  be  completely  forti¬ 
fied  with  knowledge  of  all  details  con¬ 
nected  with  the  leading  subjects  of  his 
mail,  answering  them  quickly  and  intel¬ 
ligently.  In  this  way  he  disposed  of  let¬ 
ters,  which  would  seem  to  have  required 
a  morning’s  concentration  and  search  for 
information. 

In  signing  letters,  too,  he  showed  an 
uncanny  keenness  in  detecting  errors, 
Mr.  Thompson  related.  He  would  sign 
a  pile  of  mail  very  rapidly,  hardly  seem¬ 
ing  to  read  the  letters,  but  suddenly  he 
would  pull  one  from  the  group  and  say, 
“Here’s  a  word  misspelled,”  or  he  would 
point  out  an  error  in  the  context  of  the 
epistle. 

In  his  relations  with  employes  of  the 
Associated  Press  Mr.  Stone  was  noted 
for  a  conscientious  kindness  and  humane 
attitude.  Their  health  was  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  him.  and  he  would  send 
an  ailing  employe  to  a  specialist  to  be 
treated,  taking  care  of  all  financial  obli¬ 
gation  him.self. 

Mr.  Thompson  told  of  an  incident  in 
which  an  office  boy  contracted  blood 

isoning  and  was  immediately  sent  by 

r.  Stone  to  an  eminent  specialist,  a 
physician  for  whose  services  the  boy 
could  not  possibly  pay  out  of  his  own 
salary.  But  the  lad  received  the  same 
attention  that  would  be  accorded  the 
scion  of  a  Park  Avenue  family  due  to 
his  chief’s  kindly  interest. 

Mr.  Stone,  according  to  his  old  secre¬ 
tary,  seemed  never  to  sleep.  He  could 
be  reached  at  all  times.  He  was  on  the 


phone  at  8:30  in  the  morning  or  at  two 
in  the  morning.  During  the  negotiations 
following  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  in 
which  he  played  an  important  part.  Mr. 
Stone  gave  proof  of  his  T'-»»oaredness  for 
action,  when  he  was  summoned  from 
his  lied  by  a  message  from  Baron 
Kaneko  and  went  from  his  residence  at 
the  Lotos  Club  to  the  Baron’s  apartment 
early  Sunday  morning  to  discuss  the  sit¬ 
uation  at  Portsmouth. 

One  of  Mr.  Stone’s  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  news  writing  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  standard  lead— the  “who 
what,  when  and  where”  style  of  starting 
a  story,  now  adopted  as  regular  practice 
in  newspaper  offices  throughout  the 
country  and  drummed  into  every  cub’s 
memory.  Before  he  made  the  rule  re¬ 
quiring  every  reporter  on  the  A.P.  to 
adopt  this  form  of  lead,  the  news  writers 
were  composing  their  stories  as  fancy 
dictated.  However,  he  insisted  that  this 
formula  should  not  make  news  stories 
dull  and  similar,  and  encouraged  good 
writing. 

Always  a  consistent  attendant  of  the 
annual  A.  P.  meeting  in  New  York  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Mr.  Stone 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
last  April  for  the  first  time  since  1893, 
due  to  a  severe  cold  which  kept  him  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home.  A  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  members  expressing  regret 
at  his  absence,  and,  listening  in  on  the 
radio,  the  retired  general  manager  heard 
his  name  cheered  heartily  when  it  was 
mentioned  before  the  membership  assem¬ 
bled  at  luncheon. 

Mr.  Stone  was  a  director  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame  at  New  York  University  for 
more  than  15  years.  In  this  capacity  he 
acted  as  a  judge  in  admitting  busts  of 
immortals  to  the  hallowed  precincts  of 
the  Hall. 

Mr.  Stone  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his 
daughter  and  his  brother.  Prof.  Ormond 
Stone,  formerly  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Universi^  of  Virginia.  His  two  sons, 
Gilbert  S.  and  Melville  E.,  Jr.,  prede¬ 
ceased  him. 


HENRY  R.  JONES 


Former  Maneging  Editor  of  Watk- 
ington  Post  Dies  at  63 

Henry  R.  Jones,  63,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  IVashington  Post,  and 
one  of  Washington’s  best  known  news¬ 
papermen  died  at  Garfield  Hospital, 
there,  Feb.  19,  following  an  illness  of 
eight  months.  Death  was  due  to  a  com¬ 
plication  of  diseases  and  a  paralytic 
stroke. 

Mr.  Jones  came  to  Washington  26 
years  ago  to  become  tele.graph  editor  of 
the  Post.  He  was  appointed  managing 
editor  three  years  ago  and  held  that 
position  until  illness  forced  him  to  re¬ 
linquish  iL 


G  LINOTYPE  '**'"’0 

METAL  FEEDER 

Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal 
at  even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast 
or  too  slow.  Requires  little  attention. 

Or^ff  from  the  Nesrett  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED.  TORONTO 
Represenfsittet  in  tf't  frtncipel  Ctftet  •/  the  World 

F-4JIJ — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  modcli  (except 

42  etn)  without  electric  put . $40.00 

P-4}I4— Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pet.  All  models 
except  42  ecn . $40.00 

F«4315 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  42  em  models 
without  electric  pot . $M.OO 

F*4)l< — Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  42 
em  models .  .  .  $30.00 

(All  ^fcei  tmhf^ct  to  chsmge  without  motiee) 
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”  JNeW  YORK  STATENS  11,000,000 

consumers  during  1928  deposited  in  its 

savings  banks  $7,119,229,000,  an  average - of  $616  per  inhabitant 

and  a  gain  of  $49  per  inhabitant  over  the  preceding  year. 


The  wealth  in  New  York  State's  savings  banks  is  deposited 
by  9,400,796  individuals.  In  other  words,  over  80%  of  New  York 
State's  consumers  are  savings  depositors.  This  is  a  remarkable 
average  for  any  state  and  demonstrates  the  tremendous  earning 
power  of  this  great  national  market. 


The  advertiser  who  comes  to  the  New  York  State  market  is 
always  sure  of  the  most  important  factor — buying  power.  He  can 
feel  sure  that  if  his  product  is  properly  presented  to  the  great  mass 
of  consumers  they  will  at  least  have  the  means  to  buy — and  buy 
freely  and  liberally.  The  logical  and  most  economical  way  to 
reach  this  great  buying  power  is  through  local  newspapers  listed 
below.  They  are  in  touch  with  this  mass  buying  power. 
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'Albany  Eraning  Newt . 

..(E) 

54.751 

.13 

.13 

'Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  Newt... 

...(E) 

15.644 

.08 

.08 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Prett . 

.(M) 

34.307 

.12 

.12 

tThe  8un,  New  York . 

...(E) 

285,464 

.65 

.62 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Preta . 

..(S) 

55.863 

.17 

.17 

fNew  York  Timet . 

..(M) 

418.687 

.90 

.882 

'Amaterdaia  Recorder-Democrat  .... 

..(K) 

7.640 

.05 

.05 

tNew  York  Tiinaa . 

...(8) 

697.337 

1.15 

1.127 

tt Auburn  CitUeo-AdTertiter  Journal. 

..<E) 

10.211 

.065 

.055 

'New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

..(M) 

309,959 

.70 

.686 

'Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

.(E) 

81.083 

.25 

.25 

'New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

...(8) 

404.539 

.75 

.735 

'Brooklyn  Daily  Bagla . 

..(8) 

92.720 

.25 

.25 

'New  York  World . 

..(M) 

336.869 

.595 

.58 

'BuBalo  Courier  Eapraaa . 

.(M) 

125.261 

.22 

.22 

'New  York  World . 

....(8) 

542,655 

.72 

.69 

'Buffalo  Courier  Eapraaa . 

..(8) 

167.302 

.30 

.30 

'New  York  Evening  World . 

...(E) 

291,792 

.595 

.58 

'Buffalo  Evening  Newt . 

..(E) 

154.716 

.30 

.30 

'Niagara  Falli  Oaaette . 

...(E) 

23,124 

.07 

.07 

'Buffalo  Evening  Tiraaa . 

..(E) 

122.014 

.24 

.24 

'Poughkeeptie  8tar  and  Enterpriaa 

...(E) 

13.784 

.06 

.06 

'Buffalo  Sunday  Timet . 

..(8) 

154,710 

.24 

.24 

fRochaeter  Timea-Union  . 

...(E) 

78.226 

.23 

.22 

'Coming  Evening  Loader . 

..(E) 

9,232 

.05 

.05 

Troy  Record  . 

(MAE) 

23,362 

.07 

.07 

tBhnira  Btar-Oaaette  Advertieer. . .(Eff M) 

34.396 

.11 

.11 

tUtica  Obtervcr  Diipatch . 

...(E) 

35,415 

.09 

.09 

'Otneva  Daily  Tintaa . 

..(E) 

5.972 

.04 

.04 

'Watertown  Standard  . 

...(E) 

17,192 

.07 

.07 

'OlovereviUe  ff  Johnatown  Lander 

RopubHcao  . 

..(E) 

7,678 

.04 

.04 

ttOovtnimmt  Statement,  March  31,  1928. 

'Ithaca  Joumal-Nawa  . 

..(E) 

7,727 

.05 

.05 

'A.  B.  C.  Publiaher’a  Btatament. 

Oct.  1. 

1928 

'Jamaatown  Homing  Poet . 

.(M) 

10,184 

.04 

.035 

1  t(}ovanimaot  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1928. 

PHILADELPHIA  RECORD  DEDICATES  PLANT 


Governors  of  Pennsylvsjiia  and  New  Jersey  Present  at  Formal  Opening  Attended  by  1,000 — Latest 
Machinery  Installed  in  Press,  Composing,  and  Stereotype  Rooms 


ELECTROTYPE  FIRM  EXPANDS 


Electrographic  Corporation  of  New 
York  Acquiree  3  Companies 

Control  of  the  Independent  Ad-Plale 
Company  of  Chicago,  the  Advance  Elec¬ 
trotype  Company,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis, 
and  the  Ford  Electrotpe  Company  of 
Detroit,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Elec¬ 
trographic  Corporation  of  New  York 
for  extending  its  electrotyping  in  Wes¬ 
tern  cities. 

A  new  subsidiary,  the  Reilly  Electro¬ 
type  Company  of  Detroit,  Inc.,  has  been 
organized  to  carry  on  the  Detroit  end  of 
the  business.  The  corporation  also  ex¬ 
tended  its  art  division  by  taking  over 
ders.  The  belt  also  carries  plates  which  control  of  the  Vogue  Studios,  Inc.,  of 
have  Ijcen  used  and  remov^  from  the  Chicago. 

press  to  a  freight  elevator,  which  returns  - 

them  to  the  stereotype  room  for  re-  FINANCIAL  WRITER  RESIGNS 
melting. 

The  new  Philadelphia  Record  Build-  William  F.  Heffernan,  financial  writer 
ing  is  eight  stories  high  and  occupies  for  Consolidated  Press  Association  for 
more  than  25,000  feet  of  floor  space,  the  past  five  years,  resigned  this  week 
The  simplicity  of  the  white  tile  exterior  to  join  the  brokerage  concern  of  Rich- 
gives  it  the  impressioQ  of  being  built  ards  &  Heffernan,  of  which  his  brother 
chiefly  of  acres  of  glass.  Passing  through  is  a  partner.  Harry  H.  Becker  will 
the  front  entrance,  a  visitor  enters  what  succeed  him,  starting  work  March  4. 


.New  fcu|>er.-.|ieed  press  in  the  Philndelphia  Record  plant  containing  12  units 


who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stern,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  formal  dedication  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  speakers. 

Two  important  features  stand  out  in 
the  new  Record  plant.  One  is  the  new 
12-unit  press,  claimed  to  be  the  heaviest 
and  fastest  newspaper  press  ever  built. 
The  other  is  the  electrically-operat^ 
stereotyping  room,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Philadelphia; 

Technically,  the  Philadelphia  Record’s 
new  press  is  known  as  the  Hoe  Straight 
Pattern  Superspeed  Balcony  Press.  It  is 
composed  of  12  units  set  up  in  a  straight 
line  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  No 
other  press  of  its  kind,  it  is  said,  has 
t)een  manufactured,  tested,  shipped  and 
assembled  in  so  short  a  time,  three  and 
one-half  months.  The  press  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  ink  distributor  and 
safety,  convenience  and  speed  are  insured 
by  means  of  other  devices  on  the  new 
press.  The  rolls  of  newsprint  used  in  the 
press  are  changed  without  stopping.  Up¬ 
wards  of  180  miles  of  paper  finds  its 
way  through  the  press  every  hour. 

In  connectifin  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record’s  new  Linotype  and  stereotyping 
equipment,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Record  installed  the  first  Linotype 
machine  ever  put  into  a  newspaper  plant 
in  Philadelphia.  That  was  in  1892  when 
the  Record  was  housed  in  its  old  building 
at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  streets.  Today, 
with  a  battery  of  31  linotype  machines, 
three  Ludlow  casters  and  two  Mono¬ 
types,  the  Record  composing  room  is 
modem  in  every  respect. 

In  the  new  Record  plant  electricity — 42 
heating  units  of  10,000  watts  each — keep 
the  stereotype  metal  in  a  molten  state. 
Huge  vats  of  metal  are  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  500  degrees.  A  thermom¬ 
eter  in  the  big  pots  connects  with  a  gauge 
that  records  the  temperature.  When  the 
gauge  shows  a  temperature  of  slightly 
more  than  500  degrees,  it  automatically 
shuts  off  certain  of  the  heating  units. 


The  palatial  “front  office”  of  the  Philadelphia  Record.  Two  stories  high,  the 
mill  work  is  of  fumed  oak  and  the  flooring  of  mhher  marhle  tiling.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  newspaper  hnsiness  offices  in  the  country. 


Exterior  of  Record's  new  plant. 


>v. 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


Reaching  the  Men  Who  Buy 

When  your  newspaper  advertises,  you 
influence  the  buying  of  space. 

Agency  circulation  which  reaches  art 
specialists  is  not  productive  circulation 

Salesmanager  circulation  which  reaches  small  companies  doing  no  national 
advertising  is  hardly  productive  circulation  either. 

Study  the  paiges  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is 
read  by  executives  who  have  authority  to  initiate  advertising  campaigns  and 
to  buy  space.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reaches  the  men  who  buy  .  .  . 
who  buy  newspaper  space. 

Artists  and  copy-writers  and  salesmanagers  of  small  obscure  companies 
would  not  be  interested  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  It  is  not  edited  for  that 
kind  of  an  audience. 

Check  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  mailing  list  of  paid  subscribers.  Note  the 
calibre  of  the  executives  who  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  —  men  who 
control  the  investment  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  newspaper  space. 

In  fact,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reaches  the  firms  which  invest  more  than 
90%  of  the  known  newspaper  appropriations  in  the  national  field. 

Why  not  concentrate  your  advertising  in  the  one  big  m'edium  which  covers 
the  field  at  one  cost? 

Every  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  an  advertisement  for.  you  because 
it  deals,  from  first  page  to  the  last,  with  newspaper  advertising  and  with 
newspaper  advertising  only. 

Use  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  results.  Reach  the  men  who  buy. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 


wamt  to  reach  executives  who  buy  or 

directors  or  copy-writers  or  lay-out 
for  you. 
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MINNESOTA  EDITORS 
ELECT  ROSSMAN 


Grand  Rapid*  Publisher  Named  Presi* 
dent  at  St.  Paul  ConTention, 
Feb.  16 — More  Than  400 
Attend 


.\t  the  closing  meeting  of  a  two-^ay 
annual  convention  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Feb.  15  and  16,  the  Minnes<jta  Editorial 
AssiKiation  elected  L.  Kossman, 

Grand  Rapids  Herald  Rei  iew,  pre-sident ; 
John  E.  t'asey,  Jordan  Independent,  first 
vice  president ;  Rudolph  Lee,  Long  Prai¬ 
rie  Leader,  second  vice  president,  and 
Theoflore  C.  Kadde,  Trutnan  Tribune, 
third  vice  president. 

More  than  4(X)  ass(x;iation  nienil)ers  at¬ 
tended  the  convention.  Mayor  L.  C. 
Hodgstin  of  St.  Paul  delivered  the  wel- 
roming  address  at  the  initial  session, 
and  Mr.  kossman  rcsp<jnded  for  the 
editors.  Most  of  the  morning  session 
was  occupied  with  addresses  by  F'rank 
(j.  Cramer  of  'The  Partner,  St.  Paul, 
who  spoke  on  “XewspaiH.-rmen,  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Progress,”  and  Kilie  K.  Mor¬ 
gan,  (jraiton,  N.  I).,  wIkjsc  subject  was 
”Xcws|>apers  in  N’orth  Dakota  and 
Elsewhere."  E.  K.  W  hiting,  Uwatonna, 
president,  presided. 

Irwin  Funk,  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  .Association,  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  the  afternoon  session  and 
there  were  talks  by  FI.  Marion  Jfihnson, 
directfir  of  journalism.  University  of 
Minnesfita,  and  Louis  Benshoof  of  De¬ 
troit  l^kes.  Kulif  Martin,  New  Rich¬ 
mond.  W’is. :  Ivconard  Suel,  _  New 
Prague ;  Keith  Rogers,  Park  Rapids ;  FIl- 
wood  Mills,  Montevideo;  E.  Hjalmar 
Bjomson.  Grove  Wills;  Eveleth  and 
Elmo  Scott  Watson  of  Chicago  were 
among  editors  participating  in  a  round 
table  discussion  during  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  of  Rochester 
and  Governor  Christenson  spoke  at  a 
dinner  in  the  evening. 

At  the  .Saturday  session  tributes  were 
paid  to  the  memory  of  three  Minnesota 
newspaper  men  who  died  recently. 
Mayor  Flodgson  gave  an  address  in 
memory  of  the  late  Frank  A.  Day  of 
Fairmont.  James  Landy  of  the  Olivia 
Times  gave  a  short  talk  memorializing 
H.  C.  Miller.  St.  Peter,  and  A.  J.  Flal- 
stad.  P.rainerd. 

Charles  E.  Shearer,  Chicago,  discussed 
“Newspaper  Appraisals”-;  I^wrencc 
Lehmann,  Minneapolis,  spoke  on  ‘Flu- 
man  Interest  Stories  W^e  Find”;  Her¬ 
man  Roe.  Northfield,  on  “Audit  Circu¬ 
lation  for  Weekly  Newspapers.”  and  T. 
C.  Radde  of  Truman  on  “Making  Use 
of  the  Central  Office.”  The  talks  were 
followed  by  committee  reports. 


DAILY  RAISES  FUNDS 


Buffalo  Evening  New*  Collect* 

$33,798  for  Charitable  Purpo*e* 

Funds  for  charitable  purposes  totaling 
$,17.0(Ki  have  lieen  raised  by  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Ez'ening  News  in  the  past  few 
months.  This  money  was  raised  for  three 
separate  funds,  one  an  annual  campaign, 
the  other  two  being  emergency  funds. 
Solicitation  was  made  solely  through  the 
columns  of  the  News. 

The  largest  amount  was  raised  for  the 
.50-Neediest  Families  fund,  a  campaign 
conducted  each  Christmas.  The  total 
this  year  was  $21,467.14,  a  new  record 
for  the  paper. 

The  second  largest  fund  has  passed 
Slb.Ollfl  and  contributions  still  are  coming 
in.  The  story  behind  it  is  pathetic. 
W’alter  Liddle.  the  father  of  seven  small 
children,  gave  his  life  Jan.  19  to  save  a 
youngster  from  drowning  in  a  Buffalo 
park  lake.  His  family  was  left  almost 
destitute. 

The  News  is  forming  a  trust  fund  suf¬ 
ficient  to  provide  the  necessities  for  this 
family  for  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

The  third  fund,  of  $331.25,  was  raised 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  Mrs.  Harold 
C.  Haltam,  wife  of  a  member  of  the 
Buffalo  police  force.  Her  husband  was 
killed  while  preventing  a  warehouse 


burglary.  This  fund  was  small  because 
the  widow  is  being  taken  care  of  through 
a  jicnsion  from  the  city,  in  addition  to  a 
trust  fund  started  by  the  owners  of  tlie 
warehouse  Haltam  was  protecting. 

CLENDENIN  SUCCEEDS  STUBBS 

kol)ert  L.  Stubbs,  for  the  last  eight 
years  successively  city  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  tlie  Springfield  Illinois  Stale 
Register,  has  resigned,  effective  March 
1.  to  handle  publicity  work  for  the  state 
of  Illinois.  Clarence  fllendenin,  who  has 
f»een  doing  special  work  on  the  paper,  has 
Ix-en  named  managing  editor. 

TO  ANALYZE  PRESS 

Don  C.  Seitz,  former  business  manager 
of  the  New  Fork  IT  arid,  Norman  Hap- 
g<iod,  former  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly 
and  Willis  J.  .-Xbliot  of  Boston,  of  the 
Christian  Seienee  Monitor,  will  address 
tile  memlK-rs  of  the  I’ortland  (Me.) 
Economic  Club,  .Satnnlay,  March  2  on 
“Is  Our  I’ress  What  It  Ought  to  Be?” 

BLETHEN  HOST  TO  CLUB 

Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  was  host  to  350  memlKTs 
of  the  Rainier  Clul)  at  the  I'resident’s 
annual  dinner  F'riday,  F'eb.  1.  The  ficca- 
sion  also  celebrated  the  fiftieth  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  Seattle  publisher. 


SEEKING  TO  EQUALIZE 
TAX  ASSESSMENTS 

Albany  Evening  New*  Cite*  Ca*e 
of  Bank  to  Expo*e  Pre*ent 
Sy*tem — Charge*  Political 
Manipulation 

How  advertisers  were  punished  for  ig¬ 
noring  a  pilitical  Ixiycott  on  the  Albany 
( N.  X'. )  .Sunday  Telegram,  prior  to  its 
purchase  by  William  Randolph  Hearst 
recently,  was  exposed  this  week  in  a 
sjiecial  signed  story  by  Albert  FI.  Dale., 
news  editor  of  the  .tlbany  (N.  V.)  liven¬ 
ing  News. 

.Mr.  Dale  citetl  the  case  of  a  bank 
which  was  warned,  among  others,  to 
vsitlulraw  its  advertising  account  from  the 
Telegram  fiecause  that  paper  levelled  at¬ 
tacks  upm  the  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion  which  was  in  piwer.  'I'he  l>ank  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  Ixiycott  and  as 
a  conse(|uence,  the  Dale  story  relates,  the 
bank  jiroperty  assessment  jumped  in  one 
jear  from  $250,000  to  $600,000. 

The  story  was  part  of  a  series  which 
the  FIvening  News  is  publishing  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  gain  an  e<|ualizt“fl,  scientific  as¬ 
sessment  system  for  the  city  of  .Albany. 
The  i)aiK*r  charges  that  assessments  are 


now  manipulated  for  pilitical  purposes 
and  has  cited  widely  varying  tax  valua¬ 
tions  on  similar  properties. 


E.  F.  EMMEL  RESIGNS 

E.  F.  Emmel,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  Roy  H.  Watson  has 
named  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Watson  has 
been  with  the  Star  classified  department 
eight  years,  the  last  four  as  assistant 
manager.  Prior  to  joining  the  Star  he 
was  engaged  in  special  advertising  work. 


USES  CORNSTALK  PAPER 

The  Atlantic  (la.)  News-Telegraph 
published  its  editions  of  Feb.  9  and  11 
on  cornstalk  jiaiier.  A  full-page  adver¬ 
tisement  signed  by  90  business  firms  in 
the  city,  welcomed  the  “new  prcxluct  that 
promises  to  open  unseen  vistas  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  corn  lielt  farmer  and  the 
entire  middle  west.” 


COTTLE  NAMED  EDITOR 

Brooks  Cottle  has  been  apjiointed 
editor  of  the  Morgantozvn  (W.  \'a.)  Post 
succeeding  J.  Herbert  Walker,  resigned. 
Mr.  Cottle  was  associate  editor  of  the 
.\l organtmen  Ni'zv  Dominion  for  some 
time. 


THK  JfIcCLiLRi: 

COLOR  RR1]\TII¥«  OEPARTMRlirT 


iiie  oiPiMoriMitiiffio  H^ure  wiMh 
you  OMM  Mhe  yriu^iuss  of  your  eomicn 


IEvERY  hour  of  every  <lay  the  McClure  color  presses 
are  producing  comics  in  tabloid  size  and  four  and  eight  page  standard 
sizes  fttr  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  and  in  Latin  America. 

The  work  is  of  the  highest  character.  The  colors  are  exceptionally 
clear  and  strong — emerald  green,  canary  yellow,  bright  scarlet. 

The  quality  is  the  same,  whether  your  run  he  a  thou.sand  or  half  a 
million.  Two  plants — one  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  economies  of  mass  production  make  possible  figures  which  we 
believe  you  w  ill  find  worthy  of  immediate  study.  Impiiries  are  invited. 


New  A'ork  lleralil  Tribune 
WaKliinglon  Star 
Pruvideiire  Journal 
New  Be<lfor<l  Slandard 
Charlefilon  Po^t 
BnMikbn  Time* 

San  Juan  Kl  Miindo 


Hilo  Tribune 
Sarranienlo  Bee 
Phoenix  Ke|)ubli<-an 
New  Haven  Register 
Hartford  Couraiit 
Newark  l.edger 
Savannah  News 


Youngstown  Vindiralor 
Tanipiro  El  Mundo 
IK  ilkes-Barre  Independent 
Fresno  Bee 
Pasadena  Po-t 
Mrulesto  News-Herald 


and  dozens  of  ttlhers  are  McClure  color  clients. 
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Eaat  IxMiHt  Plant : 
Brooklv  n,  N.  Y. 


37.3  FOt  RTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


W  est  Uoanl  Plant 
San  Bernardino,  Galiffrmia 


LONDON 


SYDNEY 


Clinton  T.  Brainard,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


Richard  H.  Waldo,  President 
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/  yHY  not  sell  to  people  who  are 
f/lX  prosperous  and  contented — people 
^  P  whose  wealth  and  earning  power 
is  constantly  increasing.  It  was  only  yes¬ 
terday  when  the  South  was  a  great  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  depending  on  its  cotton  crops 
for  its  main  source  of  income.  I.ook  at  it 
today — the  fastest  growing  industrial  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country — and  the  greatest 
potential  market  we  have  today.  Take  the 
textile  industry  as  an  example.  Already 
there  are  i,4(K)  textile  mills  in  the  South — 


w  ith  more  than  I9,(kk),(kk)  spindles.  4(K),(mm) 
looms,  and  75,(kk>  knitting  machines.  This 
great  industry  has  been  developed  within 
recent  years.  This  shows  how'  the  South  is 
growing.  It  proves  its  possibilities  and  what 
can  be  done  in  this  fertile  market. 

Iv  you  have  a  salable  product,  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  see  tljat  the  South  knows  about  it, 
because  they  need  it  and  are  ready  to  buy. 
Why  not  use  the  daily  new  spapers  and  reach 
the  South’s  (ireat  Buying  Power? 


/ 


Editor 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Before  sailing  for  Europe  recently 
George  Seldes  sent  me  an  advance 
copy  of  his  new  book,  asking  for  my 
opinion  of  it.  I  shall  resprind  in  this 
column.  Its  expressive  title  is  Vou 

Can’t  Print  That!  and  it  proves  as  ex¬ 
citing  a  piece  of  literature  as  has  come 
my  way  in  a  long  time.  Some  of  the 
stories  tax  credulity,  but  knowing 

Seldes  as  one  of  the  most  zealous,  enter¬ 
prising,  devil -be-damiied,  cock-sure  and 
sure-fire  reporters  of  the  day  and  gen¬ 
eration  I  am  willing  to  take  his  word 
for  a  lot  of  things,  even  most  of  the 
red  hot  charges  against  dressed-up  knaves 
of  state,  brutal  warriors,  scheming  and 
plotting  exploiters,  tattered  aristocrats, 
stuffed  shirts  and  an  occasional  incom¬ 
petent  or  sycophantic  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent,  all  principals  in  the  stories 
this  Chicar/o  Tribune  correspondent  re¬ 
lates  of  his  18-ycar  adventuring  up  and 
down  the  avenues  and  in  the  by-ways 
of  the  world.  Many  of  his  astounding 
revelations  give  chapter  and  verse. 
Some  are  generalities  and  opinions.  He, 
too,  has  sometimes  sinned  against 
ethics,  by  his  own  confession,  but  always 
in  pursuit  of  living  truth  which  shall 
make  men  free.  The  book  serves  to 
explain  why  good  George  Seldes  has  so 
frequently  been  in  trouble  on  his  assign¬ 
ments.  He  was  fired  out  of  Italy  by 
Mussolini,  eased  out  of  Russia,  chased 
from  Syria,  threatened  in  Roumania, 
harassed  in  Mexico  and  goodness  knows 
what  else  happened  elsewhere  on  the  map 
to  George.  It  could  scarcely  be  other¬ 
wise  because  when  anyone  challenges, 
“You  Can’t  Print  That!”  this  reporter, 
if  the  subject  belongs  to  the  reading 
public,  has  a  faculty  of  finding  a  way. 
Ructions,  of  course  follow.  Even  this 
book  is  an  expose,  the  author  frankly 
complaining  that  newspapers  have  not 
always  provided  a  vent.  So.  to  be  Sure, 
a  bound  volume,  refuge  of  so  many 
newspaper  men  when  they  feel  their 
fiery  souls  repressed. 

*  *  • 

The  author  tells  first  of  his  historic 
interview  with  Hindenburg,  only  a 
few  hours  after  the  war-weary  troops 
in  France  had  thrown  down  their  guns 
at  the  call  of  armistice  and  to  get  that 
great  story  the  correspondent  had  to  vio¬ 
late  orders  of  the  military  commanders, 
trespass  across  the  enemy  line  and  risk 
his  skin.  But  he  got  for  his  pains  the 
first  answer  from  the  great  German 
officer  to  the  burning  question:  Who 
won  the  war?  The  now  historic  reply 
was:  “The  American  infantry  in  the 
Argonne  w’on  the  war,”  and  with  details 
it  made  thrilling  copy  at  the  time.  Many 
other  famous  adventures  arc  related,  but 
the  big  kick  of  the  book  for  me  comes 
from  the  chapters  on  Fascist  terrorism 
and  censorship.  Seldes  went  to  Italy 
with  the  same  open  mind  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  taken  to  Russia;  in  fact  having 
been  expelled  by  the  Bolshcviki  and 
being  under  the  power  of  the  “now 
proven  myth  that  the  Fascisti  had 
sma.shed  Bolshevism,”  he  was  friendly 
to  the  idea  of  Fascismo.  He  was  soon 
disillusioned.  There  was  censorship  for 
the  local  press  and  the  foreign  office 
watched  all  correspondents,  delayed 
cables,  sometimes  suppressed  them, 
sometimes  changed  them — all  secretly. 
He  was  warned  that  if  he  wrote  un¬ 
favorably  of  Fascism  he  would  be  ex¬ 
pelled.  Soon  the  American  Ambassador 
was  sending  for  Seldes — Mussolini  did 
not  like  his  work.  The  correspondent 
bethought  how  strange  that  these  mighty 
dictators,  sitting  in  their  high  places,  had 
time  to  nose  into  reporters’  despatches — 
Trotsky,  Chicherin  and  now  II  Ducc. 

*  V  « 

The  thing  that  just  could  not  be 
talked  about  in  Italy  then  was  the 
unpunished  murder  of  Matteotti,  the  last 


of  the  daring  souls  to  defy  the  audacious 
Mussolini,  and  in  this  case  on  such  an 
ugly  matter  as  oil  graft,  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  trail.  Seldes  stood  his  ground.  He 
was  a  free-fKjrn  American,  out  for  fact. 
He  says  in  his  Ixxik  that  the  corres- 
pfrtidents  were  all  under  the  spell  of  the 
terror — all  edged  along,  blinking  the 
news  from  day  to  day  to  hold  their  sta¬ 
tions.  ( )r,  they  devised  means  of  send¬ 
ing  copy  to  other  European  news  offices 
where  the  facts,  disguised  and  with  for¬ 
eign  date-lines,  might  be  cabled  to 
-America.  The  “hit-and-run”  method 
was  also  used,  relays  of  correspondents 
entering  to  cover  the  story  for  a  time 
and  then  retreat,  to  be  followed  by  an¬ 
other  who  would  explain,  apologize,  tell 
a  little  of  the  truth  and  then  dash  for 
the  border.  By  and  large,  Seldes 
charges,  the  news  of  black-shirt  outrage 
was  suppressed,  day  by  day,  and  how 
terrible  conditions  became  when  the 
Duce  was  seizing  control  the  author  re¬ 
veals  with  all  the  bloody  detail.  All  non- 
Fascist  newspapers  and  periodicals  were 
suppressed  and  Seldes  could  sec  no  dif¬ 
ference  iKtween  the  Fascisti  and  the 
Bolshcviki  in  the  matter  of  press  rela¬ 
tions.  Mussolini  campaigned  to  spread 
his  pet  theory  of  government  and  to  stop 
criticism  abroad.  The  correspondent 
charges  that  numerous  Italian  and  Italo- 
.American  publications  were  subsidized, 
editors  given  free  trips  to  Rome,  visitors 
permitted  to  shake  the  mailed-fist, 
decorations  pinned  on  heaving  breasts — 
money,  flattery,  honors  and  easy  loans  in 
Wall  Street.  Finally,  there  was  the  al¬ 
leged  “splendid  bribe  of  5,000  words  a 
month  free  over  the  transatlantic  cable 
for  all  correspiMulents  and  newspapers 
who  agree  to  send  propaganda  favorable 
to  the  Fascisti.”  Seldes  says  certain  Am¬ 
erican  correspondents  accepted  it.  There 
was  also  pressure  by  persons  controlling 
tourist  and  steamship  advertising.  Mus¬ 
solini  drove  Seldes  out.  He  would  not 
play  ball.  But  not  before  the  corres¬ 
pondent  had  a  number  of  interviews  with 
the  Duce  and  had  written  of  his  strangely 
complexed  life,  including  a  blacksmith 
father  who  was  a  bitter  Socialist,  a  fond 
and  doting  mother,  youth  given  over  to 
wild  Socialist  parti.sanship  that  ran 
afoul  of  the  law,  a  Napoleonic  complex 
mixed  with  the  philosophy  of  Sorel, 
Machiavelli  and  Nietzsche,  fatalism,  op¬ 
portunism,  hypocrisy,  expediency  and 
agnosticism. 

*  *  V 

Abetter  picture  of  Mussolini  and 
description  of  his  ruthless  regime  I 
have  not  seen  and  the  repcirter  concludes 
it  with  an  interview  with  Dr.  Alfred  Ad¬ 
ler  of  Vienna,  founder  of  the  school  of 
individual  psychology,  who  was  asked  to 
discuss  Mussolini  as  the  Superman.  He 
said  the  Duce  was  suffering  from  the 
worst  case  of  inferiority  complex  on 
record — all  of  the  well-known  ferocity 
of  the  man  springing  from  childish  re¬ 
pression  and  misfortune.  All  of  his 
ruthless  acts  are  accounted  for  and  his¬ 
tory  will  record  him  as  no  superman. 


IN  Russia  Seldes  says  he  encountered 
a  censorship  which  demanded  that  all 
news  be  slant^  favorably  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Here  is  a  paragraph,  however, 
which  suggests  that  our  hero  sometimes 
played  on  the  ethical  border-line.  “The 
Rosta  (official  government  news  bureau) 
news  was  at  that  time  bought  by  the 
United  Press;  now  it  is  the  property  of 
the  Associated  Press.  By  a  little  bribery 
and  corruption  one  good  Communist 
editor  ‘lent’  me  his  Rosta  sheets  for 
a  while  every  night.  When  I  presented 
copies  of  Rosta  news  to  the  censor  later 
he  frequently  denied  the  truth  of  certoin 
items  or  suppressed  them  for  political 


reasoiu.’’  My  own  recollection  is  that 
U.  P.  and  Rosta  had  an  exclusive  ex¬ 
change  agreement,  later  transferred  to 
.A.  P.,  and  certainly  if  Seldes  bribed 
and  corrupted  a  public  official  to  get  this 
exclusive  property  he  has  little  to  com¬ 
plain  of  if  Russia  did  not  like  his 
methods.  However,  his  stories  of  cen¬ 
sorship  which  forced  the  correspondent 
to  tell  only  the  favorable  side  of  the  news 
are  imjircssive.  Seldes  was  expelled 
from  Russia  because  he  resisted  the  blue 
pencil. 

*  •  • 

IH.AX'K  not  the  space  to  retell  many 
of  the  scores  of  adventures  and  tribu¬ 
lations  of  the  corresiKindent  across  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  he  is  seen  in  the  book  jumping 
from  state  to  state,  always  battling  at 
cable  and  telegraph  stations,  turning  up 
wonderful  exclusives,  risking  his  neck  at 
every  turn,  fleeing  from  Syria  lK*cause 
he  had  championed  the  cause  of  Bennett 
J.  Doty,  the  .American  meml^er  of  the 
I.cgion  of  Honor  who  was  charged  with 
desertion ;  writing  his  observations  of  the 
horrors  of  F'rench  and  British  imperial¬ 
istic  rule  over  savage  or  pitiably 
weak  peoples  for  publication  in  America 
and  for  the  good  it  would  do.  The  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  book  deals  with  Mexico. 
Yes,  Seldes  was  offered  the  now  cele¬ 
brated  “forged  documents,”  but  he  didn’t 
buy  them  because  he  learned  they  were 
fakes.  He  says  most  Mexicans  are  just 
natural-born  grafters.  There  is  a  long- 
continued  conspiracy  to  cause  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  and  Mexicans 
expect  it  to  come  some  day,  though  the 
evil  moment  is  being  delayed  by  all  pos¬ 
sible  means.  Until  Ambassador  Morrow 
took  residence  at  Mexico  City  our  Em¬ 
bassy  was  peopled  by  gentlemen  who  in¬ 
dulged  deep  hatred  for  Mexico  and  did 
all  they  could  to  encourage  Latin  antip¬ 
athy  for  the  United  States  and  lead  on 
to  war.  With  exceptions  American  cor¬ 
respondents  there  played  the  game  as  the 
interventionists  would  have  it,  Americans 
own  more  than  half  the  value  of  Mexico, 
“powerful  newspapers  in  America  want 
war  with  an  annexation  or  occupation  of 
Mexico,”  Secretary  Kellogg  was  badly 
fooled  and  Seldes  told  him  so,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomacy  in  Mexico,  and  indeed 
elsewhere,  is  “cowardly,  hypocritical  and 
a  bootlicker.”  Seldes  tells  why,  in  great 
detail,  and  pronounces  .Ambassadors  poor 
censors  of  news. 


t'OLLOWING  are  a  few  illuminating 
quotations  from  the  book,  explaining 
in  part  the  author’s  reasons  for  writing 
this  drastic  criticism: 

“In  his  search  for  facts  the  newspaper 
man  on  foreign  service  contends  with 
more  censorship,  proi^ganda,  intimida¬ 
tion  and  frequently  terrorism  in  Conti¬ 
nental  Flurope  nowadays  than  in  that 
supposedly  dark  journalistic  age  which 
preceded  the  world  war.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  of 
all  the  liberties  which  were  outlawed  and 
debased  during  the  great  conflict  that  of 
the  press  seems  to  have  recovered  least.” 

“F'or  many  and  mighty  reasons  all  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  of  suppression  in 
many  countries  continue  to  function 
with  unrelenting  thoroughness.  They  are 
directed  against  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  and  England  because  these 
are  the  dominant  nations.  So  long  as 
Lombard  Street  r'uled  the  money  market 
the  Continent  sought  to  influence  British 
public  opinion ;  now  that  the  United 
States  has  increased  its  foreign  invest- 
ments_  to  $15,000,000,000,  European  chan¬ 
celleries  are  diverting  their  effort,  but 
they  are  also  increasing  it  because  they 
realize  how  much  depends  on  the  loans 
they  raise  and  the  moral  support  they 
obtain  from  their  creditors.”  (“Billions 
and  bunk.”) 

“For  20  years  I  have  heard  again  and 
again  the  layman’s  question :  Why  don’t 
the  papers  print  the  truth ;  why  don’t  the 
reporters  write  the  truth?  *  *  •  There 
are  many  reasons  behind  the  failure  of 
the  press  to  present  the  whole  tiAith  about 
Europe,”  and  he  enumerates  censorship, 
bond  issues  that  must  be  protected  by 
go^-will  and  favorable  impression,  po¬ 
litical  terrorism  (one  does  not  do  much 
free  writing  when  a  detective  dogs  one’s 
footsteps)  and  “finally  there  arc  so  few 
great  newspapers  in  America  and  Eng¬ 


land  brave  enough  to  disregard  the 
wishes  of  certain  foreign  ottico  and 
the  ‘business  at  any  price’  international 
bond  houses  and  the  steamship  and  tour¬ 
ist  organizations  which  spend  large  sums 
in  advertising,  that  when  the  truth  is 
published  it  reaches  so  small  a  public  thu 
it  is  ineffective  beside  the  half-truth 
which  the  majority  of  newspapers 
publish.” 

“Of  the  hundred  or  more  American 
journalists  abroad  whom  I  know  well, 
so  many  have  been  imprisoned,  so  many 
have  been  expelled  from  countries  and 
so  many  have  just  evaded  either  impris¬ 
onment  or  deportation  by  hf>ok  or  crook, 
usually  by  both,  that  it  is  only  fair  to 
emphasize  their  integrity  and  do  consid¬ 
erable  pointing  with  pride.  Newspapers 
as  a  rule  do  not  fuss  over  the  trouble 
of  their  representatives  because  editors 
believe  the  public  is  not  interested  in 
newspaper  men.  Yet  correspondents’ 
troubles  illustrate  better  than  anything 
else  I  know  the  vicious  situation  in  many 
places.  Almost  half  of  Europe  is  today 
governed  by  violence  and  terrorism. 
Proclaim  liberty  tomorrow  and  you 
would  have  revolution  in  20  countries. 
.Almost  half  of  Europe’s  population  does 
not  enjoy  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
days  before  the  so-called  war  of  libera¬ 
tion.” 

“If  America  were  allowed  by  its  edi¬ 
tors  to  know  the  whole  truth  about 
Mexico,  would  we  ever  engage  in  war¬ 
fare  there?  If  America  and  England— 
the  public  and  not  the  politicians— had 
known  the  facts  March,  1917,  could  they 
not  have  insured  a  Russian  democratic 
revolution  without  Bolshevism?  If 
America  knew  the  whole  truth  about 
Italy  today,  would  it  float  the  Italian 
bonds?  Likewise  the  Polish  bonds?  Or 
the  bonds  of  other  terroristic  countries? 
I  f  America  had  known  the  truth  about 
Queen  Marie,  would  not  the  royal  farce 
of  1927  have  been  different?  These  are 
the  questions  the  American  journalist 
abroad  is  asking  pertinently.” 

Truth,  the  whole  truth,  the  truth  to 
make  men  free.  He  is  a  battling  cham¬ 
pion,  this  globe-trotting  reporter  from 
Chicago. 

PLANNING  LAWSON  MEMORIAL 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  Eroct  $2,000,000 

Building  at  Tribute  to  Publisher 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Chicago  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
$2,000,000  building  in  memory  of  Victor 
F.  Lawson,  late  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  The  structure,  to  be 
known  as  the  Victor  F.  Lawson  Memo¬ 
rial  building,  will  be  erected  at  the 
northeast  comer  of  Chicago  avenue  and 
Dearborn  street.  Contracts  have  already 
been  signed  for  the  purchase  of  this 
site. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  an  eight¬ 
een-story  building,  with  rooms  for  from 
750  to  1,000  young  men.  It  will  be 
erected  with  funds  left  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  by  Mr.  Lawson. 

V.  Y.  DALLMAN  HONORED 

Awarded  Distinguished  Service  MedsI 

for  Promoting  City’s  Welfare 

V.  Y.  Dallman,  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Register,  has  been 
awarded  the  distinguished  service  medal 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Oub  of  his  city  in 
recognition  of  his  effort  in  doing  the  m^t 
to  promote  the  city’s  welfare  during  1928. 

Official  "-esentati'^n  will  be  made  when 
the  state  convention  of  Cosmopolitan 
clubs  is  held  in  the  city  in  the  spring. 
Several  weeks  ago  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  citizens  of  the  community  W 
submit  nominations  and  based  upon  the 
unanimity  of  opinion,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  selected  the  three  outstanding  on« 
which  in  turn  were  submitted  to  the  club. 

O.  K.  BOVARD  ON  VACATION 

O.  K.  Bovard,  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  I^uis  Post-Dispatch,  is  enjoying  a 
three  months’  tour  around  5south  Amer¬ 
ica.  During  his  absence  Dwight  Perrin 
is  directing  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Post-Dispatch. 
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higher  duty  asked  on 

PAPER  PRODUCTS 


COMBINES  BARABOO  DAIUES 


lUqueit  Made  for  Increased  Tariff 
OB  21  Item* — Newsprint  Le^y 
Held  Unfeasible  Because  of 
Small  U>  S.  Output 


Increases  in  tariff  duties  on  twcnty- 
ooc  items  of  paper  and  paper  manufac¬ 
tures  were  asked  by  many  witnesses  on 
behalf  of  domestic  producers  at  the  Feb. 

U  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  Washington. 

Uatthew  Woll,  speaking  for  organized 
labor,  asked  that  all  duties  on  paper  and 
idat^  products,  including  tx>oks,  be 
oade  “more  adequate,”  and  said  that 
Bibles  should  be  taken  off  the  free  list. 
Bequests  were  made  for  lower  duties  on 
'living  and  gaudy”  valentines  and  wall- 
paper. 

As  a  spokesman  for  nearly  all  groups 
of  paper  producers  and  converters,  D. 

C  Everest  of  Rothschild,  Wis.,  president 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
oation,  said  the  industry  represents  an 
avestment  of  about  a  billion  dollars, 
«ith  an  annual  production  of  about  the 
ame  value,  and  employs  135,000  workers. 
His  requests  for  higher  duties,  the 
fitness  said,  were  made  as  “conforming 
to  the  reported  belief  of  President-elect 
Hoover  that  changes  in  the  present  tariff 
itructure  be  confined  to  those  items  in 
I  which  there  have  been  economic  changes 
since  the  last  tariff  act  was  passed.” 

The  following  additions  to  present 
I  duties  were  asked : 

Uncoatrd  book  and  printing  paper,  5  per  cent 
I  id  nlorem. 

Uncoatrd  rag  printing  paper,  2^  cents  and 
'  per  cent. 

Pnlp  lioard  with  over  50  per  cent  of  new 
I  Bb.  n  half  cent. 

■inufacturers  of  pulp,  5  per  cent. 

Titiue,  stereotype,  copying  papers,  etc.,  2 
osti  a  pound  for  some  and  5  per  cent  for 
«hert. 

India  Bible  paper,  T  per  cent. 

Surfaced  coated  paper  not  otherwise  provided 
if.  1  cent,  with  3  cents  a  pound  and  10  per 
ant  added  to  duties  on  the  emlxnsed  kind. 

Uncoaled  paper  with  design  not  printed,  3yi 
lad  SVS  cents  a  pound,  with  a  like  increase  in 
fcci&c  and  18  per  cent  additions  to  the  ad 
nlorem  duties  on  the  printed  kind. 

Met',  coated  paper,  5  rents  and  18  per  cent. 
Uummed  paper,  including  Simplex  and  I>e- 
ukamania  paper  not  printed,  15  per  cent. 

Cloth  lined  and  reinforced  pai>er,  1  cent  and 
I  ^  cent. 

Vtfetable  parchment  paper,  1  cent  and  5  per 
M. 

Manufacturers,  5  cents  and  15  per  cent. 
Paprteries  and  box  stationery,  "about  IS  per 
Mt. 

Hanging  paper,  not  printed,  34  cent  and  5 
I  KT  cent. 

Clarification  of  the  law  was  urged  to 
I  prevent  paper  coming  in  at  lower  rates 
»  under  the  free  list  contrary  to  the 
atent  of  the  law.  h'or  fifty-one  items 
ao  change  in  rates  was  asked. 

“Why  shouldn't  newsprint  paper  be 
I  ®ier  a  duty  ?”  asked  Representative 
ijamer  of  Texas. 

■jlf  I  had  my  way  about  it,  it  would 
k,”  Mr.  Everest  responded,  and  in  reply 
>0  another  question  stated  that  they  did 
not  believe  they  could  “get  by  with  it.” 

“Isn’t  it  because  of  political  fear  of 
Msault  by  newspapers?”  asked  Represen- 
Wiye  (jarner,  who  added  that  it  was  a 
rorious  thing  that  newspapers  that  in¬ 
voke  the  theory  of  protection  are  not 
nlling  to  apply  it  to  their  own  industry.” 

Cater  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Everest 
^tiled  that  since  many  former  newsprint 
piMts  had  turned  to  other  production, 
*  doubted  “if  the  present  economic 
s^tion  ju.stified  a  duty  on  newsprint.” 
^  did  not  think  that,  with  a  duty, 
**>estic  production  would  meet  the 
country’s  needs. 


H.  K.  Paige  of  Daily  News  Buys 
Republic  and  Merges  Both  Papers 

H.  K.  Page,  publislier  of  the  Parahon 
(Wis.)  .Veus,  purchased  the  Baraboo 
Daily  Reptiblic  and  consolidated  both 
(lapers,  Feb.  18.  The  combined  paper 
will  lie  continued  as  the  Daily  Xcxes  and 
Republic  and  will  lie  published  from  the 
News  plant.  'Hie  price  was  not  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mr.  Page,  who  was  born  in  Baraboo, 
worked  for  several  years  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Madison  (W'is.)  I)cni- 


ocrat.  His  family  has  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  for  the  pa.st  century,  and 
he  represents  the  fourth  generation  in 
the  business. 

The  Daily  News  was  established  in 
1884  and  the  Republic  in  1885.  Both 
started  as  weeklies  and  Inith  became  dail¬ 
ies  in  18<>4.  Mr.  Page  liecaine  sole  owner 
of  the  Daily  News  when  he  purchased 
the  half-interest  of  his  deceased  jiartner, 
H.  E.  Cole. 

Harlan  Page,  Jr.,  is  editor  of  his 
father’s  paper  and  will  continue  in  that 
jKisition  on  the  combination  daily.  M.  C. 
Page,  another  .son,  will  join  the  jiajK-r 
as  advertising  manager. 


MISSOURI  MERGER 

The  Republican  and  the  Clipper,  both 
published  in  Bcth.any,  Mo.,  have  been 
consolidated  into  the  Republican-Clipper. 
l.ewis  Ellis,  now  secretary  to  Governor 
I  atlfield  of  Missouri,  was  editor  of  the 
t'lipiier.  Hen  G.  Crouch  is  editor  of  the 
new  pajier. 


NAMED  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

l.ewis  M.  Nachman,  formerly  of  the 
(Iflshcn  (Ind.)  Daily  Democrat,  and  the 
Induinapolis  Star,  has  been  appointed 
classified  m.mager  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. 


ZEHNER  CITY  EDITOR 

.]•  Alex.  Zehner  has  been  appointed 
1%  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele- 
1  S'sph.  Prior  to  joining  the  Sun-Tele- 
^Ph,  Mr.  Zehner  was  associate  city 
editor  of  the  old  Pittsburgh  Gasette- 
■  He  once  was  a  reporter  for  the 
•  n-Statc  News  Bureau,  and  for  a  time 
**3  also  on  the  old  PUtsburgh  Dispatch. 

ck^ette  posters  banned 

^•IJagc  authorities  of  Arlington,  O., 
j  a  decree,  Feb.  11,  banning  cigar- 
e™  advertising  posters  in  the  confines 
01  their  town. 


80  second 
minutes 


Time  is  valuable  for  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  it.  Joshua’s  miracle 
of  making  the  sun  stand  still  is  com¬ 
monplace  in  the  modern  C-H  equipped 
newspaper  pressroom  .  .  .  crowd¬ 
ing  eighty  seconds  work  into  every 
minute. 

Cutler-Hammer  Press  Control  and 
Drives  make  every  second  count  for 
more.  The  safety  to  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  the  protection  against  disor¬ 
ganizing  accidents  such  as  paper  breaks 


• 


Certainly  speed  .  .  .  most  valuable 
asset  of  the  newspaper  plant  ...  is 
worth  its  price  in  the  high  score  on 
scoops  secured  .  .  .  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  built . . .  the  circulation  added  and 
maintained  .  . .  and  the  profits  accruing 
from  the  advertiser’s 
judgment  of  your  paper. 

Start  making  time  more 
productive  by  writing  for 
the  C-H  booklet  Keep¬ 
ing  Pace  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Plant”, 


promote  "sure-footed”  speed. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 

1223  St.  Paul  Avenue  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Newspaper  Press  Control^ Press  Drives^ Dispatch  Conveyors 
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REVISIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  INFORMATION 


Additions  and  revisions  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  International  Year  Book  Sec¬ 
tion  of  EDrroR  &  Publisher  for  Jan.  26, 
1929,  arc  given  below.  The  personnel 


lines  immediately  below  were  supplied  by 
the  publishers  after  the  issue  had  gone 
to  press  and  should  be  inserted  by  past¬ 
ing  in  the  blank  spaces  left  in  the  book 


on  the  pages  indicated.  The  same  applies 
to  the  information  on  "Books,”  published 
below,  and  to  “Journalism  Schools,”  the 
matter  given  below  being  new  and  addi¬ 


tional  to  that  published.  Some  of  the 
other  information  is  for  the  correction 
of  erroneous  listings,*  or  revision  of 
previous  information,  as  indicated. 


ADDITIONS  TO  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION.  RATE  AND  PERSONNEL  DIRECTORY 


INSERT  OX  P.AGE  .=i2 

BANQOR.  . Commernml 

26.S30  (e)  . 05 

INSERT  OX  PAGE  70 

NEWARK  SUr-F.«ld« 

475,000  (e)  tS.IST 


....  (R)  (AP)  (t)  (107) 


J.  P.  Bm  Pub.  Co.  Hurry  F. 
Rom,  Pitu. . 


a-R)  (AP.SN)  (t)  (14)  Puul  Block 


,W.  E.  Bowmun  (me) 


/  Jumta  J.  Kennedy  . 
\  W.  J.  Wuthey  (ep) . 


(  Henry  J.  Auth . 

I  GUbM  Falk  (bmi. . 
( J.  J.  .AlUrdire  (cm) . 


I  John  F.  Bell  . 

\  .A.  H.  Vin  Duyn  (cl). 


INSERT  OX  PAGE  98 

SPARTANBURG  .  Herald 
34.920  (mi  I.S7I 

Journal 

(el  «.0M 

Uombined  dailv 

ime)  14.  aw  07 

Sunday  edition 

(Si  12343  .07 


(D)  (APi  (33) . Herald  Journal  Co 


(  C.  0.  Hearon  (m) _ Fannine  Heamn  (m) . . . 

.  P.  H.  FMe  (e) . G.  M.  K^  (e)  (ap) . . . 

\  E  W.  Wallin  (e)  (me)  W.  (Jarrinon  (m)  (np). . 


W.  W.  Holland . 

J.  M.  Blalock  (cmi . 


. .  W.  H.  Grant 


INSERT  ON  P.^GE  98 

HOT  SPRINGS  ...Star 


4.300  (e)  2.162  03 

INSERT  OX  PAGE  100 

CLEBURNE . Times-Hetiew 

19.230  (mi 


Ti^len-Re^•iew 
Tiital  Daily 

(roe)  04 

Sunday  editinn 

(.SI  . 04 


(I-R)  (AP)  '.Mer)  (t)  (J) 

025  (30) . Star  Pub.  Co . Leiand  D.  fine _ 


D.  Berk  . Franria  H.  Cane  (bm)  . 

Warren  Haaner  (ap.) . .  Mm.  V.  Harriaon  (cm.) . 


(  H.  H.  Penderunt 
'  Francis  H.  Case  (n) .  . 
[  J.  E.  Cane  (cl) . 


Lea  Steinbach 
Alei  V.  Jones 


(i) 


(I)  (.AP)  (J)  (155) .  Clebumr  Ncsmpaiiem,  Inc . J.  L.  Dean 


I  Ceieete  Boundn  G.  W.  Bowman  . Fiueene  Poole .  EM.  CooIhU 

\  H.  V.  KalJiff  (spl  . ,  E  .A.  Olaen  (cmi . George  Rowley  (n) . 


f.  , 


INSERT  OX  PAGE  102 

EL  PASO  .  Herald 

117,600  <e)  19. 126 

Timen 

(ml  13.616 

Total  Dailv 

(me)  32.144  12 

Sunday  editinn 
(S)  16.424 

Evg.  A  Sunday 

lea)  . 12 


(I)  'AP,rp,rs)  (t)  lE) 

(20) .  J.  lundnay  Nunn 


R  E.  I/rplry(n)  (E)  T.  E  Gordon  (m) . D.  D.  Roderick  . Val  lutwrenre. adv.  Dir  .Jolin  W.  Harm 

L  C.  Townaend  (nl(mlHarry  Cberry  (ap) . C.  B.  .McCauley  (cmi  Carl  Dunbar  (cl) . 


INSERT  OX  PAGE  102 

HARUNGEN . Star 

1,764  (e)  new  daily  .03 

Sunday  edition 
(S)  . 03 


Howard  Barrett  .  Howard  Barrett . 


Howard  Barrett _ Ogden  Horne  . . 

S.  G.  Copeland  ((crai. Martin  Mi(  (cl) 


.(Tiarlea  A.  Fryv 


)•  :  INSERT  ON  P.^GE  123 

>  TORONTO . „Globe 

621,000  "-(m)  160.136  20  13  (I-L)  (Can.  P.AP.NYT-LT, Globe  Ptg.  Co 

CT)  (Mer)  (E)  (61) 


H.  W.  Anderson  (me)  H.  V.  Feriunon  . W.  G.  JafIray . R.  E  .Stocks  .  .John  Chinn 

A  D.  Clarke  (news)  .M.  J.  Rodden  (ap) . H.  G.  Kimber  (cm) . J.  E  Wright  (cl) . 


,  !• 

a 
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The  following  changes  arc  to  be  made 
on  |>crsonnel  listings  as  indicated: 

PA(iE  24. 

OROVILLE  MERCURY  REGISTER 
-  -change  circulation  figures  to  bold-face, 
indicating  A.  B.  C.  membership. 

PAGE  28. 

H.^RTFORI)  TIMES  -  change  name 
of  advertising  manager  from  F.  C. 
Johnston  to  Francis  S.  Murphy. 

NEW  HAVEN  TIMES-UXIOX— 
insert  circulation  figures  in  l)old-facc. 
17,183,  indicating  publishers'  statement  to 
A.  B.  C.  for  six  months  ending  Sept.  .K), 
1928, 

PAGE  33. 

CGRDEI.E  DlSPATCH-suhstitutc 
name  of  (  harles  E.  Brown  as  editor. 
PAGE  33. 

VALDOSTA  TIMES^lelete  pub¬ 
lished  personnel  and  substitute  names  of 
C.  C.  Brantlev  as  editor  anrl  E.  L.  Tur¬ 
ner  as  publisher. 

PAGS  46. 

(ISKAl.OOSA  HERALD  —  change 
rirci'lation  figures  to  .S,37.^. 

PAGE  89. 

A  STO IG  A  A  STO  RIAN  —  chanp  c 

.Sunday  circulation  figures  to  2..342. 
PAGE  90. 

PENDLETON  EAST  OREGONIAN 
— change  circulation  figures  to  bold¬ 
face  3,308,  indicating  A.  B.  C.  member¬ 
ship. 

PAGE  94. 

NORRISTOWN  REGISTER— sub¬ 
stitute  name  of  Robert  D.  Gates  as 
classified  advertising  manager. 

PAGE  163. 

DETROIT  TIMES-^ily  average 
should  be  noted  as  covering  period  from 


Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  and  exclud¬ 
ing  Saturday  circulation. 

PAGE  184. 

Change  name  of  Madison  Capital 
News  to  Madison  Capital-Times. 

PAGE  184. 

Change  name  of  Monroe  Evening 
News  to  Monrfie  F>ening  Times. 

PAGE  182 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  — change 
dailv  total  net  paid  circulation  from  55,438 
to  85.4.18, 

PAGE  265 

Change  name  of  Music  Critic  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  from  George  Leighton 
to  \\ .  S.  (ioldenburg. 

PAGE  222. 

Under  sub-hcadin"  of  Books  on  Coun¬ 
try  Jouriliilism,  insert  name  of  C.  h*. 
Rogers  as  co-author  with  Nelson  An¬ 
trim  Crawford  of  “Agricultural  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  publ  shed  bv  Knopf. 

INSERT  ON  PAGE  252. 

Miitouri,  Umvertity  of,  r6»liimbla.  Mo.  School 
of  JoiiMi  iMhiii.  KHciiity:  Walter  WUliaiiia.  IX. 
Ie:  liertii.-inn  IW>tijNnilii  AlniMtetlt,  It.  I..,  Th.  I>  ; 
John  Ankfiiey,  A.  It.;  Jay  Wm.  lindKon. 

It.,  M  ,  iMi.  lE :  Trank  Murtlu,  A.  It.: 
Jji.neM  lifirvey  Koir<>n<.  Th.  lE:  F'raiik  KIctehor 
Sto|»l>pna.  Til.  I>. ;  Arthur  II.  It.  Fnir<'biM.  Th.  P.; 
Jacob  Wanihaw,  Tli.  lE;  ltolH»rt  Stanley  Mann. 
It  J..  M.S.;  IhinabI  J.  Jon^^a.  It.  J.,  A.  M.;  Km- 
ery  Kenninly  JtiliDMon.  H.  J.;  Tlioniaa  (’erll  M^»re- 
|664  k.  It.  J.,  A.  M.;  Titgciie  Webat^T  Shar|E  H.  J** 
A  M.:  Helen  JiHM'idilne  Scott.  A.  It..  It.  J.; 
TlHMiiita  l4*alle  Vatea,  It.  J.;  Wni.  Henry  Lath* 
r(»|t.  Kurtillnient :  4n7.  Tublleatlo  la:  The  Coluon* 
bla  Mlaaoiirlan,  Tlie  Miaa<6urian  Magaiine 
tweekly),  Ttie  Tolunibla  Herald  Stateaman.  Or> 
ganiaatlona:  Kapfm  Tau  Alpha,  Sigma  IVltg 
Thi,  Tlieta  Sigma  ThI.  Alpha  Telia  Sigma,  (tarn- 
nia  Alpha  C*bi.  Awarda:  John  W.  Jewell  acbolar- 
ahipa.  Rugene  Field  a<*liolarahlp.  Jay  L.  Torrey 
a<‘hoUrahlpa.  Joumallam  Alumni  acholarablpt 
two  prlsea  by  the  Chloa  Weekly  Review;  prlae 
by  A.  <*.  Bayleaa.  Co  educatloDal. 


INSERT  ON  PAGE  218. 


Name  Address  Editor  Man.ii(er 

Authenticated  New*  Servke . P  O.  Bo*  602.  Ocean  Vance  Chandler . Warren  Eccle. 

Park,  Cal . Easton  We*t 

Junior  Newspaper* . 40Q  Edeecombe  ave.. 

New  York  City.  .  .  M.  L.  Anspacher.  . . .  M.  L.  Anspactirr 


INSERT  ON  PAGE  200. 


Address 


Space  buyers 


GREEN  ADV.  AGENCY. 
CHARLES  C.,  a-r . 


GUENTHER  -  RUSSELL 
INC.,  RUDOLPH,  a-r.  . 


INC., 

. 4SO  4fh  ave . New  York  City  .  . . .  .G.  H.  Schiesaer 

1701  Walnut  st . Philadelphia,  Pa . 


L  A  W  .1,41  Cedar  St . New  York  City*.  .  . . 

. 120  S.  La  Salle  St.ChicaKO.  Ill . 

Hunter  Dulin  Bldg.San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

1116  Packard  Bldg. Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Minot  Bldg . Boston,  Mas.* . 


■d  C.  Alirt. 
E.  Bauman. 
N.  Browne. 

Butterworth' 

ictor  J.  Cf. 

R  u  isell 
iger,  Ent- 
(  orrigan.  F. 
Criiikihank, 

B.  Cnili. 

7.  Doremna 

C.  Dnlfr. 
rd  S.  H*^ 

H.  St.  Jot™ 

V,  M.  Jonea 
Kahn.  Rob^ 
lly*,  (ieorg*  O' 
.  H  M  U- 

I.  Ethel  C 
le.  H.  M*> 
neph  Martf' 
Mayglothlifll' 

11  T.  Ken^ 
Riisael.  ^ 
Wm.  J- 
,y.  .Ubeit 
•,  New  Yoek; 
J  Alite- 

W.  J. 
(:hicar: 

e  Davnw^- 
t  F.  Reecp- 

lelphia: 
Betchel.  Saa 
{.too- 
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bent  assails,  stern 
defends,  newspapers 

rUlaJelpili*  PuUithar  Sajra  Praaa 
D«aa  Not  “Exploit  Crime  and  Sex** 
After  Club  _  Speech — *‘Pure 
Newt**  Act  Sufceated 

After  Silas  Beiit,  reporter  anil  lec¬ 
turer,  had  told  members  and  guests  of 
tbe  staid  Philadelphia  Contemporary 
dob  Tuesday  night  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  guaranteed  newspapers  under 
tbe  federal  Constitution  “should  be 
rthdrawn”  because  the  newspapers  to- 
Ay  handle  news  of  international  import 
“with  such  levity  and  carelessness”  and 
fxploit  sex  and  crime  news  "so  outrage- 
csly.”  J.  David  Stem,  publisher  of  the 
fMadeiphia  Record,  who  was  in  the 
udicnce,  jumped  to  his  feet  in  defense 
d  newspaper  publishers. 

"I  resent  the  aspersion  by  the  speaker 
t  his  statement  that  crime  and  sex  news 
Jit  printed  in  newspapers  because  pub¬ 
lishers  are  un.scrupulous,’*  said  Mr.  Stern. 
1  will  agree  to  a  censorship  that  would 
yitvent  the  publication  of  such  news  in 
*«spapers  if  such  incidents  also  are 
(■iminated  from  the  world's  great  litera- 
are.  from  Shakespeare's  plays  and 
yoems,  the  Iliad  and  all  the  world's 
peat  classics.  These  volumes  are  filled 
lith  tales  of  horror  and  murder  and  sex 
.Times  of  every  description. 

“But,”  continued  Mr.  Stern,  “the  puh- 
lic,  especially  the  intellectual  part  of  it. 
of  which  Mr.  Bent  has  been  speaking. 
US  been  eternally  interested  in  these 
phases  of  life  and  the  great  literary 
works  have  remained  largely  unmolested. 
Various  journalistic  versions  of  these 
ame  phases  of  life  are  publi.shed  in 
newspapers  as  legitimate  daily  news  of 
interest  to  the  public — not  from  an  un- 
>cnjpulous  desire  to  increase  or  sustain 
circulation,  hut  to  satisfy  a  genuine 
mraan  curiosity  in  these  matters, 
shared  by  low  and  high  alike. 

“Publishers  as  a  class  in  this  country,'* 
i*  co.cluded,  “arc  like  every  other  sub¬ 
stantial  group  of  citizens,  largely  well- 
atentioned  and  steadily  making  efforts 
to  render  higher  service  to  the  public. 
»st  as  most  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
(dier  professional  classes.’* 

Mr.  Rent  declared  that  whatever  seri¬ 
ous,  sound  and  legitimate  news  of  inter- 
tst  to  the  intelligent  classes  is  printed 
a  newspapers,  is  handled  “with  manifest 
arelessness  and  ignorance  and  unscrupul- 
^wness.”  He  cited  the  handling  of  news 
"ithe  .Anglo-French  naval  agreement  re- 
tmtly  by  \ew  York  newspapers  to  sub- 
'tantiate  this  contention. 

He  said  one  of  the  Xew  York  dailies 
trmtfd  a  rank  forgery  in  connection  with 
the  agreement  and  that  another,  part  of  a 
ffeat  chain  of  newspapers,  printed  an 
wocent.  secret  diplomatic  document,  ob- 
bmed  by  bribing  minor  French  officials, 
■der  sensational  headlines  that  distorted 
orerything  possible  in  the  letter  to  pro- 
wilce  enmitv  between  this  country,  Kng- 
■md  and  France. 

A  sort  of  "pure  news  act  ”  similar  to 
w  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  was  ad- 
'^teil  hv  Charles  Z.  Tryon.  a  sporting 
dealer.  This  “pure  news  act."  he 
wlared.  would  be  aided  in  its  applica- 
to  prevent  the  press  from  “exploit- 
">*  impure  items  on  sex  and  crime"  bv 
^anizntions  similar  to  those  national 
^ies  which  now  check  up  on,  and  re- 
W  if  necessary,  manufacturers  or 
Prodtirers  who  do  not  offer  products  up 
standard  reipiirements  for  public  con- 
'wnption 


CONSIDERING  NEWSPAPER  BILL 

Canadian  Measure  Calls  for  Semi- 
Annual  Ownership  Statement* 

Second  reading  was  given  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa 
last  week  end,  to  a  hill  amending  the 
Post  Office  Act  in  respect  to  newspaper 
ownership.  The  measure  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  committee,  where  an  amendment 
moved  by  Hon.  P.  J.  Veniot,  Postmaster- 
General,  was  incorporated. 

Following  this  the  bill  was  reporteil 
from  committee  and  now  stands  for  third 
reading. 

The  measure  provides  that  a  sworn 
statement  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 


editors,  owners  and  stockholders,  etc., 
should  be  made  semi-annually,  on  April  1 
and  Oct.  1  of  each  year,  to  the  Post 
Office  department.  Under  the  bill  the 
names  of  small  stcKkholders  may  be 
omitted.  Failure  to  comply  with  this 
provision  would  incur  a  penalty  of  denial 
of  admission  of  the  newspaper  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  mails. 

A  further  clause  provides  that  t»id 
editorials  must  be  marked  “advertise¬ 
ment,**  and  any  offense  against  this  pro¬ 
vision  will  incur  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$.V)  and  not  more  than  $500. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Veniot 
was  accepted  by  T.  L.  Church  (Cons., 
Toronto  N'orthwest).  It  provides  that 
in  the  case  of  religious,  fraternal,  tem¬ 


perance,  scientific  or  other  similar  publi¬ 
cations,  a  semi-annual  sworn  statement 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  editors, 
managers,  sttx'kholders,  etc.,  shall  not  be 
necessarv. 


MAINE  PAPER  100  YEARS  OLD 

The  Belfast  (Me.)  Republican  Jmtmal 
recently  issued  its  centenary  edition. 
The  Journal  was  started  Feb.  6,  182<>,  by- 
two  young  printers,  Robert  White.  Jr., 
and  Cyrus  Rowe,  not  yet  of  age,  the 
paper  being  descended  from  the  Hancock 
Gazette,  first  issued  July  6,  1820,  for 
which  the  two  youths  paid  $13.58,  half  in 
cash  and  half  in  notes. 


&L\I  /MR.rypf 

metal 


TO  SURVEY  “LIVE**  TOWNS 

Ibiring  192Q  the  Minnrs<->ta  Kditorial 
‘»*ociaiinn  will  begin  a  systematic  sur- 
'fy  of  “live,'*  Minnesota  towns  with  a 
^  making  thorn  better  trading  rom- 
'!'®ities.  Improved  methods  of  adver- 
W, 

more  modern  stores  and  making 
towns  more  attractive  for  the  coun- 
shopper  are  necessary,  association 
declare,  adding  that  “the  cen- 
"  *>f  this  effort  should  be  the  local 
•**-spaper.’’ 


I 


f 


By  providing  an  effuienl  killout,  the 
Monomrlt  System  does  away  with  the 
scattering  of  metal  on  the  jloor  reduces 
the  labor  of  shoveling  and  sweeping,  and 
furnishes  adequate  storage  for  the  ent>re 
I  dead  metal  supply. 


W77/ 


tMn  \ 


HE  S  LOST 
HIS  VITAL 
ELEMENTS 


View  of  the  Pawtucket  Times,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  (Com¬ 
posing  Room  with  19  .Monumclt  Equipped  Linotypes. 


By  eliminating;  the  ineta!  fiirntre — 
and  oar  ineiting  of  no  :,•>  toe  Monoinr  I 
siiirs  time,  labor,  ticl  tr  iillc,  an  I  metal 
losses. 


ru  CLINICAL  CHART 

I  ‘fUeCdU'tffn*^ 

liossofVihil 

Eleitaeitts 


in  your  type  metal  means  trouble  from 
line  casting  machine  to  printiii)^  press. 
Some  of  these  familiar  troubles  diagnose 
as  hollow  slujTS,  low  lines,  jammed 
ejector  blades,  stjuirts,  fouled  throat, 
stuck  plunders,  and  so  on  down  the 
lon^  list.  The  Monomelt  System  with 
its  perfected  thermostatic  temperature 
control  prevents  over-heating  or  under- 
heating  of  type  metaland  insures  clean 
metal  at  a  h.xed  level  in  the  machine  pot 
at  all  times.  Your  metal  troubles  cease. 

H'in<lre»U  of  nrwAfMj»er'  larrc  .ir  J  Amill.  twtr  rorTitHMil<»r5, 

I  raite  -  .  nd  r)ul»h.’*h<  rA  in  I*  S.  (\in.id.i  an<l  forei,:n  co  in- 
t  liavr  rlimindtc  i  the  met  il  fiirnati*.  aj  ‘c-Jed  up  prfMlur- 
tion  .md  '‘top  K"!  coiiijNMiru  r<N»m  i(*ak'  hv  in^tallint;  the 
.M(M»omrit  S>'‘t ’m.  which  |»ays  for  it«elf  in  Icah  tlian  one  ye.ir. 

or  imam  fttr  /.iriot ittfertypt*,  i.imtgruph. 


t.adlaum  Utrnd  aitil  v/o*. 


The  MONOMELT  Co. 

1621  Polk  Street  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


**Why  melt  metal  twice  to  use  it  once?'* 
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LABOR  AND  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Article  XLIV  of  a  Series — How  the  *‘Cost  of  Living”  Plan 
Has  Worked  Out 


By  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 
Secretary  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 

(Copyright  1929  by  Editos  &  Publishes; 


IN  my  last  article  I  commented  on  the 


fact  that  notwithstanding  the  steady 
decline  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1920 
the  Detroit  publishers  and  the  Detrmt 
Typographical  Union  recently  entered 
into  a  contract,  the  wage  scale  of  which 
is  to  be  based  upon  variations  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  Detroit.  1  pointed  out  that 
while  this  method  of  scale  fixing  has 
long  been  in  operation  in  a  number  of 
cities  in  the  northwest  it  is  a  rather  new 
thing  in  this  section  of  the  country,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  unions  have  generally  fought 
shy  of  basing  wage  scales  on  changes  in 
the  cost  of  living  ever  since  the  peak  was 
reached  in  June  1920.  It  may,  therefore, 
l;e  of  interest  to  see  how  the  plan  has 
worked  out  in  Portland,  Ore.,  where  it 
has  been  in  continuous  use  since  1924. 

_  P'or  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
‘-ituation  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
<-xact  provisions  of  the  several  contracts 
in  question.  The  Portland  contract, 
effective  June  10,  1924,  to  April  30,  1929, 
has  the  ftJlowing  stipulations : 

“Section  1.  *  *  ♦  Scale  of  prices  apply¬ 
ing  to  ad-men,  operators,  floor-men, 
machinists,  proof-readers  and  all  mem- 
l»ers  employed  in  composing  room,  other 
than  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be:  For 
day  work,  |8  per  day;  for  night  work 
^.50  per  night.  This  scale  is  based  on 
living  cost  index  number  of  1.553  (as 
shown  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
I^l»r)  for  March,  1924,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  adjustment  on  May  1st  of  each 
year  during  the  life  of  this  contract  on 
the  following  basis:  Should  the  index 
number  (  as  shown  by  the  Labor  Bureau) 
for  March  of  any  year  show  a  30-point 
•drop,  or  a  living  cost  figure  of  1253  or 
less,  the  scale  for  the  following  year, 
lieginning  May  1st,  shall  be:  For  day 
work,  $7.7.5;  for  night  work,  $8.25. 
Should  the  index  figure  show  a  15-point 
increase  for  March  of  any  year  during 
the  life  of  this  contract,  or  a  figure  of 
1.703,  the  scale  for  the  following  year, 
lieginning  May  1st,  .shall  be  $8.25  for  day 
work,  $8.75  for  night  work.  If  the  index 
figure  for  March  of  any  year  shows  an 
increase  of  30  points,  or  a  figure  of  1.8.53, 
the  scale  for  the  following  year,  begin¬ 
ning  May  1st,  shall  be:  $8..=^  for  day 
work;  $9.00  for  night  work.  Provided, 
that  this  system  shall  not  operate  to  in¬ 
crease  wages  a^ve  $8  .50  for  day  work 
and  $9.00  for  night  work,  or  to  decrease 
wages  below  $7.75  for  <lay  work  and 
$8.25  for  night  work,  during  the  life  of 
this  contract.” 


In  other  words,  for  a  drop  of  30  points 
in  the  cf*st  of  living  there  would  be  a 
decrease  of  25  cents  a  day,  while  for  an 
increase  of  15  points  there  would  be 
a  correspoixling  increase  of  25  cents  a 
day,  for  both  night  and  day  work,  and 
for  an  increase  of  30  points  the  scale 
would  go  up  50  cents,  day  or  night.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  the  scale  would  not  advance  more 
than  a  total  of  50  cents  a  day  or  night 
or  decrease  more  than  a  total  of  25 
cents  a  day  or  night. 

The  Spokane,  Wash.,  Tyjiographical 
Union  has  recently  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  provides  for  an  increase  of 
25  cents  a  day  if  the  cost  of  living  goes 
alwve  180  (the  index  numlier  for  that 
city)  and  an  additional  25  cents  for  each 
15  points  alxjve  180,  using  the  rejKirt  in 
the  Deccmlx*r  I..abor  Review  each  year. 

The  Detroit  agreement  provides  as 
follows : 

“Section  7.  *  *  The  minimum  rate 
for  day  work  for  the  first  year  shall  lie 
$1.30  per  hour. 

“.Section  8.“  *  ♦  The  minimum  rate 
for  night  work  for  tlie  first  year  shall 
lx*  $1.38  per  hour. 

“Section  10.  During  the  second  and 
third  years  of  this  contract  the  scale  of 
wages  stated  herein  shall  be  adjusted 
annually  by  the  following  methrid : 

“(  \  '  The  basic  hourly  day  scale 
above  shall  lx  used  in  all  calculations 
and  any  change  made  in  that  scale  shall 
he  applied  in  the  same  sum  to  other 
scales  named  in  the  contract  to  the  end 
that  existing  diflFereiitials  in  dollars  and 
cents  lx  maintained. 

“(R)  For  the  purposes  of  this  plan  the 
hourly  day  .scale  of  one  dollar  thirty 
cents  ($l..l0)  agreed  upon  as  of  January 
1,  1929,  and  the  Detroit  cost  of  living 
index  number  for  June,  1928.  to  wit ; 
176.4,  shall  be  the  basic  figures  for  ad¬ 
justments  for  19.30  and  1931. 

“(C)  The  June,  1929,  cost  of  living 
index  numlxr  for  Detroit  as  determineil 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  I.abor  Statistics 
shall  lx  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
iMsic  hourly  day  scale  for  determining 
.annual  wage  adjustments  by  the  methinl 
hereinafter  set  forth.  The  wage  thus 
determined  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  19.30.  The  same  prixess  as 
herein  set  forth  shall  he  applied  in  de¬ 
termining  the  scale  of  wages  for  the 
year  1931. 

“(D)  Wage  adjustment  shall  be  made 
in  units  of  one  cent  (Ic)  per  hour, 
t. Should  the  calculation  indicate  an  in¬ 


crease  of  one-half  cent  (yic)  or  more  it 
shall  count  as  one  cent.  Should  it  show 
less  than  one-half  cent  no  change  shall 
be  made.) 

“(E)  Assuming  for  illustration  that 
the  Detroit  cost  of  living  index  number 
for  1929  shows  an  increase  of  three 
points ;  the  basic  scale  effective  on 
January  1,  1930,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  following  method: 

176.4  :  179.4  :  :  $1..30  :  x 

X  =  179.4  X  $1.30  =  132.2 


176.4 

“The  increase  would  be  two  cents  (2c) 
ixr  hour. 

“(F)  It  is  agreed  that  if  during  the 
life  of  this  contract  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  changes  its  method  of  con¬ 
structing  its  cost  of  living  index  number 
from  the  method  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  past  three  years  then  this  plan  of 
annually  adjusting  wages  continues  in 
effect  only  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  hereto.  If  said  plan  should  for 
the  above  reason  be  nullified  the  parties 
hereto  agree  that  wages  only  may  be 
opened  for  adjustment  by  conciliation  or 
arbitration  as  of  any  January  1st,  during 
the  life  of  this  contract. 

“(G)  It  is  understood  that  should  the 
cost  of  living  go  below  the  index  figure 
agreed  upon  there  shall  be  no  reduction 
in  the  wages  then  in  effect.” 

It  will  lx  noted  that  while  provision  is 
made  in  the  Portland,  Ore.,  contract  for 
a  limited  reduction  in  the  scale  if  the  cost 
of  living  drops  below  the  accepted  index 
number,  the  Detroit  plan  does  not  give 
the  publishers  any  privilege  of  that  sort. 
It  merely  establishes  a  plan  by  which  the 
wage  scale  may  remain  unchanged  or  go 
up,  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged 
plan.  The  disadvantage  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  no  matter  how  much  busi¬ 
ness  cfmditions  may  change  for  the  worse 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  get  a  reduction.  Advertising 
might  fall  off  50%,  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  might  double,  but  the  wage  scale 
would  not  come  down. 

A  study  of  how  the  Portland  plan  has 
worked  out  may  prove  interesting.  The 
table  herewith  shows  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  that  city  from  June  1920  to 
December  1928.  Under  the  contract  of 
1924  a  reduction  in  the  index  figure 
below  125.3  or  an  increase  above  170.3 
w’ould  call  for  an  adjustment,  but  in  the 
entire  pericxi  no  such  changes  have  oc¬ 
curred.  Yet  in  1922  when  the  index 
figure  dropped  from  200.4  of  June  1920 
to  1.52.1  of  June  1922  there  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  printers’  scale  of  4.3c  an  hour 
on  the  day  side  and  4.5c  an  hour  on  the 
night  side.  But  the  next  year  it  went 
back  to  the  previous  figure  and  has  prac¬ 
tically  remained  at  that  ever  since. 
Though  the  index  numlxr  of  the  cost  of 
living  for  Portland  dropped  from  200.4 
in  June  1920  to  1.50.5  in  June  1928,  a 
decline  of  approximately  25%  wages  of 
the  printers  (luring  that  period  went  up 
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Portland,  Oregon, 

Wage  Plan  Showing  Changes  in 

Wage  Scales 

•  /• 

Cost  of 
li\nng  in 
Portland, 

Printers 

Sterootvners 

Pressmen 

Photo  Engravers 

Mailers 

Ore. — 

Rate  pi.T  hour 

Hate  {x 

r  hour 

Rate  per  hour 

Rate  p<T  hour 

Rate  per 

hour 

r  .. 

*"l9ir* 

Day 

Night 

Dav 

Night 

Dav 

Night 

Day 

•Night 

Day 

.Night 

June  1920 . 

100  4 

.978 

1  10 

.812 

.812 

.781 

.f44 

.909 

.900 

.75 

.80 

i)  * 

JYoc.  1920 . 

_  80.3 

.978 

1.10 

937 

937 

.875 

.967 

OO*) 

OtMl 

o 

SO 

May  1921 . 

62  2 

1 .043 

1  1.33 

•  937 

9.37 

.875 

.967 

1  04 

111 

•.75 

.80 

. , 

Doc.  1921 . 

58.3 

1  04.3 

1  1.3,3 

.9.37 

.9.37 

.875 

.967 

1 .04 

111 

.75 

.,80 

i'  . 

June  1922  . 

52.1 

1 .00 

1  088 

.9,37 

9,37 

.875 

.967 

1 .04 

1  11 

.75 

.80 

Dec.  1922 . 

.56  1 

1  00 

1  088 

9.37 

937 

.875 

.967 

1  04 

1  11 

. 

.80 

June  1923  .  .  .  . 
Doc.  1923 . 

.54.6 

•1  04.3 

1  1.3.3 

*  937 

1  OO 

875 

.967 

tl  04 

111 

.  /  -■> 

.80 

r  • 

57.8 

1  043 

1  1.3.3 

9.37 

1  00 

•  9.37 

1  (Ml 

1  04 

1  11 

.75 

.80 

June  1924 . 

_  52  8 

1 .043 

1.1. 3.3 

937 

1  00 

.9.37 

1 .00 

tl  04 

1  11 

.75 

.80 

Dec.  1924 . 

.55.8 

1  04.3 

1  1.33 

.9.37 

1  (Ml 

.937 

1 .00 

1  04 

1.11 

.75 

.80 

June  1925 . 

55.8 

1  04.3 

1  1.3.3 

.937 

1  (M) 

.937 

1  .0.33 

1.17 

1  2.3 

.875 

.9.33 

Dec.  1925 . 

_  .56  9 

1  043 

1  1.33 

9.37 

1  (Ml 

.937 

1.0.33 

1  17 

1  23 

.875 

9.3.3 

'  June  1926 . 

_  .54.6 

1  043 

1  1.3.3 

9.37 

1 .00 

•9.37 

1.0.33 

1.17 

1  2.3 

.875 

.9.33 

Dcx.  1926 . 

55  1 

1  043 

1  1.33 

937 

1 .00 

9.37 

1 .0.3.3 

1.17 

1  2.3 

.875 

.933 

June  1927 . 

Dec.  1927 . 

.53.7 

1  043 

1  1.3.3 

9.37 

1  00 

.9.37 

1  0.3.3 

1.25 

1 .318 

.875 

.9.33 

*  •  . 

_  52.8 

1  04.3 

1  133 

.9.37 

1  00 

.937 

1  03.3 

1.25 

1  .318 

.875 

9.33 

June  1928 . 

_  .50.5 

1.043 

1  1.33 

9,37 

1  00 

.937 

1  0.3.3 

1.25 

1.318 

.875 

,9.33 

Dec.  1928 . 

52  4 

1.043 

1  1.33 

1 .00 

1.067 

,9.37 

1  0.3.3 

1.25 

1.318 

.875 

9.3.3 

• 

C'hange  1920  to 

1928  -48 

-I-S.065 

-fS  03.3 

-fS.188 

-f$.2.5.5 

-hS  1.56 

-I-S..389 

-I-S..341 

-|-.409$ 

-|-$  125  -i-$  1.3.3 

from  .978  an  hour  to  1.043  on  the  dat 
side,  an  increase  of  66%,  and  froo 
$1.10  an  hour  to  $1,133  an  hour  on  tht 
night  side,  an  increase  of  3%.  It  would 
look,  therefore,  as  if  the  printers  had 
safeguarded  themselves  successfully 
against  the  very  heavy  decline  in  the  cog 
of  living  between  the  peak  of  and 
the  current  figures  and,  to  that  extent  at 
least,  the  contract  is  most  favorable  to 
the  employes. 

Evidently  the  photo  engraver  safe 
were  not  based  on  any  such  provision, 
because  they  went  up  from  about  91 
cents  an  hour  in  June  1220  to  $125  m 
June  1928  on  the  day  side,  an  incrase  oi 
over  37%  and  from  91  cents  an  hour  to 
$1,318  on  the  night  side,  an  increase 
of  44%. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  living  there  were  quite  a  number  i 
arbitrations  in  the  period  under  consklera- 
tion — for  the  printers  in  1923,  the  sterto- 
typers  in  1921  and  1923,  the  pressmen  in 
1923  and  1926,  and  the  mailers  in  1921. 
Nor  was  the  reduction  in  the  printers’ 
scale  in  1922  already  referred  to  secured 
without  considerable  opposition  and  quite 
a  little  bitterness  of  spirit. 

On  the  whole,  though,  the  scheme  has 
worked  out  fairly  well  for  both  sides  and 
has  established  a  stability  of  scale  that 
has  had  its  compensating  advantages. 
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CITY  OFFICIALS  SUING 
WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Philip  Iriah,  of  PorUmouth  Citisca. 
Charged  with  Libel,  Claima  Politi¬ 
cal  Ring  la  Seeking  to  Aholith 
Hia  Paper 


*  Arbitrations. 


t  Bonuses  not  included  above. 


Philip  Irish,  editor  of  the  Portsnwuth 
(N.  H.)  Citizen,  a  four-page  weekly,  is 
at  liberty  under  bail  of_  $10,000  on  two 
charges  of  libel,  awaiting  trial  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Rockingham  Counts 
Influential  business  men  and  walthy 
citizens  are  backing  Irish,  a  cripple,  who 
claims  that  he  has  been  temporarily  put 
out  of  business  by  a  political  ring  operaf 
ing  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth  because  oi 
the  exposes  in  his  newspaper. 

The  paper  was  first  printed  in  York 
Village,  Me.,  by  the  York  Press  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  suddenly  dropped  the  prt^i 
tion.  The  Rcxkingham  Printing  Ctm- 
pany  of  Rockingham,  N.  H.,  next  tried 
the  job  on  a  signed  contract  but  C.  F 
.^dams,  manager,  wrote  Mr.  Irish  that  to 
print  the  paper  longer  would  mean  loss 
of  Portsmouth  advertising  and  alw 
“pressure  from  the  banks.”  Henry  K. 
Dow  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  then  tried  it 
until  he  was  arested  as  a  co-defendant. 

Numerous  advertisers  dropped  out  of 
the  Citizen’s  columns  but  the  advertisers 
themselves  told  Irish  that  while  they 
could  not  advertise  with  him  they  would 
gladly  donate  each  week  the  sum  they 
were  paying  for  advertising. 

Irish  in  his  columns  wag^  an  attack 
against  Portsmouth  city  officials,  the  pu^ 
lie  officials  of  Kittery,  Me.,  Mayor  F 
W.  Hartford  of  Portsmouth,  owner  of 
the  Portsiiioiith  Herald,  Assessor  John 
Yarwood  and  George  R.  OsgCKxl,  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  works. 

Dow,  Irish  and  Thomas  E.  Flynn,  also 
of  Portsmouth,  are  under  arrest  on 
charges  of  libel,  civil,  preferred  againsi 
them  by  Yardw(xxl,  and  this  month,  !)^^ 
and  Irish  were  again  arrested  on  simila: 
charges,  Osgocxl  being  the  coinplainanj 
this  time.  Irish  expects  to  be  arrestw 
again  at  intervals  and  believes  that  tw 
papers  have  been  prepared  for  m(Wfhs 

Editor  Irish  admits  that  the  CitirW 
was  backed  by  Mr.  Flynn  who 
grievance  against  the  city  council  over  the 
establishment  of  a  gasoline  filling  s^- 
tion  at  the  approach  of  the  new  MOToriaJ 
bridge  Ixtween  Portsmouth  and_  KitW- 
Flynn  already  has  instituted  a  suit  agains! 
the  city.  . . 

Judge  Ernest  L.  Guptill  of  the  Miw'®' 
pal  court  is  representing  Osgood  and  Yar- 
wcxxl  in  their  fight  against  the  edrtw 
assisted  by  Judge  Arthur  E.  Sewall  of* 
Maine  court.  The  associate  of  ^ 
former  is  City  Solicitor  Ralph  G. 
Carthy  and  of  the  latter,  Jerenna 
Waldron,  state’s  attorney. 
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UR  OVN  VOQljD 

‘  or  LEtTtR5 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


(Iocs  the  cub  Ijccomc  a  full- 
Hedged  reporter?  “Never.”  would 


seem  to  be  the  conclusion  after  reading 
“Cuh”  (The  I>evin- Adair  Company)  by 
Chalmers  I.owcll  I’ancoast.  At  least, 
that  cub  never  did.  A  more  appropriate 
title,  to  my  mind,  would  lie  "The  Kank- 
tst  of  Rank  Tenderfoots”  or  “The 
Would-Fie  Detective.” 

This  is  the  talc  of  the  old-time  dime 
Bovel  school  of  journalism — a  school 
which  did  not  deal  with  courses  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  advanced  phases  of  report¬ 
ing  and  writing,  with  editing  and  ethics, 
with  the  history  of  journalism,  features 
and  all  the  deep  scientific  subjects  of  to¬ 
day. 

In  those  day*  there  were  no  (lolite  schools 
«f  journalism  to  oore  a  jounnster  into  a  star 
job.  He  was  startcrl  olT  with  a  stiff  kick,  and 
nothrr  Rood  ‘lioot”  for  luck.  The  primer  of 
rootih  treatment  he  soon  learned  by  heart-  -a 
kjrdencd  heart.  The  first  reader  of  hard 
knocks  was  his  guidelxxik  in  this  knnck-alM>ut 
world  of  raw,  bare  f.acts,  hard  fists,  stony-eyed, 
kard'hearted  bosses,  who  fre(|uently  had  Simon 
Legree  looking  like  an  angel. 

From  the  first  thrilling  page  when 
Demons  of  Horror  danced  in  Cub’s 
brain  as  he  looked  with  fear-stricken 
ejes  upon  his  first  hanging— his  first  con¬ 
tact  with  the  gallows  and  its  gruesome 
vengeance” — from  elegy  through  eulogy 
to  elegy — the  author  drags,  hauls  and 
pushes  the  perspiring  reader  through  this 
very  “strange  history,  curious  anecdote 
and  <iuaint  romance  of  practical  joking 
and  horse-play  in  the  days  of  personal, 
militant  journalism.” 

This  is  the  talc  of  the  young  cub 
turned  detective  in  Rad  Man’s  Haddest 
Town.  It  is  the  tale  of  those  earlier 
days  of  personal  journalism  when  un¬ 
usual  liberties  were  permitted — nay,  con¬ 
doned — with  rival  newspapers  and  com¬ 
peting  reporters,  when  “even  the  editors 
wa*ched  for  chances  to  slam-bang  and 
lambaste  the  editors  of  other  newspap¬ 
ers,”  and  when  “insulting  personalities 
played  a  star  part  in  the  entertainment 
of  newspaper  men.” 

By  all  means,  don’t  miss  this  story  of 
the  riotous  career  of  a  tenderfoot  cub  re- 
ortcr  in  the  “Hood  Old  Days”— “The 
Romantic  Nineties” — “Days  of  .Adven¬ 
ture”  gone  forever — when  “the  young  as¬ 
pirant  into  journalism  in  the  Gay  Nine¬ 
ties  was  hazed,  kicked  and  ruffed  alx)ut 
for  the  amusement  of  hardboiled  editors 
ind  star  reporters.” 


advertises  soap  generally  sells  what  he  ■ 
advertises.  The  chief  objection  is 
raised  against  the  nation-wide  sale  of 
cultural  gold  bricks  that  arc  not  mar¬ 
keted  under  the  right  trade  mark. 


QN  Feb.  16,  the  lilhabelh  (N.  J.) 

Journal,  cut  a  birthday  cake  on 
which  there  were  150  candles.  In  put¬ 
ting  out  a  special  issue  in  honor  of  this 
oaasion,  the  Journal  included  a  fac- 
•imile  of  its  first  issue  which  appeared 
on  Feb.  16,  1779,  from  the  printing  plant 
of  Shepard  Kollock,  and  a  "iB-page  book- 
lot  which  is  the  story  not  only  of  the 
Journal  but  also  of  American  joumal- 
i*ni.  Those  interested  in  the  story  of 
the  American  newspaper  will  certainly 
want  to  have  a  copy  of  the  latter  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Journal. 


A  RK  we  victims  of  propaganda?  That 
(|uestion  is  debated  in  the  Forum 
ilagacine  for  March  by  Everett  l>ean 
Martin  and  FMward  L.  Bernays. 

Mr.  Martin  is  quite  sure  that  propa- 
Wnda  is  making  puppets  of  newspaper 
foaders  who  are  mo  veil  by  hidden  springs 
manipulated  by  press  agents.  Mr.  Ber- 
otys.  on  the  other  hand,  answers  the 
questii.n  in  the  negative  and  adds  that  the 
poopagandist  has  developed  technique 
which  minorities  can  employ  equally  well 
to  break  up  majorities.  According  to 
his  view,  propaganda  thus  employed  is  a 
m>eful,  as  well  as  a  powerful,  weapon 
*fainst  iiit(»lerance  and  the  tyranny  of 
•he  herd. 

To  Mr.  Martin  is  gi.'cn  a  page  for 
J^ttal.  In  it  he  says  that  he  does  not 
"mng  his  severest  criticism  against 
pfopaganda  in  busines.s,  for  the  man  who 
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POUa  BULLETSloiL  HOLT  ASSASSIN 


I^OSSIIILV  an  “also  ran’’  in  the  prize 
•  contest  of  the  American  Mercurv  is  | 
the  article,  “Jackdaw  in  Peacock's  , 
I'eathers,”  in  the  February  issue  from  | 
the  nen  of  Malvina  Lindsay.  Miss  Lind¬ 
say,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Missouri,  has  been 
connected  with  the  Kansas  City  Post 
since  191.L 

In  some  respects  her  article  pbout  ^ 
.American  newspapeis  is  better  than  the 
one  that  won  the  prize,  even  though  she 
does  believe  that  virtually  all  journalists 
below  the  ranks  of  publisher  or  manag¬ 
ing  editor  are  being  beckoned  in  every  | 
direction  to  greener  fields.  Doubt  is  ex-  i 
pressed  whether  the  journalists  of  the 
past  had  any  greater  editorial  or  personal  | 
freedom  than  the  young  men  who  dis-  , 
seminate  news  today.  i 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  journal-  i 
ism.  according  to  Miss  Lindsay,  is  the  ! 
habit  of  parading  under  false  colors—  | 
deceptions  fostered  by  tradition,  by  bom-  ' 
bastic  editors,  by  fiction,  and  by  mclo-  i 
drama  on  the  stage.  The  assertion  is  j 
made  that  one  of  the  tragedies  of  news-  i 
paper  work  is  “that  so  many  of  its  harle-  ] 
(|uins  do  not  accept  pliilosophically  their  : 
functions  in  life  instead  of  grumbling  in  j 
the  wings  because  they  cannot  play  Ham¬ 
let.”  .Another  comment  is  made  that 
the  cub  is  disappointed  in  that  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  city  room  does  not  help  him 
to  develop  the  style  of  a  Walter  Pater — 
or  even  of  a  popular  fictionist.  To  use  ! 
her  own  words,  journalism  is  said  to  be  1 
an  illegitimate  child  of  literature.  I 

The  greatest  economic  disadvantage  ; 
newspaper  work  suffers  is  its  crowded 
condition.  “In  no  other  industry  is  there  ; 
such  a  need  of  a  Malthus  to  warn  of  , 
the  dangers  of  overpopulation.”  In  spite  i 
of  this  fact  graduates  of  schtwls  of  jour-  i 
nalism  “continue  to  descend  on  the  lean  , 
journalistic  pa-storage.”  i 

On  this  point  Miss  Lind.say  says:  I 

But  I  maintain  there  should  be  some  kind  I 
if  birth  control  movement  in  such  establish-  | 
ments,  some  kind  of  rigid  weeding  out  process  j 
imong  their  students.  Every  year  these  schools  I 
graduate  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women, 
Tiany  of  whom  are  totally  unadapted  to  news- 
na|>er  work.  Sometimes  it  takes  year*  for 
;hrm  to  discover  this;  some  never  find  it  out 
lilt  are  carried  along  by  luck  or  easy-going 
■ditors,  vaguely  wondering  why  thev  don't  ad- 
-ance  and  what  is  the  matter  with  the  infernal 
lewspaper  business. 

No  one  is  more  willing  to  admit  the 
truth  in  the  assertion  quoted  than  1.  But 
the  same  condition  obtains  in  other 
schools,  such  as  law,  medicine,  etc.,  with 
a  possible  exception  of  the  school  of 
theology.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  pick 
out  the  law  student  who  will  probably 
make  good  than  to  select  the  student  who 
will  be  a  frontline  newspaper  man  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Rut  it  is  not  such  a  pessimistic  pic¬ 
ture  after  all  that  Miss  Lindsay  paints  in 
the  Afercnry.  She  frankly  admits  that 
she  would  rather  be  a  newspaper  woman 
at  half  her  present  salar>'  than  to  be  a 
school  teacher,  a  librarian,  or  a  corset 
saleswoman.  The  choice  of  a  life  work, 
like  the  choice  of  a  life  partner,  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference.  If  one  | 
likes  the  work  whv  should  the  matter  of  j 
salary  be  continually  raised,  providing  j 
that  a  living  wage  is  paid? 


GILLESPIE  CHALLENGES 


IMPERIALIZED  NEWSPAPERS 

■■iPOuOWc^^ 


TE.ACHERS  of  journalism  will  be 
interested  in  the  pamphlet,  “A  Plan 
to  Coordinate  Instruction  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  with  Practical  Work  in 
New.spaper  Offices,’’  by  William  Whit¬ 
field  Woods.  The  plan  suggested  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  used  by  engineering 
schools  which  have  for  sometime  coor¬ 
dinated  with  industrial  plants.  The 
school  of  journalism  is  said  to  be  the 
last  to  stand  still. 


All  Detroit  Reads 
an  Imperialized  Newspaper 


IH ETHER  the  reader  is  a  presi 
'•O'  dent  or  a  high  executive  of  ont 


dent  or  a  high  executive  of  one 
of  the  many,  huge  automobile  manu' 
factoring  concerns,  or  whether  he  is 
one  of  the  workers  in  a  plant,  if  he 
reads  a  Detroit  newspaper,  he  is 
reading  an  Imperialized  paper. 

The  Detroit  News,  Free^Press  and 
the  Detroit  Times,  although  they  may 
be  miles  apart  on  editorial  policy, 
are  united  in  opinion  on  the  value  of 
using  Imperial  Type  Metal  serviced 
by  the  Plus  Metal  Plan. 


Thousands  of  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  the  United  States  agree 
that  if  a  plant  wants  freedom  from 
metal  troubles,  better  plate  work  and 
lower  metal  costs,  it  must  standardize 
on  Imperial.  If  your  plant  is  still 
buying  metal  from  anybody  so  long 
as  it's  a  fraction  of  a  cent  less,  it’s 
time  for  you  to  investigate  Imperial. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Plus  Plan 


Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 


UNOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

UNOGRAPH 


Philadelphia 

Cleveland 


MONOTYPE 

LUDLOW 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 


BEST  BY  AClO  TEST.* 


New  York 
Chicago 
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ftraphiMl  at  Iiilanil  roiiventinn  this  week. 
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tlie  press  to  deal  rough-shod  with  tlie 
personal  and  private  life  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  simply  Iwcause  an  excuse  for  do¬ 
ing  so  has  presented  itself.  The  metro¬ 
politan  press  unguestionahly  can  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  taking  liberties  in  cases  where 
security  against  lil)el  is  afforded.” 

Average  .American  housewives  buy  at 
least  ‘X)  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  that 
enters  .American  homes.  Karl  \V.  Maf- 
htt.  advertising  manager  of  a  Danville 
fill.)  department  store,  told  the  Inland 
memlH*rs. 

.A  fume  of  contention  lietween  store 
and  newspaper,  Mr.  .Maffitt  jxiinted  out, 
is  (Kisition  of  advertising  in  the  paper. 
When  two  different  advertisements  with 
competing  prices  apjH’ar  on  the  same 
jMge,  the  merchant’s  com|>laint  is  justi- 
lied.  he  said,  unless  it  is  the  grocery  or 
the  radio  i>age.  and  the  advertiser  under- 
stamis  that  arrangement. 

Inroads  made  hy  the  radio  programs 
into  newsjiaiHT  advertising  were  dis¬ 
cussed  hy  (i.  H.  Duff  Sutherland,  eilitor 
and  publisher  of  the  l.udinglon  (.Mich.) 
Daily  News.  Radio  broadcasting  is  tak¬ 
ing  rank  with  magazines  and  newspapers 
as  a  competitor  for  advertising,  he 
ixiinted  out.  citing  instances  where  manu¬ 
facturers,  former  patrons  of  small-town 
dailies  at  least,  no  longer  schedule  adver¬ 
tising  with  coinmnnity  newspa|K‘rs  hut 
are  on  the  air  with  weekly  programs. 
Instead  of  advertisements  come  now  re¬ 
quests  to  publish  programs  sjxmsored  by 
the  advertiser. 

■‘Recently  I  tried  the  exin-riment  on 
myself  of  omitting  the  radio  |>rogram 
from  the  news.”  .Mr.  Sutherland  said. 
“The  evening  features  hail  held  me  as 
a  slave  to  my  dial ;  the  jirogranis  were  so 
alluritig  I  could  not  bear  to  miss  them. 
When  the  programs  were  omitted  I  knew 
they  were  proliably  tx-ing  given  as  usual 
but  even  my  deep-seated  interest  in  radio 
was  not  sufficient  for  me  to  dial  around 
for  the  advertising  features. 

”'l  he  reader,  in  iny  opinion,  is  no  more 
entitled  to  have  his  tiewspaiier  carry 
free  radio  advertising  programs  than  he 
is  to  expect  it  to  inform  him  where  he 
may  lie  entertained  by  a  theater,  where 
he  can  buy  fresh  fruit  out -of -season,  the 
smartest  hats  or  the  cheapi-st  groceries. 
He  doesn't  exjiect  service  cf  this  kind 
in  the  news  columns;  you  have  taught 
him  to  IfKik  for  it  in  advertisements, 
allieit  the  advertising  columtis  are  brim¬ 
ming  with  news.  Shall  we  now  build 
up  in  radio  a  direct  competitor  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising  needed  to  maintain  our 
publications? 

"If  radio,  single-hatided,  can  accomplish 
for  the  advertiser  what  he  pays  his 
money  to  get — sales — why  the  frantic 
scramble  for  free  publicity  for  radio 
storks  and  programs  in  newspapers? 
Since  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  in  session  last  Octolier,  there 
has  Ixen  a  distinct  trend  in  the  volume 
of  free  material  offered  to  the  news 
toward  radio  publicity.  This  growing 
flood  of  propaganda  is  a  tieacon  to  show 
wise  publishers  how  to  eilit  their  radio 
department. 

“Radio  has  already  liecome  so  thor¬ 
oughly  commercialized  there  is  little  left 
to  print  of  purely  news  value.  Glanc¬ 
ing  over  ‘features  of  the  air’,  prepared 
hy  the  Associated  Press  for  the  current 
week,  I  find  only  one  item  of  unadul¬ 
terated  news  in  27  radio  programs  given 
as  highlights.  This  is  the  address  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  on  Feb.  22.  on 
‘The  Debt  the  Nation  Owes  George 
Washington*.  All  others  are  sponsored 
hy  advertisers.” 

Into  the  development  of  the  chain 
store  and  into  the  building  of  its  suc¬ 
cess  has  entered  in  a  very  vital  way 
newspaper  advertising,  which  also  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  successful 
defense  made  hy  the  independent  dealer. 
Frank  W.  Rucker,  general  manager  of 
the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  told 
Inlanders.  Few  chains  have  employed 
national  advertising  to  any  great  extent 
for  the  reason  that  they  feel  that  too 
large  a  percentage  of  waste  circulation 
goes  into  localities  where  they  have  no 


stores,  he  said.  In  the  grocery  chain 
field,  for  examiile.  an  average  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  is  for  newspaper  space. 

(  haiii  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
improved  the  standard  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  Rucker  .said,  and  have  also 
brought  alxiut  an  increase  in  the  linage 
of  merchants  in  all  classes  where  they 
have  chain  competition  that  advertises. 

“I  l)elievc  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  newspajier  to 
assist  all  classes  of  merchants  in  im- 
jiroving  their  businesses,"  he  declared. 
“The  advertising  department  of  a  news- 
jiajier  has  long  since  ceased  to  Ik-  iiurely 
a  place  in  which  to  rc-ceive  the  copy  of 
the  advertiser.  It  has  liccome  a  real 
department  of  merchandising  service. 
The  chain  store  organiz.ations  with  their 
highly  organized  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  departments  do  not  need 
much  help  from  the  ncwsp-aiKTS  along 
that  line,  hut  the  independent  dealer  does, 
and  in  giving  this  service  the  newspaper 
does  not  enter  into  a  battle  against  the 
chains.  He  simiily  enters  into  the  game 
of  making  business  l>etter,  and  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  so  interpreted  hy  the  broad¬ 
minded  business  men  now  at  the  head  of 
large  chain  organizations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  newspaiM'r  has  a  very  distinct 
service  to  render  to  the  chain  store.  It 
can  help  make  the  chain  more  interested 
in  the  home  community,  can  direct  its 
attention  in  the  ways  of  local  commun¬ 
ity  service,  and  can  open  up  a  vision 
that  otherwise  is  impossible  for  the  dis¬ 
tant  chain  store  operator. 

Cal  I,,  t  iihson,  vice-president  of  the 
Standard  Publishing  Corpiration.  Chicago 
and  New  York,  spoke  on  “How  We 
Xbxlerns  Sell  Xdvertising." 

“The  mere  act  of  buying  space  in  a 
newspaper  diK-s  not  constitute  advertis¬ 
ing  any  more  than  the  act  of  buying 
farm  land  constitutes  farming.”  he  sai<l. 
“The  mcxlern  newspaixT  solicitor  must 
iH'Come  an  a<lvertising  agency  contact 
man.  He  must  live  ai«l  think  attd  dream 
his  i)ros|)ect‘s  Igisiness  and  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  attending  it.  He  must  studv  mer¬ 
chandise  trends  and  keen  himself  thor¬ 
oughly  informtsl  as  to  the  Ix'st  promo¬ 
tional  i»roci*dure  in  regard  to  various 
lines  of  business.  In  short,  we  must  stop 
selling  space  and  In-gin  to  sell  ideas  which 
will  help  our  a<lvertisers.  Sell  a  man  an 
idea  which  will  Ik*  giwnl  for  his  business 
ami  you  won’t  have  to  sell  him  the  siiare 
with  which  to  use  that  idea — he  will 
take  it  away  from  yoti.” 

In  a  iliscnssion  of  “audited  circula¬ 
tions,”  F.  R.  Starbuck  of  the  Racine 
(Wis. )  Jotirmil-Netcs.  declared  that  .A. 
B.  C.  rules  are  still  too  drastic. 

“For  instance,”  he  .said,  “the  rule  re¬ 
quiring  that  so  many  months  be  paid  on 
a  new  subscription,  if  not  on  a  contract. 


or  it  will  Ir-  listed  as  a  short  term.  The 
auditor  will  find  a  card  showing  that 
the  snbscrilRr  started,  say  in  SeptemlRr. 
Net  if  nothing  has  iReii  |)aid  within 
three  months  of  the  d:ite  of  examination, 
unless  on  a  contract,  the  subscription  is 
practically  thrown  out. 

“Now  we  all  know  that  many  people 
start  a  jjaper  with  the  iRSt  intentions. 
Ihit  for  certain  reasons  either  a  col¬ 
lector  <liRS  not  get  the  nv>ne\  (piickly  or 
the  subscriber  fails  to  remit.  Vet  we 
Consider  this  suhscrilRr  as  nearly  a  htin- 
dre<l  jRr  cent  risk.” 

.Mr.  Starbuck  also  led  the  discussion 
on  “('oinmunity  Siirve>.s.”  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  limit  to  sur¬ 
vey  matter  iRytind  which  the  cost  and 
time  are  prohibitive  and  the  matter  gath¬ 
ered  of  not  enough  imjxirtance  to  war¬ 
rant  the  cxiRnditurc. 

W.  Frank  .McC  lure,  vice-president  of 
.\llRrt  K'rank  &  Co.,  was  the  luncheon 
s|Raker  at  the  Wednesday  session.  He 
reviewed  some  of  the  principles  of  appeal 
in  iiKMlern  a<lvertising  and  illustrated  his 
talk  with  advertisements  which  bore  out 
his  statements.  He  tenui-d  advertising 
•  MIC  of  the  greatest  factors  of  distribu¬ 
tion  today  and  a  very  imix>rtant  builder 
of  g(HMl  will.  I 

The  ever-present  problem  of  free  pub¬ 
licity.  and  the  proix)sed  thirteen-tmmth 
calendar  and  the  iRiiefits  to  Ik-  derived 
from  it  by  newspaper  juiblishcrs  were  the 
)>ri'icipal  topics  of  discussion  at  the  first 
day’s  session. 

•MeinlKTs  who  tixik  part  in  the  o|)en 
forum  which  follow  eel  the  scheduled 
talks  on  the  jjrogram,  were  agreed  that  the 
Ix-st  solution  of  the  free  publicity  evil  is 
not  to  Use  the  publicity  or,  even  lietter, 
to  return  it  not  to  the  press  agent  who 
sent  it  out.  hut  to  his  employer. 

Walter  .Montgomery  of  the  .Vitc  .-f/- 
hiiny  (Ind.)  Tnhunc  led  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  “Propagamla  vs. 
News.”  He  advised  Inland  members 
not  only  to  spike  the  publicity  stuff  sent 
them,  but  to  get  their  fellow  editors  to 
do  the  same.  He  urged  |)laying  no  favor¬ 
ites  when  it  came  to  disjK»sing  of  i)ropa- 
ganda  disseminated  by  space  grafters. 

"The  less  |>ropaganda  you  carry,  the 
better  it  will  lx-  for  your  pajH-rs,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Political  propaganda  as  well  as 
all  others  should  lx‘  hit,  iRcause  it  uses 
the  press  ti>  slander  and  disgrace  many 
g<xxl  citizens. 

“The  .American  press  has  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  tixlay  than  ever  beff)re.”  he  added, 
“and  e<lit<trs  can  continue  and  strengthen 
that  influence  hy  playing  fair  with  their 
readers  and  with  themselves.  The  things 
that  you  sincerely  and  honestly  stand  for 
will  win  out.  By  playing  fair  you  estab¬ 
lish  y<iur  readers'  confidence  in  you.  The 
pajRr  that  gets  the  most,  the  best,  and 
the  most  accurate  and  reliable  news — the 


paper  that  refuses  to  fill  its  columns  with 
free  publicity — is  the  paper  that  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  long  run.’’ 

A  few  ways  of  dealing  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  agent  were  mentioned.  One  of 
them  was  to  return  the  propaganda  with 
IK>stage  due.  .Another  was  to  send  the 
matter  back  directly  to  the  company  ow- 
cerned,  in  order  to  show  that  the  nhiney 
it  was  paying  press  agents  was  a  total 
w  aste. 

Meredith  N.  Stiles  of  the  staff  of  the 
national  committee  on  calendar  simplifi¬ 
cation  apiRared  before  the  Inland  niem- 
Ixrs  to  explain  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  i)ro|K)sed  thirteen-month  calendar 
with  e(|ual  months  of  28  days  each. 
Following  his  talk  the  association  passed 
a  resolution  approving  the  change. 

The  need  tor  turning  cornstalks  and 
other  farm  wastes  into  newsprint  was 
(|uestioned  in  the  report  of  Will  V.  Tuf- 
ford,  secretary  of  the  Inland,  who  denied 
that  a  shortage  existed  which  required 
the  use  of  cornstalks  for  paper  manu¬ 
facture. 

-Mr.  Tufford  in  his  refxirt  declared  that 
there  is  a  movement  gaining  headway 
in  Wisconsin  to  change  retail  trade  even¬ 
ings  in  cities  from  Saturdays  to  Fridays, 
that  is.  to  keep  reta  1  stores  open  Friday 
evenings  and  close  them  at  6  ;30  Saturday 
evenings. 

“The  argument  is  advanced  that  it 
would  give  a  longer  holiday  to  sales 
IRojile  an<l  merchants  and  not  discomm<  de 
the  busing  public,"  he  said.  “It  would 
make  it  possible  to  bank  the  long  day 
ca.sh  from  sales  in  the  banks  Saturday 
mornings,  and  not  force  the  retailer  to 
prepare  a  safety  vault  himself,  as  many 
iiiinks  now  close  at  1  o’clock  Saturdays 
and  the  merchant  has  to  carry  over  his 
casli  until  Momlav  morning  from  most 
of  Saturday  and  Saturday  night  sales." 

What  can  lx-  done  with  a  sjx-c  al  edi¬ 
tion  was  illustrated  by  Iro  H.  .Sheehan 
of  the  Hattie  Creek  (.Mich.)  lini/uirer 
and  Xeti'S,  who  siioke  on  “Information 
Gaiiufl  from  Our  New  Year  Editions.” 
The  F'.iKinirer  and  News  on  Jan.  1,  j^o- 
<lnced  its  eighteenth  consecutive  New 
Year’s  erlition,  a  170-page  newspaper  in 
which  the  advertising  ratio  was  ss  per 
cent.  .A  considerable  portion  of  the 
New  Year’s  edition  is  tabloid  size. 

“The  edition  has  become  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  Battle  Creek.”  Mr.  Sheehan  said. 
“It  has  taken  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  just  as  has  our  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion,  our  recording  stormograph  and  our 
time  service.  It  is  looker!  forward  to 
with  great  anticipation  and  from  the 
calls  for  extra  copies  it  must  _  he  read 
with  some  interest.  It  is  the  city’s  rec- 
orrl  of  what  has  been  done  during  the 
last  year,  the  propheev  of  what  is  to 
come.” 

The  following  resolution  proposeil  by 
the  labor  committee  of  the  Inland  was 
arlopted  hy  the  memlRrs; 

“lie  it  resiilvcd  that  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  association  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled  drx!s  go  on  record  as  refu'ing 
to  recognize  any  law  or  rule  of  the 
1.  T.  U.  which  is  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Denver  decision,  and  does 
recommend  that  all  members  refuse  to 
sign  any  contract  unless  it  contains  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  local  joint  standing  com¬ 
mittee  with  jurisdiction  over  discharge 
cases.” 

The  situation  of  newspaper  publishers 
was  materially  strengthened  by  the  strike 
at  .Albany,  the  labor  committee’s  report 
said.  The  resolution  adopted  was  partly 
inspired  hy  the  Albany  incident. 

The  cost  finding  committee  reported 
that  there  is  a  distinct  trend  toward  in- 
creaseil  profits  among  members  of  the 
Inland  and  that  the  members  were  get¬ 
ting  better  advertising  rates,  while  costs 
were  declining  somewhat.  Reports  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee  by  publisher 
memlxTS  formed  the  basis  for  this  state¬ 
ment.  More  efficient  m.anagement  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  figures  compiled_  by 
the  committee  from  its  investigations 
among  publishers  were  cited  as  ainung 
the  reasons  for  the  improved  situation. 

E.  P.  .Adler,  chairman  of  t’ne  papw 
committee,  reported  that  Inland  members 
were  waiting  for  the  International  Paper 
company  to  announce  its  price,  which  w 
expected  to  be  not  more  than  $.s.s  a  ton. 
delivered  price,  not  mill  price. 
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ISSUING  NEW  NOVEL  BY 
J.  L.  WILLIAMS 

Scribners  Brincing  Out  First  Norel 
IB  19  Years  by  Noted  Writer  of 
Newspaper  Tales  and  Author 
of  "The  Stolen  Story" 

Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  author  of  ‘‘The 
Stolen  Story”  aiul  many  other  famous 
t^es  of  newspaper  life,  and  an  alumnus 
of  the  Xi'U’  York 
Siin.  will  have  his 
first  novel  in  !•) 
years  published 
March  1  hy 
Charles  S  c  r  i  b  - 
tier's  Sons.  It  is 
"They  Still  Fall 
ill  Love"  and 
clo.ses  the  nap  left 
.since  pulilicatioii 
of  his  last  novel. 
"The  Married 
Life  of  the  I'red- 
erick  Carrolls."  in 
JusE  U  Williams  The  new 

novel  ran  as  a 
((rial  in  the  Saturday  l:‘!ruiufi  I’ost,  and 
concerns  mcKlern  youiij^  jK-ople. 

Speaking  this  week  of  his  early  news¬ 
paper  days  and  the  reason  for  his  lean- 
«!{  toward  novel  writing,  Mr.  Williams 
said  it  was  liecause  in  his  first  days  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Sun  he  was  left  sitting 
around  the  office  without  any  assignments 
:hat  he  drifted  into  writing  fiction.  He 
»as  lonely  and  dejected  until  he  decided 
that  newspaper  men  themselves  offered 
even  lietter  story  material  than  people 
they  were  writing  about.  This  discovery, 
he  says,  was  the  only  In-at  he  ever  scored 
as  a  cub  reporter  and  he  gave  himself 
the  assignment  to  write  newspaper  tales. 

"1  figured  out  that  these  newspaper 
men  were  so  used  to  each  other  and  to 
newsiwiier  life  and  it  was  such  an  old 
story  to  them  that  they  saw  no  story  in 
It  at  all,”  says  Mr.  Williams.  "That’s 
where  they  were  wrong,  and  that's  where, 
ipKiraiit  cub  that  I  was,  1  was  right. 

I  felt  that  if  this  newspaper  life  intcr- 
esteil  me  it  could  be  made  interesting  to 
other  jieople,  so  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
ray  first  newspaper  story  right  in  the 
we.  It  was  probably  pretty  had.  hut 
liter  I  had  learned  more  alKiut  newspaper 
life  and  had  met  more  of  the  characters 
on  Park  Row,  I  liegan  to  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  I  fixed  up  my  mistakes. 
It  least  some  of  them,  and  the  result 
wis  my  first  newspaper  story,  ‘The  Stolen 
Story,’  which  some  people  say  was  my 
best.  I  think  myself  the  last  in  the  same 
volume  was  the  best,  the  one  called  ‘The 
Old  Reporter.’  ” 

“The  Stolen  Story"  published  in  189Q 
in  this  volume,  "The  Stolen  Story  and 
Other  Newspaper  Stories,”  was  later 
made  into  a  play,  produced  in  1906.  It 
wa.s  the  first  play  of  newsiiaper  life  and 
its  success  turned  Mr.  Williams  from  the 
■ield  of  fiction  to  play  writing.  His  plays 
inchide  "Why  Marry?"  procluced  in  1917, 
which  was  awarded  the  I’ulitzer  Prize 
for  the  liest  American  play  prixluced  that 
year.  “Why  Not?”  and  "Lovely  Lady.” 

When  Mr.  Williams  joined  the  staff  of 
the  .Sum  in  the  Nineties,  “Boss”  I^rd  was 
^  managing  editor  and  the  late  fleorge 
Mallon  was  assistant  city  editor.  It  was 
“Boss”  Lord  who  served  as  a  model  for 
the  night  editor  made  famous  in  some 
of  -Mr.  _  Williams’s  stories  of  newspaper 
jilf  Richard  Harding  I)avis  at  that  time 
b*d  lieen  graduated  from  the  city  staff 
mto  fame  as  a  war  corresjioiident  and 
yiter  of  then  “iinMlerii”  romance, 
tvimuel  Hopkins  .'\danis  was  still  a  rc- 
Wer.  Arthur  Brisbane  had  already 
ewe  aiKl  gone.  Charles  A.  Dana  was 
*t'll  at  the  helm. 

Mr.  Williams  now  admits  that  he  was 
a  good  reporter  when  it  came  to  dig- 
Ptig  up  news,  but  he  got  along  well  as  a 
t^rite  man.  The  story  of  his  newspaper 
'ue  that  still  affords  him  most  satisfac- 
•jw  is  the  one  that  concerns  his  days  on 
w  old  Commercial  Advertiser,  where 
V^e  Thompson  was  the  book  editor. 
Williams  had  just  left  the  .9mm  staff  to 
a  day  job.  Thompson  came  up  to 
bw  and  .said,  "Here’s  a  book  called 
“finceton  Stories.’  Someone  told  me 


you’re  a  Princeton  man.  Take  it  home 
and  read  it  and  write  me  a  couple  of 
sticks  on  it  for  tomorrow  afternoon’s 
paper,  if  you  think  you’re  up  to  reviewing 
a  book.” 

"Yes  sir."  .said  Williams.  "Im  up  to 
it.”  Instead  of  writing  a  couple  of  sticks, 
he  wrote  two  columns,  ending  with  the 
patronizing  comment,  “We  hope  to  see 
other  and  better  things  from  the  pen  of 
this  promising  young  author."  It  was  not 
until  years  later  that  \’aiicc  Thompson 
discovereil  he  had  given  "Princeton 
Stories"  to  the  author  to  review. 

GOVERNOR  URGES  AD  FUND 

Florida  Executiye  Suggests  Part  of 
Gas  Tax  Be  Appropriated 

Suggestion  that  a  portion  of  Florida’s 
state  gasoline  tax  be  set  aside  as  an 
appropriation  for  a  continuous  national 
advertising  campaign  for  the  state,  was 
made  by  (iovernor  Doyle  K.  Carlton  in 
a  talk  before  the  .\11  Florida  Congress 
of  the  I'lorida  State  Chamlicr  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Palm  Beach.  Feb.  12.  The 
gasoline  tax,  which  is  five  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon,  prinluces  an  annual  revenue  of 
$1  l.OOO.OtK).  four-fifths  of  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  highway  maintenance  and  the 
remainder  to  construction  of  schools. 

Sponsors  of  the  state  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  had  proposeil  a  fund  of  S.sOO.OOO 
to  $l,0f)0,0fl0,  but  the  governor’s  sugges¬ 
tion  has  led  them  to  favor  a  larger 
s'um,  which  would  be  available  if  one- 
fifth  of  the  gasoline  tax  were  set  aside 
for  advertising.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  state  campaign  would  not  replace 
community  campaigns.  The  state  now- 
sets  aside  $75,000  annually  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  comparatively  little  of  it  is  used 
to  purchase  space,  being  used  for  book¬ 
lets,  maps,  etc.,  instead. 

STANTON  PROGRAM  CHAIRMAN 

Chicago  Man  to  Arrange  American 
1.  A.  A.  Convention  Topics 

Henry  T.  Stanton,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Comjpany,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  American  convention  of 
the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  beheld  in  Chicago  in  May,  O.  C. 
Harn,  general  chairman  for  both  local 
and  national  committees,  has  aiinounceil. 

Assisting  Mr.  Stanton  will  be  Albert 
W.  Shcrer,  vice  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan ;  A.  Earle  Bryson, 
vice  president  and  advertising  manager 
of  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  and  N.  W. 
Barnes,  head  of  the  1.  A.  A.  bureau  of 
research  and  education. 


HAGGERTY  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

Bernard  Haggerty,  political  reixirter 
on  the  Philadell>hia  Public  l.edfier,  has 
lieen  electcnl  president  of  the  Pen  and 
L'encil  Club  of  Philadelphia  to  succeed 
James  A.  Campliell.  who  ileclineil  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  nomination  for  a  fourth  term  as 
president. 

OBTAINS  OIL  ACCOUNT 

The  I^ouisiana  Oil  Refining  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Shreveport  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Rauerlein,  Inc.,  New 
Orleans  advertising  agency  to  handle  its 
advertising  effective  April  1. 
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McDermott  captured 
AFTER  JAIL  BREAK 

KilUr  of  Editor  Don  Mallett  Seised 
After  Escape  from  Ohio  State  Peni¬ 
tentiary  With  Four  Others — Waa 
Serving  Life  Sentence 

Pat  McDermott,  "trigger  man"  in  the 
murder  of  Don  Mellctt,  editor  of  the 
CiiiiIOM  (O.)  Daily  News,  was  recap¬ 
tured  by  Columbus  police  after  an  all¬ 
day  search  following  his  escaiK-  from  the 
Ohio  State  Penitentiary  in  the  early 
morning  Feb.  19.  He  was  taken  in  a 
stone  (luarry  near  UpiR'r  .Arlington,  O.. 
together  with  another  convict  who  had 
tied  the  jail  with  him. 

McDermott  and  four  others  escaped 
from  the  prison  by  sawing  tbeir  way 
from  their  cells  and  then  fleeing  through 
;m  unbK'ked  diKir  in  a  ventilating  corri¬ 
dor.  They  lowered  themselves  to  the 
ground  with  an  improvised  rope  made 
from  a  torn  mattress.  Their  escape  was 
not  detected  for  some  time,  but  when 
it  was  discovered  an  immediate  search 
was  started. 

Charles  Ciardner.  a  man  from  whom 
McDermott  and  his  accomiilice  tried  to 
'teal  an  automobile,  gave  the  police  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  their  arrest.  When 
caiitured  they  were  famished  and  their 
prison  clothes,  which  they  still  wore,  torn 
and  bedraggled,  under  raineo.its.  They 
were  returned  to  the  penitentiary  an<l 
lilaced  in  solitary  confinement. 

McDermott  was  convicted  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  1926,  and  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment.  During  his  trial  he  never 
said  a  word  concerning  his  crime,  al¬ 
though  he  was  known  to  1h'  the  key  man 
in  the  killing  of  Don  Mellett.  He  was 
alleged  to  have  been  one  of  the  gnnmen 
hired  by  Ben  Rudner.  underworld  iKuver, 
to  kill  the  editor  who  had  In-en  conduct¬ 
ing  a  vice-crusade  in  the  Daily  News. 
Rudner.  Louis  Mazer  and  l-'loyd  Streit- 
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enberger,  a  |xiliceman  were  also  con¬ 
victed  in  ctHinection  with  the  assasination. 

.\fter  Mellett’s  murder  the  Daily  News 
continuetl  the  campaign  and  succeedeil  in 
eventually  cleaning  up  f'anton. 

REPORTER’S  BODY  FOUND 

Following  an  autopsy  over  the  Nxly 
of  Harr\  B.  Williams.  24-year-old  news- 
paiHT  reporter  for  the  Laredo  Times. 
who  mysteriously  disappearetl  Jan.  19, 
Dr.  W.  F..  Lowry  gave  the  opinion  that 
Williams’  Ivnly  was  placed  in  the  Rio 
(irande  river  after  ilcath.  Investigations 
are  under  way  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  bor¬ 
der.  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams,  mother, 
and  Orval  Williams,  brother  of  Harry 
B.  Williams,  said  at  Mnncie.  Ind:,  that 
they  would  ask  Laredo  authorities  to  ex¬ 
hume  the  liody  anil  examine  it  for  (Miisoti. 
William'  formerly  worked  on  the  Muneie 
Press. 


Last 

Stock  and  Curb  Closings 

★  Complete  ★ 

_ _ _ _ 

In  Bo'liiii.  the  class  inlerested  in  the 
financial  markets,  lonk  for  the  alxwe  box 
in  the  upper  right  liand  Corner  of  their 
rranseripl. 

They  know  that  only  the  Transcript  gi>es 
full.  com|>lete.  ace  irate,  final  iiiiolations  on 
(!urb  Slock',  no  matter  what  lime  the 
ticker  slops. 

Nb-rely  another  example  of  thnrongh- 
ness  wliii'li  has  made  the  Boston 
Iranseript  not  only  on*-  of  the  outstand- 
ing  palters  of  the  country,  but  the  leading 
and  imlispensable  financial  paper  of  .New 
Liiglanil’s  great  me.ropolis. 

^ntnsrript 
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A.  S.  N.  E.  TO  VOTE  ON  year  than  ever  hetore.  One  such  ap¬ 
propriation  cited  by  Mr.  Connolly  as  an 
example  was  S2.S0,(XI0  set  by  the  New 
Kngland  Pftwer  Association,  subsidiary 
of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Connolly  is  a  former  newspaper 
reporter.  Before  he  studie<l  law  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  I-aw  School, 
he  worked  for  the  PaxvUuket  Evening 
rimes.  Providence  Journal,  and  Boston 
.■Imerican. 

A  resolutifHi  which  will  enable  the 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  PAPER  PRICE  OF  $55.20 

NEAR  AGREEMENT 


HEARST  MEN  MEET  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO 


ji  i)(;e  finds  pleasi  re 

COUNTING  ERRORS 

UP-STATE  newspaper  folks  are 
wutehinfc  with  interest  the 
repartee  l»etween  the  Angelica 
<  N.  Y.>  Advocate  and  Judge  Guy 
Hinmun,  recently  appointed  to  the 
county  bench  in  that  district. 
Enclosing  a  check  for  his  renewal 
of  his  Advocate  subscription  judge 
Hinman  sent  this  letter: 

‘The  enjovment  I  derive  from 
the  Advocate  consists  chiefly  in 
counting  the  errors  in  spelling, 
punctuation  and  composition.  If 
sour  efforts  to  im|irove  it  are  evi¬ 
denced  by  results,  you  are  casting 
your  seed  on  very  stony  ground.^ 
The  Ailvocate  editor  promptly 
panelled  the  cau-tic  comiiient  on 
Page  One. 


Propoaed  Amendment  to  Constitution 
of  Society  Published  in  Bulletin 
Will  Enable  Group  to  Expel 
Members  for  Cause 
Adopted 


150  Executives  Attend  Annual  Can- 
vention — W.  R.  Hearst,  Absent, 
Sends  Letter  Outlining  Policies 
— His  Three  Sons  Attend 


tf)  cxiK-1  members  for  cause  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  society  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  amendment  before  it 
can  be  voted  upon.  This  amendment  will 
institute  an  important  chaiiKe  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Kroup,  which  at  present 
does  not  provide  for  the  disciplining  or 
expulsion  of  memiK-rs. 

The  amendment  was  drawn  up  by  John 
\V.  Davis,  former  president  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  and  counsel  for  the 
Associaterl  Press,  following  discussion  of 
the  matter  at  the  IViK  meeting  of  the 
SfKiety.  The  directors  voted  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  in  the  Bulletin  prior  to  its  tK'ing 
voted  on  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  rcsfdution  reads : 

"Section  1.  The  society  shall  have  au¬ 
thority  to  adopt  a  code  of  professional 
ethics  for  the  government  of  its  memlx;rs, 
which  code  may  be  amended  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  present  at  any  regular  or 
special  meeting,  provided  iK)tice  of  the 
proposed  change  shall  have  t>een  mailed 
by  the  secretary  to  each  mcml>er  not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 
Until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  stKiety, 
the  canons  of  jfHirnalism  adopted  by  it 
April  27,  1923,  shall  govern  as  a  crKle  of 
professional  ethics. 

"Sectifjn  2.  The  Bfjard  of  directors 
shall  have  power,  cither  upon  their  own 
motion  or  upon  complaint  submitted  by 
one  or  more  memlH-rs  of  the  socii'ty,  to 
examine  into  all  violations  by  members 
of  the  code  of  professional  ethics  or  of 
other  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society, 
or  disgraceful  conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
member  such  that  his  further  connection 
with  the  society  might  injuriously  aflft'ct 
its  go<xl  name  and  dignity.  In  all  such 
cases  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made.  If 
the  board,  after  due  notice  and  hearing, 
shall  find  that  such  violations  or  miscon¬ 
duct  have  occurred,  it  shall  have  power, 
in  its  discretion,  to  censure,  suspend  or 
expel  the  offending  member.  The  action 
of  the  board  in  the  premises  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

“Section  3.  Charges  made  by  one  or 
more  members  against  another  must  al¬ 
ways  be  submitted  t<»  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  writing.  Due  n<rtice  in  writing 
shall  be  promptly  given  to  the  member 
accused  of  any  charges  so  submitted 
against  him,  or  of  any  charges  preferred 
by  the  hoard  im  its  own  initiative,  at 
least  five  days  Ijefore  the  hearing  thereof. 

“Section  4.  No  order  of  expulsion  shall 
be  entered  excejrt  upon  an  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  directors.’’ 


Montreal  Believe*  Only  One  Large 
Mill  Ha*  Not  Yet  Signed — Two 
Merger*  Will  Follow,  I* 
Prediction 


publisher  of  the  San  Erancisce  lixom- 
iner;  \V.  K.  Hearst.  Jr.,  of  the  Xt-u<  York 
.  Imerican  staff  and  John  Hearst.  Inter¬ 
national  -Magazine  Company,  attended  the 
session.  -Mr.  Hearst,  however,  a.s  is  his 
custom  when  absent  from  the  meetings, 
addresserl  a  long  letter  to  the  executives. 
This  letter,  according  to  informatioit 
given  out  by  the  promotion  department, 
dealt  with  general  improvement  of  the 
Hearst  press  rather  than  emphasizing 
some  siK'cial  ntatter. 

C(»l.  Frank  Knox,  general  niiinagir 
of  the  Hearst  pajH’rs,  was  in  general 
charge  of  the  conference,  and  daily  de¬ 
partmental  sessions  were  held  under 
president  chairmati'liip  of  the  following :  Publish- 
phatically  AVilham  M.  McIntosh,  San  .-Intoniiy 
he  Inter-  l-ight;  Editors,  William  A.  Curley,  Sne 
X  the  E.  York  Journal;  Display  .Advertising,  S.  P. 
'  changed  Bartlett,  Los  .Ingeles  Examiner;  Circu- 
d  out  the  lation,  W.  J.  Harrison,  Los  Angeles 
mtrolling  Herald;  Classified  .Advertising,  R.  E. 
company.  Seiler.  Los  .Angeles,  general  manager, 
classified  advertising ;  Promotion,  E.  M. 
Carney,  New  York,  supervisor  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  editor  of  Exchanges. 

No  drastic  jxdicy  changes  were  dis- 
closeel  as  a  result  of  the  conferences. 

Convening  Monday  morning,  the  execu¬ 
tives  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  McIntosh 
and  Mayor  C.  M.  Chambers  of  San 
•Antonio.  Col.  Knf)x,  responding,  char¬ 
acterized  the  Hearst  press  as  the  world's 
largest  machine  for  truth  telling  under 
one  management. 

Col.  James  .A.  Moss,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  director  general.  United  States 
Flag  .Association,  discussed  the  flag  con¬ 
test  being  sponsored  by  Hearst  papers, 
Mr.  Hearst  having  given  $2.S,(X)0  to  in¬ 
crease  the  awarrls.  C^)I.  Moss  presented 
to  Mr.  Hearst  and  Col.  Knox  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation's  Cross  of  Honor,  the  same  as 
given  Lindbergh  after  the  latter’s  trans¬ 
atlantic  flight,  (ieorge  Hearst  accepted 
this  honor  on  Ix'half  of  his  father. 

The  delegates  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
•Alamo,  known  as  the  shrine  of  Texas 
freedom,  where  (»ec)rgc  Hearst  placed  a 


(Hy  Tfteijrafh  to  Kiiiti>k  &  I*1’di.isio r) 

Mo.mrk.m.,  (Jt  k.,  Feb.  21. — The  To¬ 
ronto  .Star  publishes  the  following  spe¬ 
cial  despatch  from  Montreal: 

“With  only  F'.  W.  Backus  left  aimuig 
the  newsitrint  m.anufacturers  to  sign  on 
the  dotted  line,  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  exjR-ct  to  b<-  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  settlement  to  stabilize  the 
industry  at  the  latest  on  Saturday,  with 
a  price  of  ai>proximatelv  5.s.s.2fl  a  ton 
for  the  mills,  after  freight  rates  have 
been  reduced. 

“.Announcement  of  the  settlement  will 
precede  by  only  a  short  time  two  amal¬ 
gamations  of  paper  mills  that  will 
further  reduce  the  independent  groups 
and  be  calculated  to  .add  to  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  iiulustry.  From  inside  sour¬ 
ces  it  is  learned  that  negotiations  are 
under  way  by  which  the  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  ( 'otnpany  will  take  over 
control  of  the  E.  B.  FMdy  Co.  and  J. 
R.  Borifh’s  mills.  .At  the  same  time,  the 
Holt-Gundy  interests  are  about  to  ab¬ 
sorb  Wayagamack,  Brompton  and  the 
St.  I^awrence.” 

In  another  sense,  these  two  ertmhina- 
ti<»ns  serve  to  emphasize  the  further  con- 


ISSUES  RELIGIOUS  BOOKLET 

.Sevellon  Brown,  managing  editor  of 
the  Providence  (R.  Li  Journal,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  IwMiklet  entitled  “Kingdom's 
Progress,”  in  which  arc  collected  25  ser- 
monettes  written  by  Rev.  Frederick  .A. 
Wilmot,  religiotis  editor  of  that  news- 

jtaiHT. 


McCUTCHEON  SAILS  ON  SOUTHERN  TOUR 


NEW  ENGLAND  FIGHTS  BACK 


Lt.  G«v.  Connolly,  Former  Reporter, 
Lend*  lnda*triel  Cnmpeign 

Accepting  the  challenge  of  the  South, 
lx  Gov.  James  G.  Connolly  of  Rhode 
Island  is  one  of  the  active  workers  in 
the  growing  movement  in  New  England 
to  bring  the  industries  back  to  the 
northeast.  He  spoke  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  of  New  York  the 
other  day,  describing  this  new  activity 
in  his  conservative  homeland. 

“We  took  a  hard  one  on  the  nosc,’|  he 
declared.  “We  went  down  for  eight 
seconds,  but  we’re  Iwck  now  and  going 
strong.” 

In  addition  to  the  New  England 
Council  which  has  collecti-d  a  fund  of 
$300,000  for  advertising  purposes,  to  be 
expended  through  the  P.  I'.  O’Keefe 
Advertising  Agency  of  Boston,  many 
manufacturers  in  New  F'ngland  formerly 
content  to  sit  back  and  clip  coupons, 
have  been  forced  to  come  to  life,  the 
Rhode  Islander  said,  and  the  advertising 
appropriations  from  the  industries  of  the 
New  England  states  will  be  larger  this 


John  T.  MrCutrheon.  rartonnist  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  photographed  with 
Mr*.  MeCulrheon  as  they  sailed  on  the  Grare  liner  Santa  Maria  for  Peru, 
F'eb.  14,  from  New  York.  The  McCutcheons  after  arriving  in  Peru  and 
visiting  the  Inra  ruins  are  to  fly  across  the  rouniry  by  airplane  and  then  go 
down  the  Amazon  River  by  canoe  and  river  steamer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  Para,  Brazil. 
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w.  A.  X)HNSTON  DIES 
IN  CHICAGO 

Vita-President  of  Celotex  Company 
Was  Long  a  Member  of  New  York 
World  Staff — Originated  “Safe 
and  Sane'*  Fourth  of  July 


William  A.  Johnston,  tor  27  years 
inember  of  the  Nciv  York  ll'orld  staff 
ad  for  the  past  two  years  vice-president 
:  charge  of  public  relations  fur  the 
{dotex  Company,  died,  Feb.  16,  in  St. 
jke’s  Hospital,  Chicago.  He  had  been 
(^t(l  in  newspaper  work  for  more 
an  35  years. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
?j.,  Jan.  26,  1871,  and  early  evinced 
a  ioterest  in  writing.  Shortly  after 
.-sduatioii  from  Western  University  of 
.%ms>  Ivania  in  1891  he  started  his 
rispaper  career  as  publisher  of  the 
,  hkmt^  urg  (Pa.)  liidct’i'tuli'Hl.  Three 
later  he  entered  the  newspaper 
I'd  in  New  York,  to  which  he  devoted 
•iCtically  his  entire  life. 

Starting  as  a  reporter  on  the  A'nc* 
:trk  Journal,  later  on  the  I'rcss  and 

•  Herald,  he  joined  the  editorial  ranks 
the  World  in  1900  and  was  with  that 
;)iT  until  1927,  when  he  came  west  to 

his  duties  with  the  t  elotex  Com- 

.ii'  first  Ixjok.  "History  Up  to  Date,” 
.■  published  in  1S9K,  followed  by  sev- 
i!  mystery  novels  written  from  his 
xritnee^  as  a  rejyirter.  In  1910,  while 
:a^elf  on  crutches.  .\lr.  Johnston  wrote 
a!  many  regard  as  his  greatest  luHik, 
nipy,"  the  story  of  a  lame  boy,  sev- 

•  i!  Iiiiinlred  thousands  of  copies  In’ing 

"The.se  Women,"  written  originally  as 
series  of  magazine  articles  and  later 
.diNlml  in  book  form,  attracted 
ii)rld-wide  attention.  The  "Fun  of  Being 
Fat  Man"  and  “Webster's  Bridge" 
with  H.  T.  WT'bster)  were  among  his 
■f't  biK>k$. 

By  his  new.spaper  associates  and 
rirnds  he  was  known  for  his  kindliness 
<1  keen  .sense  of  humor.  His  close 
triend.  Kay  Dmg,  editor  <»f  the  Cosmo- 
;dttaii  Magacine,  once  featurerl  Mr. 
'ofmston  in  his  publication  as  “The  Hap- 
iieit  Man  1  Know."  He  was  the  founder 
f  grammar  .school  field  days  in  New 
ofk,  propose«l  the  first  inter-city  air 
■light — “Fulton  .\erial  Flight"  for  the 
Fulton  celebration.  190*)  —  and 
Ji.mii!  New  York's  "Safe  and  Sane" 
'Wirth  of  July  celebration.  1910-12. 

For  years  Mr.  Johnston  was  one  of  the 
unii.rs  of  the  Dutch  Treat  Club, 
ich  in  many  resjwcts  t<K)k  the  place  of 
iie  old  Dmdon  coffee  houses  for  writ- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Authors’ 
agiu  f)f  .America,  Knickerlxtcker 
hist  Club,  New  York,  and  White  Paper 
Clttb  and  Lake  Shore  .Athletic  Club.  Chi- 

He  was  regarded  as  an  authority 
■  bridge  and  was  an  associate  editor  of 
t  Auction  Bridge  Magazine. 

Mr.  Johnston  leaves  his  wife.  Mrs. 
'■ittic-Belle  Johnston :  his  mother.  Mrs. 
'  P.  Patterson,  and  a  brother,  Herbert 
itieoioti  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  and  Perry 
bnston  of  New  A'ork  Citv. 


PIONEER  PRINTER  DEAD 

Fdward  O’Brien,  76.  a  pioneer  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  printer,  and  for  30  vears 
Of  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
''irt  Standard,  a  newspaper  which  has 
•'«'d  nut  of  existence,  died  Feb.  17  at 
■  Minneapolis  home.  Mr.  O’Brien  was 
:*  of  the  first  membsTs  of  Minneapolis 
;P'‘gr.iphicaI  union  No.  42,  and  was  em- 
■'^'1  for  many  years  on  the  Minnc- 
Journal  and  Miiincaf>olis  Trihunr. 
om  in  Corning,  N.  Y..  he  moved  with 
^'  Parents  to  Prescott.  Wis.,  before  the 
■nl  war,  and  there  began  his  career 
j  an  apprentice  printer,  at  the  age  of 
-  In  1871  he  went  to  Minneapolis  and 
work  on  the  Gopher  \1irror,  a 
published  by  the  late  F.dward 
tWens,  Later  he  entered  the  mechan- 
dep;trtment  of  the  Morning  Tribune, 
■'•h  his  brother,  John,  he  established 
^  Irish  .Standard  in  1884.  The  brothers 
■'•'i  the  paper  in  1914. 


HARRY  R.  CHARLTON 

H.skky  Rkaoy  Chaklto.n,  manager  of 
the  advertising  bureau  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  died  suddenly  Feb.  15 
at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Sfontreal. 
-Mr.  Charlton  was  widelv  known  through¬ 
out  the  IXiminion  aiK^  in  the  United 
States  through  his  wide  services  as  a 
newspaper  man,  an  advertising  expert 
and  a  publicity  representative,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  connection  with  the  former 
(irand  Trunk  Railway  System  which 
dated  l>ack  to  the  year  1!W8.  At  one 
time  he  was  on  the  Mtmtreal  IleraJd. 

JOHN  E.  WILLOUGHBY 

John  Edmund  Willoughby,  68,  for  22 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Amsterdam 
(N.  y.)  Jiecord,  died  in  .Albany  Tues¬ 
day.  Mr.  Willoughby  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  the  age  of  22  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  46  year  period  it  covered  he  also 
worked  with  several  other  upstate 
Iiajiers,  and  for  three  years  was  City 
Treasurer  of  Amsterdam.  On  his 
mother’s  side  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Ethan  .Allen.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  one  son,  both  of  Amsterdam. 

WELLS  L.  HILL 

Wells  I..  Hill,  78,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Athol  (Mass.)  Transcript,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  editors  in  jioint  of  con- 
.secutive  service,  died  I'cb.  14  at  his  home. 
Although  his  health  ha<l  lieen  failing  for 
a  year,  he  was  at  his  desk  the  day  before 
bis  death.  He  had  been  editor  of  the 
Transcript  for  .54  years.  Three  sons  and 
a  daughter  survive  him. 


d^bituarp 

WlI.l.I.A.M  N.  CURTLSS.  publisher 
of  the  Continental  (().)  \eii’s-He- 
‘liciv.  and  formerly  staff  memlicr  of  the 
I.eroy  (X.  Y.)  (iasctle,  died  recently, 
following  an  attack  of  intiuenza. 

W.  O.  CrNiii.At'it.  editor  and  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Uptown  Rerieiv,  a  Chicago 
Community  newspajK'r,  leaped  or  fell  to 
his  death  last  week  from  the  eleventh 
floor  of  the  Mailers  building,  5  South 
Waliash  avenue.  Mr.  (iundlach  was  a 
brother  of  Ernest  T.  (iundlach,  head  of 
the  (iundlach  .Advertising  .Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago.  .Accoriling  to  his  relatives,  be  was 
in  gooel  health,  bad  no  financial  worries 
and  was  happily  married. 

Wki.i.s  I..  Hii.i..  78.  for  .54  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Athol 
(Mass.)  'I'ransrripl .  died  at  his  home 
h'eb.  14.  He  had  been  at  bis  desk  as 
usual  on  the  day  iK'fore.  He  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  oldest  eilitors  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  point  of  consecutive  service. 

Hkbi-j<  W  .  Watkks.  28,  former 
real  estate  editor  of  the  l.os  Angeles 
((’al.)  li.ramlner,  <lied  Feb.  10  at  his 
home  in  (ilendale.  He  had  also  Inen  in 
the  editorial  departments  of  the  Carthage 
(Mo.)  Democrat  and  the  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe. 

Ja.mk.s  (j.  Stani.ky.  ()4,  former 
owner  of  the  l-nion  City  (Ind.)  llagle 
and  Ridgcinlle  (Ind.)  Nc7vs,  and  father 
of  Clifford  \\ .  Stanley,  employe  in  the 
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Composing  room  of  the  Indianapolis 
.\'eics,  died  last  week  in  the  Methodist 
hospital.  Indianapolis.  Two  .suns  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

WiLLiA.M  M.  Tho.mas,  37,  former 
Portsmouth,  U.,  and  Columbus  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  lately  had  been  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  died  this  week  after  a  long 
illness.  He  .serveil  in  the  World  war. 
Burial  was  at  Lucasrille,  U. 

Thomas  E.  Bi'kkk,  former  inter¬ 
national  quarter-mile  champion  and  a 
double  winner  at  the  first  modern 
Olympic  games  in  .Athens  in  18*A),  and 
later  sports  writer  on  the  Boston 
Journal  and  Rost,  dierl  Feb.  14  at  a 
Boston  hospital.  His  wife,  who  survives 
him,  was  formerly  Ruth  ('.  BiKlwell  of 
the  old  Boston  Journal  .staff.  -A  brother 
also  survives. 

W  ii.i.iA.M  E.  .'sTKi  iT,  ,53  station  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
.\'ctcs.  Died  bell.  17  after  a  short  ill- 
tiess.  He  had  been  with  the  News  eight 
years.  The  widow  an<l  three  sons 
survive. 

Ki«..\k  Bai.hwin’.  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  I'airniont  (liid.) 

died  recently  at  .Santa  Monica, 
(  al.  The  funeral  was  held  at  Fairmount. 

Df.lf.mar  E.  Clapp,  80,  former 
night  editor  of  the  Hartford  (t'onn.) 

I  Durant,  and  later  EuroiK-an  corresjiond- 
ent  for  several  New  York  newspapers, 
died  in  .Auburn,  N.  A'.,  recently,  where 
he  had  iK-en  engaged  in  manufacturing 
during  his  latter  years.  He  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale  anil  of  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

Kfn.neth  Wmitton’  Cleaton,  22, 
brother  of  Edward  Allen  Cleaton,  man¬ 
aging-editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Timcs-Dispatch,  died  Feb.  17  at  the  home 
of  his  brother,  in  Woodland  Heights, 
Richmond. 

Ci  AIK  B.  lRviNt%  62,  of  the  North 
HoUyxcood  (Cal.)  Rress.  died  recently  at 
bis  home  in  Culver  City  of  pneumonia. 
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He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
I’enice  (Cal.)  I'anguard. 

Mrs.  Susan. \ah  Byford,  of  Soutli 
Boston,  Mass.,  mother  of  David  W. 
Byford  of  the  Boston  Globe  staff,  died 
I'eb.  12  at  the  age  of  86. 

Fr.\nk  W.  Hawes,  well  known  in 
the  printing  supply  trade  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  manager  of  the  Triangle  Ink  and 
Color  Company  of  New  York,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home,  2390  Commonwealth 
avenue,  Boston.  He  was  a  native  of 
Rockland  and  is  survived  by  a  son, 
William  H.  Hawes. 

Mrs.  Mary  Barker  of  Milton,  Mass., 
wife  of  W'illiam  F.  Barker,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  mailing  department  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  1‘ost,  dieil  suddenly  Fch. 
14  at  her  liome. 

Mrs.  Elf.anor  B.  Haruing,  wife  of 
Jack  Harding  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Rost  staff,  died  recently. 
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FARM  RELIEF  GROUP 
NAMED  BY  EDITORS 

Indiana  Democratic  Convention  Vote* 
to  Study  Problem  of  How  Press 
Can  Aid — Miller  Ellinfkam 
New  President 

Indiatia  Di-nwtcratic  at  tlu-ir 

annual  nwftiiiB  in  Imlianaixilis  last  wtfk, 
decided  to  make  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  farm  relief, 
and  api>r>inted  a 
committee  to  pet 
details  of  the 
situation.  Ap- 
|x>intment  of  tlie 
committee  fol¬ 
lowed  an  address 
on  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem  by  t ( ). 
Thornlx-rry  o  f 
Indiana|Milis. 

Those  a  p  - 
|x tinted  are  Lew 
\I.  O'iiannon, 
publisher  of  the 
Miixfs  Ellinchau  Corxdon  Demo¬ 


crat;  Karl  E.  Cox,  Hartford  City 
.Vi’K’.r.  and  Dale  CrittenlxTBer,  .  liiderson 
fiiiflrtin. 

Miller  F'llitiBham,  .Sunday  editor  of 
tlK*  I'ort  H'ayth’  Jounuil-Ciacettc.  was 
eheted  president  for  Vt**).  Other  new 
officers  are  Dick  I).  Heller  of  the  De¬ 
catur  Itemoerat.  first  vice  jiresident ; 
(  laude  Hrodhecker.  Hrnzeiistoxeii  Hau¬ 
lier.  secfind  vice  president;  Ral|ih  S.  Hay, 
Hoeki'iUe  Tribune,  third  vice  president; 
Clarence  f*.  Wolfe,  -Wti-  Harmony 
Times,  secretary,  and  L.  C.  (.lifford  of 
the  Kokomo  Disfuitch,  treasurer. 

The  midsummer  meeting  will  l»c  held 


at  Lake  James  June  7  and  8,  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  R.  Earl  Peters,  Democratic 
state  chairman,  and  representatives  <if 
the  K<irt  Wayne  Journal-Gazette. 

The  following  were  elected  by  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association ; 

I'irst  district.  J.  C.  (jorman.  I’riiieetoii 
Doily  Democrat ;  .Sec<»nd  district,  (ieorge 
I’urcell,  Hloomiiifiton  World;  Third  dis¬ 
trict,  Ixw  M.  O’Bannon,  Corydon  Demo¬ 
crat;  L'ourth  district.  Bernard  McC'ann. 
I.azerctieehiiry  Keyister;  Fifth  district, 
William  Cronin,  Terre  Haute  Tribune; 
.Sixth  district,  Walter  S.  Chambers, 
Xcu’castle  Times;  Seventh  district. 
Marshall  Williams,  member  of  the  state 
Democratic  committee,  Indianapolis; 
Eighth  district.  Dale  J.  Crittenberger, 
hider.toii  Daily  Hulletin;  Xinth  district, 
E.  Parke  Beadle,  Delf'hi  Citicen;  Tenth 
district.  Reno  M.  Isherwood,  Lafayette; 
Eleventh  di.strict,  E.  E.  Cox,  Hartford 
City  .Xi’U's;  Twelfth  district.  L.  (]. 
Ellingham,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette, 
and  Thirteenth  district,  Caly  W.  Metsker, 
I'lviiioiitli  Democrat. 


FAXON  HEADS  I.  A.  A.  GROUP 

Elected  President  of  lltk  District  at 
Meeting  in  Colorado  Spring* 

Ralph  I'axon,  general  agent  of  th" 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Denver,  was  electe<l  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  11th  district  tif  the  Interna¬ 
tional  .-Xclvertising  .-Xssociation  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Col..  Feb.  18  and  19. 

R.  (i.  Brown,  of  Boulder,  was  elected 
si-cretary  and  treasurer.  The  as.sociation 
decided  on  Casper,  Wyo.,  as  the  next 
meeting  place. 


REPORTER  TO  APPEAL 
DAMAGE  SUIT 

Null  Adams,  Memphis  Evening  Appeal, 
Loses  Suit  for  $10,000  Against 

Memphis  Police,  but  Was  Ex¬ 
pected  to  Ask  New  Trial  Feb.  23 

Denied  SIO.OOO  damages,  which  he 
asked  in  a  suit  against  three  members 
fo  the  Memphis  police  force  charging 
assault  and  false  arrest  while  trying  to 
take  jiictures  at  the  Democratic  primary 
jKills  in  Memphis  last  Aug.  2,  Null 
.■\<lams,  refxirter  for  the  .Memphis  Hve- 
iiiiiy  clpfe^tl.  was  Ui  ask  for  a  new  trial, 
I'eb.  2.C  Trial  of  the  suit  took  place 
1  eb.  \i  \S. 

.■\<lanis’  case  against  Sergt.  W.  D. 
.'stallings  and  Patrolmen  Jack  Elmore 
and  W  .  K.  McDaniel  is  one  of  four  to 
grow  out  of  alleged  attacks  uixin  report¬ 
ers  by  iHilicemeii  and  politicians  last 
.\ngust.  .'several  reixirters  were  threewn 
into  jail  threatened  with  breach  of  jx-ace 
charges  and  their  cameras  smashed  or 
seized. 

In  addition  to  .Adams’  suit,  actions  for 
$10.(KKt  each  were  brought  by  Billy  Sis¬ 
son,  Evening  .Appeal  reix)rter,  against 
Will  (ierber,  assistant  attftrney  general, 
and  by  James  Seat  and  Key  Hart  against 
lM>licemen  who  arrested  them  and  seized 
their  cameras. 

Judge  H.  W.  McLaughlin  »»f  the 
lAiurtli  District  ('ourt,  Memphis,  sitting 
in  th:-  .\dams  case,  ruled  that  taking 
pictures  is  no  violation  of  the  law.  but 
if  a  jx-rson  protests  having  his  picture 
taken,  and  the  man  with  the  camera  i>er- 
sists,  then  a  misdemeanor  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  which  is  construed  as  a  breach  of 
the  peace 
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HALVORSEN  NEWSPAPER 
STUFFING  MACHINES 

are  now  la  use  froa  const  to  coast  by  the 
followlnc  Icndinn  newspapers  s 
ChlcMO  Tribune,  New  York  Tlaes,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Meaphls  Coniaerclal 
Appeal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Saint  Paul 
Dlspateb,  Saint  Paul  Dally  News,  Scanie 
Tbnes,  Sprlapbrld  PcMbtlcaa,  BlnalnpbaM 
News,  Phlladelphls  lagulrer,  Mllwsukee 
lowmal,  Harford  Couraat,  Sydney 
(  Australis  )  Sua 

you  wamt  to  cut  the  eotl  of  rtufRan  paptrt  aod 
hoot  them  delivered  In  better  conditUm  to  dUtrlb^ 
ulert  end  readm,  write  us  for  fuU  oartiCuiart 

NONPAREIL  MACHINE  COMPANY 
S4  Soneb  Tbsnop  Scinct,  Chi  capo 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 10.000  per  hr.  The  heaviest 
Hiiil  most  iiroilurtive  high  speed  unit  press.  Kguipped  with  latest  quirk 
loek-iip  pinte  elaiiips,  automatic  ele<'trie  liriikes,  ete.,  etc.  Autoplatr  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  hronr.es,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approre<l  met-banieal  engineering  praeti<-e. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  .'pl.otXi  running 
stxH-d  with  single  plates.  All  steretityix*  costs  (material  and  ialM>r|  cut  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sireil  dally.  I’nlt-desigue<l  ;  liiiilt 
In  H  pg..  12  pg..  Hi  pg.,  20  pg.,  ete.  .Xnd  any  size  ran.  hy  adding  units,  he 
Increased  in  its  <'apacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dallies  and  weeklies. 
Prtnta  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  folds  and  dcHrrrs  perfected  newsfutpera. 
<1.  8.  10,  12,  14  or  Itf  pages  complete  In  one  operation.  Spee<l  2,(NM)  to 
6.000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writs  us  your  prsss  nosds — Lst  us  holp  you  solpo  your  pressroom  prohloms 
Our  stm0  is  mt  your  sorvieo 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  l^chigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Classified 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ord.r) 

1  Tim*  —  AO  par  lin, 

3  1  iiovs  —  .40  per  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .78  par  Una 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  th*  line 

Whit*  space  charge  at  aama  rate  per  Us* 
per  insertion  a*  earned  by  frequency  of  la- 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  th,  right  I, 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Rare  Oppoituniiy  to  |  r«N*iirH  «*T«*iiinK  ex- 

diHivi*  tioM;  fiuniiu  IiuikIhoiiic  divlilpiKiM;  mkl- 
liU*  Houtli:  nl<«o  ewiiiiiK  |»N|H*r;  <>xcluNlve  fleM; 
with  brittlit  fiiturv;  «*\«***llt*nt  i*44U;|>ii.piit.  Msrmi 
l•lllI^#*tt<.  J  H  Slml**.  Tiiio'i*  BM*.,  New  York. 
AUlvaiwOliC  UUiUtt  UDwIla  Util 

known.  ii|>'t4i-«lMit*,  for  $10,0u0.  Pvb 

lidlier  imvtiig  Hih-trilmtio  i  riirlMtl«*«  could  bai- 
die  i'uuipiiny,  11  West  42tid  tt.. 

New  York  ritjr. 

Wo  Have  Clionto  ready  to  buy  for  cash,  oevt- 
tNi|ier  proitertieM  froiii  (MNi  tu  $0, HOC). 000;  alio 
lifi^e  iMFtfe  or  aiiinII  f'*r  sale.  Icati 

F/<l  ly.  WrlKl<*y  Bblic..  t'lilcatco;  Met.  Tbeatrt 

Bbig.,  I4OS  Angeiea. _ 

Middle  West  Properties— Exclusive  listings  No 
duuistflujr  iHtblicily.  1‘ersonNl  Merv’ice  Id  ererj 
deul.  K^erythint;  iHiiitldentlul.  Ciyde  H.  Koex, 
RBI  Ibsnrd  of  Trode.  Knostis  City,  Mo. 


Don’t  Answer  This  Ad  iiiiIchs  you  have  suffl 
cient  money  for  the  iiittbil  payment  on  tlie 
piiblicMtioii  yiMi  vvjint.  I  bare  some  reid  twr 
KaiiH  for  r«*al  huy«>rM.  no  time  for  the  ruriooi. 
J.  H.  SIihIc,  Tiiiie*  Hldj:..  New  York. 


Omar  D>  Gray.  SturaiNm.  Mo.,  wTlte**;  ••om*  of 
my  viT.v  reliable  fllenW  Iisk  nskcnl  me  to  %r\\  1 
foiir  ile«  k  tJohH  web  iy|>e  press,  No.  :i72,  with 
color  NttHcliliieiil.  <*011  pb'te  with  till  etpiipme  d. 
in  ‘ludiiii;  »»tereoi.vpSiijj  «»uttit.  (*OMt.  new.  a,V*.*W** 
Sucrlttce  at  lo.rttMi,  Terms.  Press  U  niSDinr 
every  day  in  St.  ItMiix. 

‘*l|ow  wfMild  you  like  to  own  a  daily  which 
clesrK  Htki  a  year  lamt  s  kihmI  salaryi.  which 
I,  think  cun  l»e  l»oii};ht  for  $132. oOO.  alttiourh  1 
vv*HiiP  to  lie  fruik  and  mn.v  tiiat  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  thin  pji|a*p  listeil.  hiit  for  very  ext'ellrat 
reamim*  1  tliink  tills  sum  would  temid  the 
owner  to  part  with  his  property.  At  this  prk'e 
it  would  In*  an  ex<*«>pti4inNl  buy,  the  way  dsil; 
newsps|iers  an*  now  seliina. 

*1  want  to  M‘ll  w'orth  of  sto<*k  lo  a 

Moiitaim  chain  iiewspa|ier  propositloD  which  !• 
a  ftesil  safe  liiveKtmeiit.  Will  sell  all  or  part 
tine  share  of  <  ommon  w  ith  every  ten  share*  sf 
prcferreil  piirchasi'd  and  when  the  preferred 
stfx'k  is  retireii  the  common  stock  would  be  a 
Kirt. 

T  am  tlckUol  tv»  death  with  my  hu<1nes*. 
N<>WHpi4|er  <»wners  and  buyers  h.ive  he«*n  woa 
derful  to  MIC.  Notsiil.v  seems  to  i»e  afraUI  to  do 
business  with  me  and  that  Is  a  irreat  cons«>latloB 
as  I  (o  alnn^.** 


smI 


Bargains 
in  all  types 

tell  usyourneeds 
and  send  jbr  list 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Job  Plant  Wanted 


PrintiBB  Baiineu  wiotrd  In  tmall  city, 
Prnna.vivaiita,  New  York  or  New  Jemey.  Will 
naaMrr  weekly  ne''»p«l>er  wllli  Job  olllce.  Olre 
fall  partli'iilara  in  drat  loiter.  Keaily  to  buy. 
lirokera.  R  WIT,  Killtor  A  I'ubllalier. 


Nawepapers  for  Sale 


Da  Theae  Hit  Tool  We  olTer;  MominB  <lBiIy 
la  oiM  woat  city,  $10,001);  real  city  and  guo<l 
koy.  $10,000  oartnerahlp  In  live  aoutliern  city 
4ally  to  Kepiililican  editor.  More  ko<hI  biiya  In 
$allloa.  weokilea.  What  <lo  you  want  and 
where?  Wilhelm  and  Holm.  300  I'.’th,  NW., 
rantun,  Ohio. 


far  Bala  -Semi  wi>ekly  In  Hpleiidld  Wlwonain 
lawn.  Hiia  good  Job  department.  B-l)23,  Editor 

k  I’lihllaher.  _ 

Waakly,  community  ac\ elite.' n  ihoiiHund.  Eipilp 
awnt  of  ,3  llnon.  s-pUKe  luiplcv,  aci'oaxorlen, 
(leriiiltx  liiinieillatr  Usiie  of  dally.  IxMal  con- 
dllloiix  ripe.  Sell  whole  or  part.  Rare  opimr- 
tanliy.  ROOT.  Editor  A  I'lihllaher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


I  Want  to  Acquire  flatly  tiPWK|iN|K*r  in  Miiithem 
<-ltya  iHtUHlhly  MtiryUinl  KahI  SImih*.  itrnfnrttbl.T 
Xtirth  r«ro|lnn.  T#»  (itMiigla  or  nomo 

M)iith*<i'n  Tpxmm  (K>int  llkn  M(’.\ll<‘n,  IiitPreMtpfl 
In  ('It.T  nf  lO.iKIO  or  iiioro  wliioli  Iihm  n  fiiturp 
iBd  Hoiiip  Infllmtion  of  tN»|>ulnfion.  factory  and 
huwinc't'*  dov**|o|)iiH*nt  and  n<d  community  de* 
prndfMit  on  one  crop.  Bcintc  no  inillionatrea  am 
■ot  |fN»kins  f<»r  nor  uldo  to  entertain  expennlve 
pMIKmltloiiM.  iMit  rather  one  In  which  I  can 
leave  preMcnt  well  lutyliiK  plnce  on  metn»|Ndltan 
dall.T  to  t>e(*oiiu  pnrt  of.  Hnd  mlse  iiiy  family  In 
pn>kfre<4Mive  Koiith(‘in  rmnmiiiilty.  Addre«>A  H  h'l't. 
Editor  A  rnhliaher. 

Hotl  Newspapers  on  the  market  nr<‘  income  |»a.v- 
iax  properties.  That  is  the  only  kind  brokers 
fsre  to  handle.  1  want  a  pro|M*rty  or  i»ro|»er- 
tie*  iflallies).  Hint  arc  imt  mak  n^  money:  with 
iMtisra<*tor.v  mechanical  plant.  Held  and  oppor- 
tnnity.  Von  may  want  to  ficvotc  yoiir  time  to 
stHdethlii;;  else.  Or  .voii  may  want  to  remain  as 
part  owner.  I  am  not  a  Itroker.  I  pf'rsonally 
operate  on  the  jrronnd  as  a  working  publisher. 

I  iMwitlvely  promise  Hiat  yonr  reply  w'ill  l>e  held 
hi  strictest  i»ersonal  fonfldence  No  pai»er  Is  too 
Isrse  It  P44.  Kditor  A  rnbllsher. 

■r.  Publisher,  does  yoiir  hiiMine««4  need  a  change  V 
I  sni  an  experienced  ncwspai»er  executive,  aife 
44.  s(>eklnir  a  dally  publication  needlnit  a  man 
with  wide  knowled»(e  «»f  bnsiness.  advertislnic 
simI  circulation  bnildini;.  Not  just  looking  for 
a  fMwIti'm.  Want  to  l»e  (connected  with  pnh- 
llshcr  who  will  Ite  wllline  to  m‘11  part  Interest 
after  |  have  provi'ii  I  am  capabh*  of  ilevelopinit 
btisinesH  beyond  present  vidnme.  Have  money 
to  Invest,  earned  In  Hie  new'spaper  business. 
BiWtn.  Kditor  A  f*ubllsh«*r. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Tks  World's  Lartott  (Mrcnlatlon  Bnlldlnf  Organ- 
Isatton — The  only  circulatbm  building  service  In 
News|>aperdoni  furnishing  publlahera  affldavUs 
•f  the  esact  results  of  its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
ltwllsna|a$ils 

fts  W.  t.  Ssndall  Company.  1(H  N.  Bailey  ave- 
■»»e.  IxOiilsville,  Ky. — Biiperlor  Circulation  Build- 
srt— Creators  and  sole  owners  of  the  Kendall 
Plan. 


Circulation  Builders — Blair  A  Austin.  2?U>  North 
ffIxHi  St.,  Reading.  Penn.  Originators  of  Bales- 
■nnshlp  Club  Campaigns. 


Circulation '•When  quick,  sdftltlonal  clrcnlatlon 
coverage  tH*<-«»nies  neecasory.  remcmlter  that  out 
fweiity  years  in  tliia  one  line  i>f  endeavor  la 
your  p^*f  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
wire,  oTVIl  Circulation  Service  Bureau,  Bell 
•'lo*  k.  Clmdnnatl.  Ohio. 


^sesnt  Drives  net  4.0<¥>  to  15,000  new  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Weeklies  and  dallies.  Former  publisher, 
nnderstands  publishers*  i^tblenia  Hudson  De 
Mest.  Riiite  X  147  K  m;Hi  st,.  New  York. 


EDITORIAL 


Sunday  School  Lessons 


•••'d  Your  Paper  to  Church  l».v  lining  B««ulhern*s 
»vmMMeut  on  llie  liiternathmsl  Sunday  School 
les«i.||«  Written  by  s  laytmin  in  Missouri  Ian- 
rusge  \  tbotisand  wonN  lasnefl  once  a  week 
fnr  dallv  p:if>ers.  Prhe  t«  ten  ttmusand  clrco- 
Istlfin  and  under.  $l.0»»  |»er  week;  to  one  buo- 
dre$i  thousand  and  under.  ll.TiO  per  week  over 
liundred  thotismid.  i^er  week.  William 

.fr,  f  nde|»e'»den«*e.  Ml-soiirl. 


LSjndicat*  Servicea  and  Feature* 
can  be  marketed  mo*t  econom- 
icalljr  through  Cla**ified  Adver- 
ti*ing. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


AdyertUinB  ManaBcv  wiintr.!  at  •■iica  for  rity  of 
over  BMt.tkMi.  Must  lie  an  exeeutlvi*  with  knowl 
edge  of  copy  writing,  lay  out*,  desk  work.  etc. 
In  other  wttrds.  we  want  a  thoroughly  practical 
man  who  knows  ad  work,  but  who  can  direct 
men  and  sinterUse  thetr  work.  Hive  full  par 
thulars.  imdmiiiig  salary.  In  first  letter.  B04U. 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 


General  Manager  for  chain  of  weekly  papers  in 
I*a..  dally  iKisNlhllltlea  on  o  le.  hiii:i11  investment 
retiuiretl.  IllMl.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


General  Manager  •Morning  new«pH|M‘r  of  iiion- 
than  lu.tSNi  circiilHtlon.  |oeat<Ml  In  <»  >e  of  tin* 
im»st  progressive  cities  in  the  west,  seeks  as 
sistant  general  manager  with  laickgrturid  and  ex 
|f«*rietice  sufticlent  tf»  stMUi  In>  advanced  in  tls*  or- 
ganixitbui.  Must  l»e  thoroughly  exiH^rlemvd  In  ad¬ 
vertising.  inclmllng  rate  making  and  clri'iita- 
ti<»n:  an«l  have  a  knowletlge  of  the  editorial  and 
mechanical  flepnrtments.  TIte  man  must  Is-  able 
and  willing  to  take  bis  place  I'l  coiiitnunlty  ac 
tivltles.  no  a  ismslibTHliIe  p(»rtbm  f»f  Ids  wf»rk 
will  1»«‘  tiiat  <»f  making  contacts,  if  you  don’t 
fsiHsf'ss  this  qiialitl  -atlon  please  don’t  waste  your 
time  ill  repiving.  .\  tmin  with  experience  on 
flnihes  over  .'•b.itMi  c'rcniathm  preferred.  .\n 
sw«T.  givpig  full  details  of  experience.  B  947. 
Ktlit<»r  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman  Now  enipht.xefl.  <Mer  I '> 
years*  $*\|MT'cn  e  coiistructh e  copy  writer,  kn  iws 
lay-outs  and  selling.  Axsildde  .March  first.  Mar 
ri*Ml.  Prcsi'iit  saliry  fi.b'Kt.  B  P4o.  Kditor  A 
Pilblishf  r. 


Advertiti*  g  Manager,  now  employed  New  York 
state.  s4>eks  ei»nneciioi  like  or  similar  <*apnclty: 
St,  marrieil.  iiMtmughl.x  experhuiced  t'lrst  and 
sectmtl  pH|M>rs  small  cities.  Beconl  proving 
positive  I'nage  results  furnished  if  really  Inter 
ested.  B  949.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Salesman  and  Executive  desires 
coiinertioii  as  adxertisitrr  manager  with  pro- 
gressixe  tidly  |»a|>ei.  Kxce"Homil  priMlucfl«m 
record.  Pmir  years  o  i  present  .lob.  with  middle 
xx«-st  daily  p'ila*r.  Age  -Tl.  Marr'ed.  Full  In¬ 
formation  regaidlng  my  n^conl  upon  request. 
Write  B  b’U,  Kditor  A  Pnldlsher. 


Buair.exs  Manager,  at  prese  d  efnployed  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  aftern(M>ii  dally  In  Kasfern  city,  dealres 
change  on  Mcc*ount  of  limited  fleM.  Have  made 
sutiatantlal  ancceas.  Invite  investigation  of 
record.  .Vge  40.  married.  Will  go  anywhei-e. 
B-027.  Kditor  A  Publlaher. 


Circulatiop  Manager  of  proven  ability  wishes  to 
make  connection.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  departments  of  drcuhifton  A  business  pro 
diicer  at  a  low*  cost.  A  manager  and  organizer 
of  eftlclent.  haril  hitting  loyal  dei>artn>ent*.  Have 
bandli'd  circulation  in  all  Its  styles.  Not  a  pop¬ 
ularity  contest  or  a  premium  man.  Not  a  million 
a  minute  man,  not  a  slight  f»f  hand  {lerformer. 
Just  a  cIrciilHtion  man  who  knows  linmlation 
and  w<irks  at  IP.  Pan  build  you  c|r«‘ulMtlon 
build  It  at  a  btw  cost  collect  your  money  and 
redu***’  .voiir  depnrtment  ex|u*nse  Not  tov»  old 
not  too  yoipig— right  at  the  age  that  will  give 
.roll  the  l»encbt  of  valuable  exi>erlence  witli  the 
em-rgy  to  put  that  exi'erieoce  Into  practt4*e. 
Befereii  -es  the  best.  B-9.'52.  Kditor  A  Putdlsber. 


Circulation  Manager — Seven  years*  ex|>erien4e. 
now  employeit.  Knows  all  hranclies  of  circula¬ 
tion.  IJH  .rears  old,  married.  Wants  to  locate 
with  Metrf>|N>lltan  dally  as  assistant  clrritlatlon 
manager.  .\-1  refereiu’ea.  past  ree<ir«l  go«Ml.  Pa^t 
exiK»rience  with  papers  of  s.’.tiou  circulation. 
I14.0(ki  an  1  lO.uou.  B  904.  I'^dltvir  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  M.in  wit1i  gissl  r«*<-ord  and 
wid«‘  e\ |M>ri<>tic«‘  (‘ouiHdcnt  tnan.’iger  of  cirtni- 
iNtbm  (•rgii'iix  ithHi  with  practical  prouiothm 
ide  ts.  .\tiiericMn.  4o  y<>ars  age.  B  940.  K<Mt«*r  A 
Publisher 


Circulation  Ms*^ager  w:r  tw  p4»sltion  on  dally, 
lO.fsm  to  circulation.  Know  all  details 

(»f  carriers,  newsstand  proiiiotUui ;  rural  aollc 
Itors  and  mail  promotion.  B-9-TI,  Kditor  A  Pub 
Usher. 


Circulation  Phas.  .M  Uuley,  past  three  years 
city  circulation  manager  .Miami  iKIa.i  Pally 
News:  eight  years  Tol«>do.  Pb'velaml.  Pitfsbiirgli 
«lallies.  desires  to  hear  from  drculafion  man 
ager  neeillng  a  faithful,  hard  working,  prfslming 
Hssisfar.t;  specialty;  carrier  mdicltallon  and  pr<» 
niotlon.  build  circulation  that  aticks;  prefer  cen 
tral  or  southern  bM'ntlon.  Sire  of  palmer  no  oh 
Ject.  Have  car  Available  alM»rt  notice.  Wire 
or  write  Jonesboro.  Indiana. 


Circulation  Man,  ambitious,  :io.  ninrrb-d.  4  years’ 
city  and  roiol  ex|wrleii(*e  desires  |M-riiiBnent  |Mt 
sllhm.  Address  B  9o2.  f>tltor  A  f’nbllsher. 


Oompoaing  Boom  Foreman,  fifteen  years,  wishes 
fmsltion  New  York.  Penn..  Ohio.  Hlx-^lay  af 
ternoon  |ai|*cr  Handle  any  ap-e  sb<»p  Pnlon. 
Marrlecl.  .tddress  B-9r$l.  care  Kditor  A  I'uh 
Usher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situation*  Wanted 


Claxaifled  —Young  marrle<l  man  desires  imsitloo 
as  (iasslfled  Manager  with  gntwlng  pM|>er.  Rx* 
perlencwl.  <*ootl  references.  Kmj  Li.vexl  at  preswut. 
B  916.  Kxlltor  A  Publlaher. 


Editor,  with  several  years  or  achtexeinenf  In 
big  city  to  bis  creillt,  desires  worthwhile  con 
iiectifm.  Has  re<ord  as  clrcutatloii  maker  and 
community  builder.  Young,  tbonuighly  expert- 
eiued.  dei*emlable.  Excellent  refer«*n«  et.  K.  A. 
W.,  care  FMllor  A  Publlaher. 


Editorial —Now  available;  Well  tsiulpmsl  Ilur 
van!  graduate.  .\.B.,  Ph.I>..  with  expert  nexvs- 
paper  <  xperlence  as  etlltorlal  writer  and  staff 
feature  writXT  for  large  s«uitlierti  tlallies  In 
Nortii  ('artdiiin.  South  Parollnn  ami  Alalxama. 
Pns»f  renler.  I'nmarrled.  Wllllitg  to  go  aiiy- 
xvhere.  Splendid  references.  Huger  Bat^it.  36 
Met  ting  street.  Pbarlesttm  S<iutli  4'andina. 


Linotype  Operator  (student,  will  graduate  from 
Linotype  achonl  March  13)  desires  work  on  small 
•billy  or  weekly.  Klft<H*n  years’  extierlen<*e  han- 
•lllng  Aas<M*iated  Press  news  and  market*  re|H>rt. 
prefers  duties  shall  consist  of  work  on  news 
desk  Hs  well  a.s  at  Linoty|ie.  Solier;  character 
references:  further  Information  on  request. 

B  914.  Killtor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  or  City  Editor- -Seeks  new  con- 
mntion.  Aged  37.  IH  years’  exjierlence  as  re 
porter,  clt.v  elltor  and  managing  editor.  I'nder- 
'•f.inds  all  departments  of  small  city  dally,  edi¬ 
torial  busim^ss  ami  advertising.  Job  printing  es- 
timat«ir.  Knrnisli  excellent  references  Will  fry 
out  at  ox^'ii  e\i>etise.  Write  or  wire  Box  No.  87, 
Mount  Parmel.  I’enna. 


Newspaper  Advertising  bead.  31;  family:  em- 
pioved:  s«>«-king  new  hM-ation.  Busine*iM  of  pres 
eut  Job  doubled  In  my  four  yearn  us  iii.tiiager 
lion  Immiiii  city  Present  salary  $4.’Ji4»  Open  to 
|H>rcentage  proiamltion.  Pome  any  time.  B  94*J. 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Rewrite  Man.  eight  years*  experience.  Desk, 
staff.  Young,  enthusiastic,  relisble.  Ho  any¬ 
where.  B  9'JO.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor,  writer  and  columnist.  At  pres 
eiit  and  for  more  than  year  Siairts  R«Utor  on 
eastern  newspa|>er  with  largest  cliNulatton  in 
state.  Also  widely  known  as  feature  x^rlter  on 
several  prominent  dailies.  Now  active  sporting 
reiKirtor  as  well  as  editor  and  cnlumolst.  cov 
ering  big  boxing  events,  university  football. 
Iwseball.  etc.  Have  helped  to  Increase  present* 
circulation  of  paper  25  per  cent.  Rastem.  mid- 
western  and  Paclflc  coast  ex|xerlence  HIgheal 
credentials.  H  Kditor  A  Publlaher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  SaJo 


Duplex  eight  page  6at  bed  presa.  Excellent 
•'ondittoii.  Bargain.  B-92t.  Kditxtr  A  Publlaher. 


For  Sale:  One  10  H  P..  220  volt.  1290  R.P.M., 
<«eneral  Klei  trie  Motor  In  good  condition,  also 
6  ft.  overhead  shaft*  with  6  In.,  K  In..  IN  In.  nnd 
24  In.  luilleys.  Two  l.liiotyi»e  gas  potn  In  goo<l 
condition  complete  with  mouthpieces  and  gaa 
•  oiinectlnns.  Two  extra  full  fonts  H  pt.  Llno- 
ty|N>  mats,  ('entury  122.  slightly  useil.  One  font 
pt.  Llnotyiie  mats.  ^Id  Italics  No  87,  goofi 
con>lition.  1*<  pr.  midd  ret'ess,  goo«l  condition. 
Will  sell  mats  with  or  without  mold.  Five  small 
pig  imdtl*  an<1  twelve  Hamilton  type  cases*  TIte 
Htmve  nia.T  t»e  had  very  reasonably  for  cash. 
The  Decatur  I>nlly.  iVratur.  Ala. 


For  Sale— Model  ’I/*  T.liioty|>e.  HcmsI  rondl 
tion  B-t»26.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


Here  la  a  Description  of  the  Press; 

4>.j  de»  k  presM  ff»r  sah-  at  very  loxx*  price.  Hchis 
bmr  dci  k  x%eb  press  with  extra  rsdor  th-ck. 
cltaiti  drive.  .Vow  in  use.  Kxtsilent  condition, 
f  ompletf*  wlHi  .*<prague  .‘k>  II. P.  D.(*.  imdor,  22u 
xolt  (onfrol  iMHinl.  control  stations  on  press.  an<t 
•  omplete  ster«H»typiiig  efiulpment.  B  9.3«i.  K<litor 
A  Publisher. 


Job  Presaet,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers,  etc. 
— A  complete  line.  Hverhaiilefl  and  giiaranteeil 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Iluff- 
m.in  Ty(*e  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  K.  13th  at.. 
New  York  City. 


Locate 

Quickly 

A  Classified  ad  is  the 
shortest  road  to  a  job. 

Classified  Service 
Editor  &  Publisher 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sal* 


Ludlow  with  rlrctrir  piit.  niatrii  rablort.  oUbt 
fonts  mats.  HinsI  condition.  B-92S.  Bdltor  A 
I*ublUher. 


Linotypes  Two  Mtslel  7**.  4  Model  Ks.  In  good 
operating  condii*ion:  prb-etl  low  for  quick  sale. 
Terms  If  desired.  Wire,  write  or  call.  I«nn- 
caster  NexvspH|H‘rs,  Im-..  Kant  aster.  Pa. 


Modern  H.  K.  75  H.P.  220  volt,  D.C.  chain  preee 
drlxe  complete  with  control  board,  realatance. 
push  button  stations,  etc.  A  1  condition.  The 
Spokesnian-Bexiexft'.  SiNikane.  Washington. 


One  Hee  Shaving  Machine,  also  tail  cutter.  One 
Hitss  shaxliig  machine,  also  tall  cutter  and  An 
Ishliig  block.  Address  Business  Manager,  State 
Jonriial,  Lansing.  Mich. 


Photoengraving  e4|ulpiiH‘nt  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  t'*rt.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  64  West 
2:ird  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Used  Gobs  Mat  Rollar  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  Tl»e  <}oas  Printing  Presa  Co..  153 
South  Paulina  st.,  ChUago,  III. 


Equipment  Wanted 

Will  Pay  Caah  Bu*  a  xtee*!  tat«ll4*w  or  l*u44ow 
e4|ulpmciit.  B  94S.  K<lit<»r  A  Publisher. 


Wanted  Ten  used  Margach  Feeders;  one  waler- 
c<Mded  mold  for  pig**  Liwest  cash  price.  Ke- 
•  •order.  Hreeiitield.  Mass. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confid  ntial 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Buiinm*  Establiihwl  in  189D 
350  Madiaen  At*.  N*w  York 
Pacific  Coaat  Rapraaantatitr* ; 

II.  C  Moor*,  272  North  RodM  Driwa, 
Brvarly  HiU*.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA 

H*r*  i*  on*  of  th#  rnr*  eppor- 
tuniti**. 


W*  have  in  a  growing  section  of 
California  a  weakly  newspaper  end  job 
bueincH  doing  a  tubatantial  gross 
yolum*  and  giving  at  return  to  its 
owners  upward  of  110,000.00  per 
annum  net. 

For  private  reasons  this  proparty  can 
b*  bought  for  120,000.00.  Quick  action 
necessary. 

HARWELL  A  ROCKWELL 

Comer  Building,  Times  Building 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  New  York  City 


IN  THE  PIEDMONT 

^^E  hav*  discovered  a  few 
real  newapapar  proposition* 
in  th*  rich  and  growing  Piad- 
mont  gone  of  th*  Carolina*. 
Rare  opportunitias  in  both  dai¬ 
lies  and  weeklies,  some  of  them  re* 
quiring  quick  action.  Kindly  advise 
as  to  capital  available.  Please  ad- 
dreas  our  Litchfield.  III.,  office. 
Special  offer  of  only  dally  in  seven 
counties  and  covers  one  of  richest 
territories  in  North  Carolina.  Over 
$1,800,000  pay  roll  and  seat  of  twe 
cellegve.  Price  only  $$S,000|  owners 
buying  larger  properly. 

Prep.  No.  I  Olga. 

The  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agency 

Ulchfioid.  III. 


UNITED  PRESS 


SELLS  RADIO  STATION 


in  one  story.  Pictures  of  the  paintings 
and  the  artist  will  be  appropriate.  The 
story  should  contain  some  biograpiiy  — 
Jack  Sedwick. 


Onr  Dollar  will 
be  paid  fo^  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


Marion  (ind.)  Loader-Tribune  Ac¬ 
quires  WJAK  from  Kokomo  Daily 

Interest  in  aviation  is  gaining  instead  J.  A.  Kautz,  publisher  of  the  Ko- 
of  waning  and  a  story  on  airport  facili-  komo  (Ind.)  Tt^une,^  on.  Feb.  14  sold 
ties,  lighted  airways,  and  suggestions  the  Tribune  radio  station  WJAK  to  the 
and  layouts  for  short  air  tours  much  Afarion  (Ind.)  Leader-Tribune,  after 
like  the  ones  sometimes  run  on  automo-  liaving  operated  the  station  in  Kokomo 
bile  pages  for  tourists  will  result  in  since  January,  1926.  The  change  of 
immediate  res|)onse  These  stories  can  license  to  the  Marion  newspaper  was 
include  your  county,  your  section  of  the  made  immediately. 

state  or  the  entire  state  or  a  number  of  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Leader-Tri- 
sfates  where  you  have  subscribers.  S.  bune  to  organize  the  program  broaden 

on  a  commercial  basis.  Officials  of  the 
new  United  States  Radio  Company,  the 
result  of  a  recent  merger  of  Marion 
an<l  Oiicago  firms,  and  other  business 
firms  of  Marion  are  associated  with  the 
Leader-Tribune  in  the  direction  of  the 
station. 


The  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Hivnuuj  The  I'rovidence  (K.  I.)  Journal- 

Post  is  making  a  bid  for  customer  Bulletin  is  making  a  drive  on  classified 
confidence  by  running  Page  1  office  adver-  advertising  on  the  idea  of  "Charge  it”, 
tiling  guaranteeing  delivery  of  the  paper.  Within  a  quarter-column  layout,  the 
In  cases  where  delivery  fails  a  messenger  paper  uses  a  Ik)x  giving  LS  examples 
will  be  sent  with  a  c^ipy,  untler  the  plan,  of  how  classifietl  ads  are  bringing  re- 
— Bob  Sibley.  suits.  According  to  the  Journal,  if  a 

jwrson  is  a  telephone  subscriber,  he  can 
charge  a  classified  ad.  The  Pall  Hiver 
(Mass.)  Herald  .ViH'i  allows  the  same 
privilege  of  charging  ads  if  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  a  telephone  suhscriljer.  The 
added  stipulation  is  made  to  the  Herald 
Xews  that  the  account  must  t)e  paid 
within  seven  davs  from  date  of  inser¬ 
tion.  I). 


The  best  position  in  a  newspaper  in 
which  to  preach  to  advertisers  and  pro¬ 
spective  advertisers  is  in  the  financial 
section,  a  pnnnotion  expert  told  me. 
Why  not  run  a  series  of  dignified 
"Editorials  for  Business  Men”  set  up  tc 
give  them  style  and  distinction  among 
those  pages.  While  reading  the  finance 
sectifin  they  are  in  a  business  mo<xl. 
The  benefits  of  adverti.sing,  how  success¬ 
ful  c.'impaigns  can  best  be  put  on,  and 
■•imilar  .subjects  offer  a  go<Kl  medium  for 
obtaining  more  business. — K.  H. 


The  Attleboro  (Mass.t  .Sim  recently 
increased  its  classified  advertising  by 
guaranteeing  results  during  a  given  week 
or  giving  six  more  insertions  free.  If 
the  advertiser  ilki  not  get  the  desired 
results  on  the  first  ad  after  it  had  run 
six  insertions,  he  was  given  six  more. 
'I'he  advertiser  was  the  jwige  as  to  re¬ 
sults,  no  questions  being  asked. — I). 


A  new-comer 

PICTORIAL 

FACTS 


■  The  fact  that  .Vl.I.li.s  want  ads  were 

The  classified  section  of  the  Cedar  printed  in  the  Des  .Moines  (la.)  Regis- 
Riipids  (la.)  P.icning  (lacelle,  carries  a  ter  and  Tribune  in  1‘>J8  was  used  as 
siKcial  group  of  ads  under  the  heading  text  for  a  full  jwge  promotion  ad  re- 
of  “coal,  wood  aiul  teed."  Nlany  fuel  cently.  Illustrated  divisions  in  the  page 
ilealers  take  advantage  of  this  classifica-  fKiinted  out  the  luimber  of  classified  ads 
tion  during  the  winter  months. — K.T.  C.  on  automobiles,  office  supplies,  business 
--  -  —  _  opportunities,  household  articles,  musical 

"Buy  your  shoes  at  a  sIkk?  store,’  is  the  instruments  and  "swaps.” — L.  (i.  M. 

."■logan  of  a  numlier  of  men's  shoe  stores  _ 

in  Aln-rdeen,  Wash.,  taking  local  news- 

jafier  s|»acc  to  urge  nixm  the  male  citizens  Many  small  coniimmity  newspajiers  aid 
]>atronage  of  exclusive  >hoe  stores,  rather  in  the  promotion  of  dollar  days,  but  few 
than  stf>res  where  shoes  are  but  a  side  capitalize  such  events  to  their  direct  ad- 
line  or  one  ot  many  deiwrtments.  Per-  vantage.  The  Batavia  (X.  Y.)  News 
haps  the  shoe  stores  of  your  city  may  during  a  recent  dollar  day  event  offered 
spend  a  few  dimes  individually,  or  dol-  a  circulation  liargain  to  new  or  old  snb- 
lars  adlectively,  for  such  a  campaign  scrifters  of  $2  for  a  seven  months  sub- 
that  will  mean  more  in  dollars  and  scription  or  extension,  available  only  on 
"s<-nse"  to  each  exclusive  shoe  store  at  the  dollar  da>.  The  results  were  very  satis- 
end  of  the  year. — C.  M.  L.  factory,  it  was  reqKirted. — IL  V.  K. 


You  can  build  gfK)d-will  by  splashing 
a  story  and  pictures  revealing  the  lonely 
Cfinditions  on  the  pixir  farm  in  your 
county  and  by  following  it  up  the  nc.xt 
day  or  so  by  installing  a  radio  on  the 
IHM.rfarm  for  the  Itenefit  of  its  occii- 
Iiants.  By  making  an  ap|Kal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  contribute,  the  .Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times  raise-d  enough  money  in 
one  day  to  buy  a  radio  and  all  acces- 
."•■orics  for  a  ner.rby  piK>rfarm. — D. 


PROBABLY  THE  FIRST  INSTANH 
'XOF  Alp  MAIL  WAB  W  YPB. 
Vago  when  a  FPEE 
^"-NBAUOON  CARRIED 

letted.markeo 

)  \TO  THE  WING  OF 
du  S  V  NETHERLANDS, 
ACSOBS  THE 
~  CHANNEL,FfiOM 
ENGLANty 


One  page  in  the  feature  section  of 
the  IVorcester  (Mass.)  .Sunday  Telegram 
is  devoted  to  letters  from  women  read¬ 
ers,  who  have  taken  great  interest  and 
contribute  on  subjects  such  as  “Rainy 
Day  Suggestion."  “Caring  for  Your 
Canary,”  and  “Household  Experiences." 
— Bob  .Sibley. 


The  International  Syndicate 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


HUNCHES 


A  DVERTISERS  who  un- 
.zxderstand  the  Iowa  situ¬ 
ation  know  from  experience 
that  the  consumers'  market 
there  cannot  be  properly 
sold  without  the  use  of 
newspapers  in  these  twenty- 
one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Amw  TrUninr  Port  Modlwn  Urmo- 

Uoonr  Nem-Kcpub-  rrat' 

Ueaa  Iowa  City  Pitm  Clt- 

Burlkistaa  OtKtte 
Burton  HAwk-Ej* 

CecUr  R«plds  OAX«tto  MmrihAUtDWii  TIM' 
‘'TcuuS.  wiis?*  Otobr 

snsf  N«.  * 

* <Xtuniw*  Courier 
Ba^port  T^«i  Sioux  City  Journal 

T^tatraph*  sioux  City  Tribuna 

«  ***fj£,^  _  Waahinftoo  Journal 

^  IL  *  Waterloo  i  ourler 

ffw  *  ChrofUcle  Waterloo  Tribune 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offera 

SEVEN  COMIC  FEATURES 

that  are  unbeatable 
Strips 

THE  LAMBKINS  by  WaUh 

Great  Family  Humor 

THE  WOWS  by  Zere 

Nothing  else  like  it 

CUDDLES  by  Forbell 

An  American  Flapper  at 
King  Arthur's  Court 

Panels 

DON  KEY  O.  T.  Two  Columns 
DINAH  SAYS  One  Column 

SHAMROCKS  One  Column 

Letter  Press 

TOM  SIMS’  LAUGHLINES 

The  best  Humorous  Column  in 
America 

For  terms  wire  or  write 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenigaberg,  Prea. 

1650  Broadwny,  New  York  City 


The  H'atrrbury  (Cunn.)  Republican  “Dos  Moines  Spent  Xearly  $!i0,000  for 
fimls  that  a  Junior  Who’s  Who  Bondeil  Whiskey  in  1928"  was  the 
column  daily  is  a  circulation  and  good-  streamer  head  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
will  getter.  Grtmps  (»f  prrrmising  young-  f>cs  .Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register. 
sters  in  the  schools  and  clubs  are  The  story  goes  on  to  tell  that  “sale  was 
photographeyl  and  single  column  cuts  strictly  legal,  reiKjrt  shows,”  and  gives 
matle.  each  used  with  a  thumbnail  obitu-  amount  of  prescription  whiskey  sold  by 
ary  and  containing  tite  accomplishments  each  dispensing  drug  store  in  year,  and 
of  the  boy  or  girl  together  with  their  iiumlier  of  prescriptions  issued  by  each 
future  plans.  Sebrnd  heads  are  glad  to  physician  having  a  permit.  Information 
suggest  the  dozen  or  so  outstanding  came  from  the  records  in  the  county 
pupils;  likewise  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  clut)  auditor’s  office. — L.  G.  M. 

directors.  The  series  has  been  running  - 

lor  months  and  creates  no  end  of  inter- 

vst.  h  runs  III  a  fixed  iKisition.-  ^  newspaper  can  work  up  a  series  of 
•  •  cultural  features  by  reviewing  the  works 

hanging  there.  I  f  one  artist  has  a  group 
of  pictures  displayed  it  can  lie  included 


Why  not  print  daily  in  agate  or  six 
ixiint  the  fire  alarms  in  your  city,  giving 
time,  location  of  fire,  cause  and  damage? 
Such  a  “column’’  would  not  take  up 
much  nxnn  and  would  lie  well  worth 
the  space  for  reader  interest.  Residents 
see  and  hear  fire  trucks  pass  and  ex- 
jiect  their  paper  to  tell  them  where  the 
fire  was.  Your  fire  department  keeps  a 
record  of  all  alarms  ami  can  furnish  you 
with  all  information  needed. — C.  E.  F. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


The  Personnel  Bureen  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  adverriring 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  uvee  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  I^ector 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  spKializing 
'v  in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
X  ginecring,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
Nk  analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

tfemepsper  BmiUKmfs. 

Preduetten,  OfereUen. 

Snrueyt,  Vetaetisni. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


newspapers 
are  members 
of  the 

United  Press 
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